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ith musical tastes growing 

daily more critical and the 

demands of listeners ever 
more exacting, research marches on 
in the great “His Master’s Voice” 
laboratories at Hayes. This de luxe 
autoradiogram incorporates, among 
other things, two recent refinements 
of outstanding importance. One of 
these has to do with ease of manipu- 


lation—automatic tuning by push- 
button of your favourite stations . . . 
The other is the exclusive “H.M.V.” 
hyper-sensitive gramophone pick-up 
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EDITORIAL 


HEE months ago I was writing that Furtwangler 

had woken with a magic baton that sleeping beauty, 

the Sixth Symphony of Tchaikovsky. I wish I could 
write as much of Constant Lambert’s handling of the 
Fifth Symphony and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra on five plum-coloured H.M.V. discs. Some- 
where I was reading recently Mr. Lambert’s opinion 
that Beethoven’s successors had followed the odd num- 
bers of his symphonies instead of the even numbers 
to what in effect was the destruction of the symphony 
as perfected by Mozart. To some extent this is true, 
but it is only true if we except Beethoven’s Sixth 
Symphony, for surely that completely smashed sym- 
phonic form. Liszt, who by writing symphonies like 
the Dante and the Faust with a stated programme 
wherein movements were called by such names as 
Inferno and Gretchen, developed the symphony later 
into the symphonic poem which Strauss used to such 
purpose. I am not going to take up space arguing now 
whether the use of the symphony during the nine- 
teenth century denoted musical vitality or decay, 
because such an argument would involve a_philo- 
sophic examination of what we mean by progress. 
Nor do I propose to argue about the amount of 
subjective emotion that can legitimately be allowed 
expression in music. For better or for worse music has 
become the medium for as direct an expression of 
individual emotion as lyric poetry, and the reaction 
of the neo-classicists at present shows as few signs of 
permanent vitality as nearly the whole of modern 
verse. 

Perhaps it was because I had been reading those 
remarks by Mr. Lambert that I seemed to detect in 
his handling of the Fifth Symphony of Tchaikovsky a 
deliberate attempt to put it in its place. Sometimes I 
could almost have vowed that he had rapped with his 
baton the knuckles of the first violins to warn them 
against indulging in the slightest display of emotion. 
The regularity of his beat was such that I could not 
help fancying that he had forgotten he was conducting 
the Fifth Symphony as a symphony and was supposing 
he was conducting the ballet founded upon it. 


Now Les Présages may have been an _ excellent 
ballet, but Tchaikovsky himself wrote music as a 
symphony, and though he was not satisfied with it 
none of the criticisms he himself levelled against it 
suggested he thought he had chosen the wrong form 
for the ideas and emotions he desired to express. It 
was 1888. Tchaikovsky had visited his brother 
Anatole down at Tiflis, and no doubt inspired by the 
luxuriance of the sub-tropical vegetation in that 
warm, damp climate he had come back to his own 
little bungalow at Frolovskoe, fired with ambition to 
become a gardener. Frolovskoe was not Tiflis. Tchai- 
kovsky lay awake on those cold nights in early June 
worrying about his seedlings in the frost, and during 
his insomnia trying to construct his new symphony. 
He wrote to his friend, Nadejda von Meck : 

“T shall work very hard now for awhile, I want 


terribly to prove not only to others but to myself that 
I am not yet played out. Very often, doubt seizes me 
and I ask myself: Isn’t it time to stop writing music, 
haven’t I overstrained my imagination, hasn’t the 
wellspring itself dried up ? This must happen some- 
time if I live on for ten or twenty years, and how do I 
know that the time has not arrived when I should lay 
down my arms. . . . I don’t remember if I told you I 
have decided to write a symphony. When I began it 
composition came hard, now it looks as if inspiration 
had come... .” 

The exhaustion which overtakes the creative artist 
after the conception of the whole and before he has 
begun to work on the parts is difficult to convey to the 
vast majority who are not creative artists. The layman 
can imagine the fatigue of actual writing or painting 
or composing, but the exhaustion of the preliminary 
process is beyond him. In fact it is so obscure a mental 
process that the creative artist himself is frequently 
misled by the exhaustion it induces in him into sup- 
posing that he is a finished man. Hence Tchaikovsky’s 
belief that he had overstrained his imagination, but 
already by the end of the letter quoted above he has. 
started practical work and is beginning to think 
inspiration is on the way. Actually, of course, inspira-_ 
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tion had already come and the depression had been 
caused by the difficulty of compelling the conscious 
mind to obey that inspiration. 

Two months after writing that letter the Fifth 
Symphony was composed. Two months later still the 
first performance was given in Petersburg where it met 
with a cool reception. The reason why nearly all 
Tchaikovsky’s works appeared comparative failures at 
first was the composer’s own inadequacy as a conductor. 
He was always in a state of hysterical nervousness 
which even led him into such fantastic behaviour as 
holding his head on with his left hand to prevent its 
falling off, and if he got through the performance 
without stepping off the conductor’s rostrum or 
podium he was lucky. And in December, 1888, he 
was writing to Nadejda von Meck : 

“ Having played my symphony once in Petersburg 
and twice in Prague, I have come to the conclusion 
that it is a failure. There is something repellent in it, 
some over-exaggerated colour, some insincerity of 
fabrication which the public instinctively recognises. 
It was clear to me.that the applause and ovations 
referred not to this but to other works of mine, and 
that the symphony itself will never please the public 
. . . . It is possible that I have, as people say, written 
myself out, and that nothing remains but for me to 
repeat and imitate myself. Yesterday evening I 
glanced over the Fourth Symphony. . . . Howsuperior 
to this one, how much better it is!” 


There was a particular reason why Tchaikovsky 
had such an affection for his Fourth Symphony, but 
the curious; must read about that in a fascinating book 
called Beloved Friend by Catherine Drinker Bowen and 
Barbara von Meck, which is published by Hutchinson. 
I doubt if many people to-day would put the Fourth 
Symphony above the Fifth. In. the first years of this 
century after the reaction set in against the Sixth 
Symphony on account of its being played so often, the 
Fifth Symphony was recognised as the greatest of 
Tchaikovsky’s symphonies. Yet, in spite of its com- 
parative strength it still depends for much of its effect 
on the emotional approval of the conductor, and that 
is where I feel Mr. Lambert’s interpretation fails. 
This last recording suggests that Mr. Lambert despises 
the work as an example of what happens to music 
when it takes the wrong road. My belief is that if 
this music is on the wrong road no amount of gentle- 
manly restraint is going to give it the appearance of 
being on the right road. Or to put it another way: if 
a piece of music has lost all its buttons, an old school 
tie round its neck will not give it the appearance of 
classic formalism. Nobody was better aware than 
Tchaikovsky himself how far away he was from the 
road of Mozart and nobody had appreciated Mozart’s 
music more profoundly than he. He used to enrage 
Nadejda von Meck by his raptures over Mozart. 
She wrote to him once: 

“I am astounded that a man who wrote such an 
amazingly beautiful thing as the first movement of the 


Fourth Symphony could ‘admire that epicurean, 
Mozart. Tell me, would the soul of a criminal shudder 
in listening to Mozart’s music ? Not a bit. On the 
contrary, in it he would find himself justified. By 
hearing yours, he would break down. You realise 
what that means. My God, it is not something to lk 
explained in words. . . .” 

There is a perfect example of the violent reaction 
of the nineteenth century against what seemeci the 
superficiality of an art that depended on ort for its 
justification. Tchaikovsky himself, however, was under 
no delusions about nineteenth century emotionalism, 
He wrote to Nadejda : 

“You say that my worship for Mozart is quite 
contrary to my musical nature. But perhaps it is just 
because—being a child of my day—I feel broken and 
spiritually out of joint, that I find consolation anc. rest 
in Mozart’s music, wherein he gives expression to 
that joy of life which was part of his sane and woole- 
some temperament not yet undermined by reflection.” 

One of the reasons perhaps why the reaction against 
Tchaikovsky set in was that he expressed the spiiit of 
his own age too directly. It is essential to understand 
that the contemporary state of spiritual discontent 
is not a result of the last great war, but of the fatigue 
caused by the rapid material progress of the nineteenth 
century. We must look back at the ‘eighties and 
*nineties not as a cul de sac of art, but as the beginning 
of the road along which we are marching to-day, 
Indeed, I would go further and say that this path was 
discernible already in Ruskinism and pre-Raphaelitism. 
We are all of us now envying and enjoying the music 
of Mozart, but we do so in the full consciousness that 
we cannot express ourselves successfully either with the 
matter or in the manner of Mozart himself. His 
music is for us a paradise from which we have been 
expelled. It was the suspicion that Brahms was trying 
to make the best of two worlds which led so many 
nineteenth century composers to dislike and distrust 
his music. Tchaikovsky wrote : 

“ Yesterday I studied the new symphony of Brahms 
—a composer who is praised to Heaven in Germany. 
I don’t understand his attraction. In my opinion he 
is dark, cold and full of pretence, of obscurity without 
true depth. I think Germany is on the decline musically, 
and that the French are now on the scene. They have 
many new men of great talent. I have just heard some 
new music, beautiful in its way, Delibes’ ballet Sylow 
. . . . My own Lake of Swans is simply trash in com- 
parison. . . . I have known nothing in the last two 
years that has charmed me so much except Carmen. 
Perhaps Russia and the rest of Europe will soon have 
a new word to say. But in Germany music is positively 
on the decline, and Wagner is a great representative 
of the decadence.” 

Later he was to write that Brahms was a hero in 
never deviating from the highest ideals, but that un- 
fortunately his creative gift was meagre and unworthy 
of his aspirations. 
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It was the profound impression made on me by 
Furtwangler’s revivification of the Pathetic Symphony 
which led me to expect so much from a new recording 
of the Fifth Symphony, and perhaps I am doing Mr. 
Lambert an injustice by seeming to expect as much 
fom him. Nevertheless, that Pathetic Symphony 
dema:ids from H.M.V. the same quality of recording 
for the Fifth, and if Furtwangler does not do it himself, 
what 2bout letting Albert Coates have a shot at it ? 
It is 2 long time since we had a major work from 
Coate; and I believe he could provide just what we 
want. It was only the intervention of the Great War 
followed by the revolution that prevénted his becoming 
the successor of the great Napravnik who gave so much 
of Tcliaikovsky’s work a life that the composer himself 
deprived it of when he was conducting. 

On this quality of life how strangely can one differ 
sometimes! Our own A.R. in reviewing the seven 
Decca-Polydor discs of Raoul Koczalski playing 
Chopin’s Etudes obviously found life lacking in the 
performance. I, on the other hand, was enchanted by 
the performance, which gave me in emotional satisfac- 
tion all that Cortot has always failed to give me when 
playing Chopin. It is so rarely I find myself disagreeing 
with the verdict of our A.R. that I ask myself what 
mood he was in when he listened to Koczalski’s records. 
But there it is, we disagree. I think this is the best 
performance of Chopin’s Etudes we have had, and 
incidentally it is extremely well recorded. 


Readers who have been stimulated by that reference 
of Tchaikovsky to Mozart have a grand opportunity 
to gratify their fancy by investing in a magnificent 
recording and performance of the Linz Symphony 
No. 36 in C, played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham on three and a 
half twelve-inch light-blue Columbia discs. The work 
has been recorded before, but it is not nearly well 
enough known and it supplies in excelsis all that we ask 
from the music of Mozart. 

Another valuable Columbia enterprise has started 
with the publication of the first album of a series to 
be called The Voice of Poetry which it is hoped will 
become an anthology of the best of English poetry 
spoken by the best speakers. The first volume consists 
of six ten-inch records of various poems spoken by 
Miss Edith Evans. As might be expected, the in- 
tellectual appreciation of Miss Evans is always ob- 
vious, though she occasionally trips as when in 
Ben Jonsen’s To Celia she unduly accents Jove in 
“Might I of Jove’s nectar sip” to the loss of sense 
as well as music. Nectar was the drink of all the 
gods. Jove did not have a cuvée reserved for himself. 
What I feel less sure about is Miss Evans’ poetic appre- 
ciation, or rather of her ability to make her voice ap- 
pear the spontaneous expression of poetic appreciation. 
Long ago Tom Jones took Partridge to the play and 
asked him what he thought of a certain actor. Partridge’s 
reply was that he thought nothing of him because 
nobody would have known that he was acting. Dramatic 


critics like to be sure that somebody is acting, and 
Miss Evans has been inclined to spoil them in 
this regard. For me the continuous awareness of 
studied elocution destroys the simplicity, the sensuous- 
ness, and the passion Keats demanded of poetry. With 
all deference to my old friend Gordon Bottomley I 
feel far less happy than he does about the poetry- 
speaking at the Annual Festival in Oxford. The 
Masefield influence is to my mind disastrous, for it 
encourages the kind of thing we so dislike in 
the Anglican enunciation of Morning Prayer. 
In justice to Miss Evans I must hastily add that 
there is nothing in the slightest degree ministerial 
in her poetry-speaking. The poetry-speaker who seems 
to me to hit perfectly the happy mean between 
dramatic and purely poetic elocution is Robert 
Speaight, and I hope that an anthology from him will 
be an early album in this praiseworthy enterprise. 


Competition 

The competition set in January to elicit from our 
readers their theories about the reason why records 
are now selling better and better was an unqualified 
success. We received nearly a hundred and fifty 
entries from all over the world, and so high was the 
standard that the task of awarding the prize seemed 
beyond power for a long time. Finally Mr. Gaisberg 
and I reduced the possible candidates to seven. We 
then each noted independently an order for these 
seven from which I, after a great deal of thought, 
finally nominated Mr. John Freestone, Copper Beeches, 
Sunnywood Drive, Haywards Heath, as the winner, 
while Mr. Gaisberg nominated Mr. J. Hutton, 8 
Murray Avenue, Bloemfontein, South Africa. He 
nominated as second Mrs. A. Pillai, The Forest 
Bungalow, Batticaloa, Ceylon. So I decided to call 
in another H.M.V. expert, no less a one than Mr. 
Richard Haigh, who was expected to bring the 
business man’s point of view to bear. Mr. Haigh was 
given the seven essays chosen by Mr. Gaisberg and 
myself without knowing the order in which we had 
picked them. He gave a firm vote in favour of Mr. 
Freestone, and so to Mr. Freestone goes the prize. 
In addition to the three mentioned above Mr. J. K. 
McHardy, 82 Lumsden Avenue, Southampton, Mrs. 
Dara Green, 37 Strensham Road, Cannon Hill, 
Birmingham, Mr. Austin M. Collins, 127 Northfield 
Road, King’s Norton, Birmingham, and Mr. Stanley 
Challen, 207 A Tarbund, Secunderabad, Decca, 
India (judged second by Mr. Haigh) were the runners 
up. We shall send a record to each of these com- 
petitors and we have other records to send to com- 
petitors who made original suggestions. However, . 
we must plead for patience because the entries have 
all to be carefully re-analysed and we can make no 
announcement about the result of that until next 
month, when I will discuss the essays in detail. 

I want to thank very warmly all those who 
took so much trouble to make this competition 
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such an impressive success. I am assured by the 
companies that the competition has been of the 
greatest help to them and that they consider it one of 
the most valuable we have had in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
I was interested to note an unusual number of new 
names among the entrants which included a fine 
contingent from the south-west of Scotland. 

Here is Mr. Freestone’s essay, and if disappointed 
competitors think that their essays were just as good as 
his, believe me that has been our problem all this 
April. 

** The last great boom in record sales was easy to 
understand. It was due largely to the introduction 
of electrical recording, and its end was caused partly 
by the depression, and partly by the production on a 
large scale of really efficient and moderately priced 
wireless sets. For a time the novelty of radio proved a 
sufficient draw to affect badly the sales of records, 
but the many advantages of the gramophone came, in 
time, to be felt, and as a natural reaction, the sale of 
records increased once again. This is one cause, 
among many, of the revival in the record industry. 
It is not enough in itself, however to account for the 
improvement of recent months, and we must look 
elsewhere for further reasons. None of these in itself 
may seem of outstanding importance, but the combined 
effect of all of them must be considerable. Remember, 
it may be necessary to go back several years for some 
of these, for the reaction of the public is slow. 

“During the ‘boom’ years, many people were 
playing their new electrically recorded discs on machines 

designed for acoustical records, and consequently 
' record wear was considerable. The early pick-ups 
were also heavy on records. Many of my friends at 
that time complained to me that the new records did 
not last as well as the old ones, and as a consequence 
their purchases decreased. “These difficulties have 
now been overcome. More recent sound boxes and 
pick-ups cause little wear. 

“In addition many of the smaller companies who 
sold cheap records at uneconomic prices have dis- 
appeared and so the standard makes no longer have 
this competition to face. As a result they are able to 
issue records of a higher general standard. 

“* A few years ago the musical film became popular 
and the general public found that grand opera, in 
suitable doses, was not so boring as they had imagined. 
Grace Moore introduced them to the entrance of 
* Butterfly,’ ‘One fine day,’ ‘Sempre libera,’ and 
other famous excerpts from well-known operas. Deanna 
Durbin introduced Mozart’s ‘ Alleluia,’ and Kiepura 
sang such numbers as ‘Che gelida manina,’ ‘ Di 
quella pira,’ and ‘ Celeste Aida.’ It takes a few years 
’ for the desire for music of this kind to gain a hold 
on the provincial public, but I am sure that opera, in 
any case, is very much in the ascendent. During their 
last visit to Brighton the Carl Rosa company played to 
packed houses, and the vast majority of the audiences 
were young people, of my own age, or even less. As a 
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result of this increase in the number of music lovey 
the sale of records has naturally tended to improve, 
(The provincial opera lover must depend largely on 
records for his amusement.) 

“ About a year ago H.M.V. and Columbia intro. 
duced record players at popular prices, thus bringi 
a two-piece radiogram within the reach of all. 

“A number of new personalities of outstanding 
merit have recently come before the record buying 
public : Bjérling, Korjus, Flagstad, Lemnitz—p 
mention the first names that come to me. 

“The introduction of society issues has been a great 
boon to the companies concerned. They are able to 
satisfy the connoisseur, with the certainty of sufticient 
sales for their records. This has enabled them to 
play for greater safety in the general monthly lists, 

** One last point, the radio and gramophone firm 
have found it possible to offer efficient radiograms ata 
price little in advance of a wireless set alone, and many 
people have thus spent the little extra necessary to 
enable them to play records, and a new public has been 
reached. 

** All the points raised have, I feel, had their gradual 
effect on the sale of records, and it would seem pro'able 
that the present increase in sales may continue steadily 
for many months to come.” 


The Fred Gaisberg Dinner 


There is just time before going to press to saya 
few words about the remarkable tribute paid to Mr. 
Fred Gaisberg at the Savoy Hotel on April 21st on the 
occasion of his celebrating fifty years’ association with 
the gramophone. I have attended many tributes t 
distinguished men and women, but I never spent a 
evening when good fellowship flowed with so steady 
and so warm a stream. Sir Adrian Boult was in the 
chair. There were speeches from Sir Louis Sterling, 
Dr. Felix Weingartner, Mr. Harold Holt, Sir Rober 
McLean, and myself. There was a grand speech d 
acknowledgment from the honoured guest, and the 
Miss Gracie Fields, Mr. Richard Tauber, Mr. Petet 
Dawson, Mr. Oliver Wakefield, Mr. Flotsam and Mr. 
Jetsam, Mr. Ronald Frankau, and Zomah entertainel 
us in honour of Fred Gaisberg. Every great artist wa 
at the top of his or her form and if anybody else ha 
sat back after dinner under such a constellation I'l 
be glad to stand him a drink. I cannot hope t 
enumerate all the distinguished people who wer 
present any more than Sir Adrian Boult could hope to 
read out all the telegrams of greeting from famovw 
singers and musicians all over the world. 

Unfortunately, I shall be ninety before I can claim 
long an association with the gramophone as Fred 
Gaisberg, and if I am alive I shall probably be it 
capable of eating such a good dinner or hearing what 
is said about me. So I shall never know what it feeb 
like to be the object of so much affection, but if! 
were I should like to think I could bear it as modestly 
and as gracefully as Fred Gaisberg. He made for me 
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a memorable evening even more memorable by pre- 
senting me with a single-sided black seven-inch disc 
of Berliner’s Gramophone with the seated cherub 
above. The recording was of Consequences, sung by 
Charles Foster of London, made on February 25th, 
190:, and stamped on the back, “ Reproduced in 
Hanover.” On the little blue envelope in which it is 
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encased Fred Gaisberg has written : 
“April 21st, 1939. My fifty years in music. This ts a product 
of my first year in London as a recorder. F. W. Gaisberg.” 
I need hardly say how much I cherish this souvenir 
and how proud I was to hear Fred Gaisberg say in his 
speech that our paper had done a great deal for the 
gramophone. ComPpToN MACKENZIE. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Timing, Temperament and Interpretation 


We note from time to time the rather wide differences in the 
time taken by various conductors for a work. With the vagaries 
of brcaks, and of more or less full side-filling, records of a symphony 
may vary from, say, ten to twelve sides. The pianist Vladimir 
Cernikoff says that the Liszt B minor Sonata has varied, in concert 

rformance, from nineteen to twenty-five minutes—an astonish- 
ing clifference : the faster pace means a saving of nearly a quarter 
of the longer period. I should be interested to see any schedules 
that readers may have collected of such variations in speed. 
Almost always now, when I listen to a work by radio, I time it. 
A few of the differences I have noted may be of interest (these all 
cover the whole work, of course, though sometimes repetitions are 
made or omitted ; in recording there are occasional short cuts, 
even now. Where these are made, I am almost always persuaded 
of their judiciousness ; but then, I think a few works can well 
stand cutting: yet who will agree which should be cut ?) 

Looking over a few Beethovens, I find that for the Fourth, 
Goossens takes thirty-one and three-quarters, Toscanini, thirty 
and a quarter (these without repetition of the exposition in the 
first movement) ; Boult, thirty-seven and a half, and Busch, 
thirty-four and a half (or three-quarters)—these two with the 
repetition. In individual movements we sometimes find a large, 
sometimes but a small, difference. The Adagio is a good example : 
Toscanini, eight and a quarter ; Boult, eleven ; Busch, ten and a 
quarter ; Fried, nine: Toscanini thus taking a period of four 
to Boult’s three, that proportioning being exceeded in the finale 
(T., four and three quarters ; B., six and a half). 


Where Lies Truth ? 

It is obvious that with a time-difference of as much as three to 
four (I take it that this is about as great as we are likely to get— 
but I should be interested to hear of still greater divergence), 
a work must make widely differing impressions. In part, the 
fact that compositions stand up to such diverse treatments is 
proof of their vitality. But we can understand yet another 
difficulty of lay criticism—the fact that one man may get a con- 
ception of works (especially if he follows ene conductor 
assiduously) which must differ widely from that gained by the 
follower of another conductor. Again, if he earnestly follow all, 
where will he land ? In the multitude of counsellors is . . . not 
necessarily musical truth (if there be any such reality). There 
is no escape if one reads or plays an arrangement of the score : for 
then it is ‘‘ every man his own conductor,” and few would claim 
great authority in that capacity. 


Those Expression Marks 

Then what about “ observing the marks of expression ” ? 
The older composers used few. “ Expression ”’ is so easily over- 
done. Beethoven, for example, was fond of a sudden loudening, 
or a stress on particular beats: part of the grand wildness of him. 
But if these are made into explosions, much is lost. William 
Wallace, counting the marks of expression in Berlioz’ Fantastic 
(1830-31), found that in the first sixty-three bars there are more 
than in the whole of an average Mozart symphony. Modern 
orchestration may be said to date from this work. Over-stressing 
does many kinds of harm, to the music and the hearer. It gives 
wron ideas. I remember Mr. Newman’s saying, apropos a 


certain conductor’s playing old romantic music, such as Tod, 
or even early Verdi, so that it does not seem to “ date’”’: ‘‘Much 
of this ‘ dating,’ as in the further case of the Tchaikovsky 
symphonies, comes from the emotional exaggerations of con- 
ductors anxious to over-trump the composer and each other ; 
when these works are allowed to develop . . . in accordance 
with the simple laws of their own inner life we are able to see 
them more as their composers must have seen them.” Their own 
inner life is what distinguishes their composer from any other 
and so partly accounts for his greatness. But the most “‘ original” 
men are not therefore necessarily the greatest ; else would this be 
the greatest period of music’s history ; which is absurd. ‘“ Their 
own inner life’? means something much more than mere 
originality. In finding out what it means lies most of the happy 
work in a lifetime of “‘ appreciation.” 


A True Worshipper 

The virtuoso conductor never takes us far. As Weingartner 
(whose book on conducting Beeiloven has been translated into 
Japanese, I see) has said: ‘“‘ He searches too curiously for new 
meanings and new effects. He is too subjective. He lacks 
spiritual tranquillity. A great classical symphony is an organic 
whole, perfect as a Greek statue or a Chinese porcelain. It lives 
and has a being of its own. One can no more add to its beauties 
by original readings than one could improve the Hermes of 
Praxiteles by adding another head to it. A conductor should not 
come more than he can help between composer and audience. 
His ideal should be the work as the author imagined it, not such 
a reading as only the technical attainments of modern orchestras 
render possible.” He thinks of any “ movement” against the 
classics as “‘ impatience with truth—factitious.” ‘‘ Beethoven’s is 
the voice of nature ; he is, if you like, the prophet of the divinity.” 


Knowledge—of Sorts 

As the flow of gaffes seems thin just now, let us have a few 
Do You Know ? questions. I will give the answers in my next 
Roundabout, which may be a while on, for I am going to America 
again, to hear (for one thing) how gramophony over there is 
getting on. 

1. Which “ classical ” composer made a gramophone record ? 

2. Which famous foreign man of letters, celebrated in a suite 
recently recorded, lived for a time as a music teacher at 
Oxford ? 

3. This occurs in a book published in 1841, entitled Etiquette 
for Gentlemen : “‘ Never commend a lady’s musical skill 
to another lady who herself plays.” Concentrate this 
advice into five words. 

4. Which was the first (a) opera and (+) symphony to be 

recorded ? 

. Have there ever been “ 48’s,” besides Bach’s ? 

. One has heard of a performance of the Hallelujah Chorus 
on two flutes. What about it ? 

7. Who published the opinion that a soloist had been 

** licked ” in the Bruch fiddle concerto ? 

8. For whom did Bach write his “ Goldberg ” variations, and 
what was his fee ? 

g. Which compositions employ (a) mietronomes ; .(b) great 
iron chains ; (¢) a gramophone record ? 

10. Who first produced annotations for musical works ? 
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T= announcement, a month or so ago, of the death of Pedro 

Morales, the Spanish musician and poet, vividly recalled to 
mind a set of records he collaborated in the production of some 
years ago, and sent me searching my shelves for them. The 
records are three dark blue Columbias (Nos. 9390-9392), con- 
taining the suite from Manuel de Falla’s ballet, El Amor Brujo 
(Love the Magician). 

Many worth-while recordings are apt to be overlooked amid 
the avalanche of new issues that descend on us each month, and 
as this is probably one, I wholeheartedly commend this admirable 
set to the notice of my readers. The work is, perhaps, not so 
familiar as other compositions by this most significant of modern 
Spanish composers, for its appearance in concert programmes is 
rather infrequent. To the student of contemporary music these 
three records are well-nigh invaluable, for they contain some 
interesting examples of Falla’s unique harmonic idiom and his 
undoubted flair for tone colour. 

El Amor Brujo is hardly a ballet in the accepted sense of the 
word, but rather is a form of entertainment popular in Spain, 
comprising dancing, miming and singing. (No vocal examples 
are included in this suite, which is purely instrumental). The 
music, which at times shows strong traces of Moorish influence, 
is scored for an orchestra of modest dimensions—the usual strings, 
one oboe (changing sometimes to cor anglais in the last movement), 
one bassoon, two flutes, two clarinets, two trumpets, two horns, 
pianoforte (Falla, himself a pianist, often incorporates this 
instrument into his orchestra) and drums. Trombones are 
omitted from the score. In spite of the rather small orchestra 


employed, Falla gets some rich effects by frequently dividing 
his strings into several parts. 
The story concerns Candelas, a gipsy girl, who encourages 


the amatory advances of the handsome young Carmelo. Their 
lovemaking is regularly interrupted by the appearance of the 
ghost of Candelas’-former lover. The lovers naturally resent the 
intrusion of a third party, and plot to circumvent the machina- 
tions of the jealous spectre. Candelas finally persuades her girl 
friend, Lucia, to “ vamp” the ghost, who during life was easy 
prey to any pretty girl. She succeeds beyond their wildest 
dreams, for while the ghost is basking in her charms, Candelas 
and Carmelo are able to exchange “ the kiss of perfect love.” 
This seals the fate of the phantom lover, who vanishes into thin 
air and is seen no more. 

(The newcomer to this music (if he wishes to obtain the full 
flavour) is strongly advised to temporarily forget the pseudo- 
Spanishry of Glinka, Rubinstein, Rimsky-Korsakov, Moszkowski 
and the rest. This is the genuine article.) 

Although these records were issued as long ago as 1928, the 
first thing that strikes the careful listener is the fidelity of the 
various instrumental timbres. The introduction opens with a 
vigorous theme, which almost assumes the importance of a 
leit-motif, for it is prominent throughout the suite. For identifica- 
tion purposes we will call this the “ jealousy ” theme, for it is 
said to represent the jealousy of the ghostly lover. The scene 
in the cave, where the spectre first appears, follows without a 
break. Mysterious tremolos on the lower strings, and an uncanny 
phrase given out by bassoon and horn (H.M.V., groove indicator 
13) provide a suitable atmosphere. A muted trumpet theme (35) 
followed by an Eastern-like oboe solo (52) are other characteristics 
of the first side. 

The ghost puts in an early appearance at the beginning of side 
two. The muted trumpet phrase becomes the principal theme 
of the Dance of Fear which follows on this side, but before this is 
reached ‘some dazzling piano glissandos (4) should be noted. 
In the Dance of Fear, the above-mentioned trumpet tune is shared 


MAGICIAN ” 


YOUENS 


by trumpet and oboe (8), the woodwind instrument taking the 
latter part of the phrase. (Careful listening is necessary here to 
distinguish between the two instruments, for their tones are not 
dissimilar.) The strings now enter with a rhythmical tune and 
the music rises to an exciting climax. The end is quiet with 
some effective pianoforte writing. ‘ 

The Scena, which occupies the first part of side three, is really 
out of place. It is the scene of the ghost’s second appearance, 
immediately before “he” succumbs to Lucia’s charms and 
opens with an oboe solo of Eastern character. The a jealousy ¥ 
theme is repeated by the strings with some ferocity at 6, while at 
10 a flute plays an Oriental passage. At 21 we return ‘o the 
correct order with the music that accompanies the forming of 
the Magic Circle. This is some of the most beautiful music of the 
suite, and can easily be appreciated at a first hearing. At 54 we 
hear a harsh-sounding bell striking midnight. To sugges: this 
Falla uses a peculiar piano chord, with first violins, violas, and 
double-basses holding a chord in harmonics, and flute, clarinet, 
horns and drums also joining in the scheme. An ingenious piece 
of work. 

The whole of the fourth side is taken up by the Dance of th 
Fire Ritual, which is performed “to scare away evil spirits.” 
This movement, beloved of pianists, is probably the best known 
in the whole suite. Needless to say it is much more effective 
in its original version. No pianist on earth can suggest the 
flickering flames so well as these strings. The first subject is 
announced by oboe “at 8, the strings then taking it up. The 
second theme enters at 25, after the lengthy viola trill and 
repeated pianissimo chords, and works up to an unexpected 
fortissimo. 

Side five brings us to the scene (Pantomime) in which Lucia 
captivates the ghost with her charms. The “ jealousy ” theme 
is again heard at the start, and it eventually merges into an 
andante tranquillo of undeniable beauty. This is in 7-4 time, 
although it is difficult to realise it. The two flutes start a gently 
flowing figure (15) which serves as an accompaniment for a lovely 
theme heard at 18 on solo ’cello. A little later, first fiddles and 
violas take up the violoncello theme, the piano taking over the 
flute figuration. Then comes a very tranquil version of the 
** jealousy ” theme on solo oboe (55), indicating the spectre’s 
submission. At 65 a solo violin plays the opening of the ’cello 
theme, with solo horn (70) uttering a plaintive echo of it. (A 
word of praise must be given to the anonymous horn player-—his 
work is beautifully done.) The opening phrase of the “ jealousy” 
theme on muted trumpet (77) brings the movement to a quiet 
close. 

The last side begins with the fascinating Love’s Dance, which, to 
a throbbing accompaniment, opens with a melody on solo viola, 
solo ’cello entering shortly after, at 8. At 9 a solo horn plays a 
short theme which is embroidered by solo flute. The oboe 
picks up the thread again at 15, followed by the horn at 20, cor 
anglais echoing the horn phrase at 22. Various instruments are 
heard in short solos throughout the movement, with oboe and 
flute always prominent. The music now takes on a more joyous 
air, and at 55 the finale, The Bells of Dawn, is heard. Everybody 
seems well pleased that the phantom has been exorcised, and 
the suite ends in an exultant mood. 

The performance, by the Morales Symphony Orchestra under 
Pedro Morales, may be regarded as authoritative. There is a 
fine rhythmic impulse all through, and the solo passages—in 
which the work abounds—are executed by obvious artists. __ 

To the gramophile who is not averse to sampling something 
a little unusual these records may be recommended with every 
confidence. 
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Chis is 1939's 


BIGGEST GRAMOPHONE NEWS! 


You CAN’T KEEP your valuable records in 
perfect condition unless you use non-metallic 
needles. And you can’t get the fullest satis- 
faction from non-metallic needles unless you 
use a really 100% efficient needle sharpener. 
That is why the producers of the famous 
IM Long-Playing Needles now introduce 
the IM Pointmaster—the quickest, easiest- 
to-use, and most accurate device for re- 
pointing needles ever marketed. 

The IM Pointmaster is constructed 
upon an entirely new principle. It re-points 
needles exactly like new in a fraction of the 
time taken by even the fastest existing 
sharpening device. It has a simple positive 
action, requiring absolutely no skill to 
operate. It gives a fine tapering point 
identical with a new needle. And it not 
only makes needles last longer but ensures 


that you obtain the finest possible tone. 

The IM Pointmaster offers you many 
other practical advantages. The special 
abrasive surface is easily replaced (spare 
strips, packed in moisture-proof cellophane, 
4 for 6d.). The easy-grip needle holder is 
designed to take varying lengths and thick- 
nesses of needles. The IM Pointmaster 
can, if you wish, be permanently attached 
to your radiogramophone motor-board. 

Attractively finished in black, the IM 
Pointmaster is without doubt the most 
practical advance towards perfecting repro- 
duction since the introduction of IM Long- 
Playing Needles. No genuine record- 
enthusiast who values his records can really 
afford to be without it. Ask to see the 
IM Pointma:ter at your usual gramophone 
shop today! 


m. POINTMASTER 3! 
TRADE MARK e PAT. APP. 552/39 © BRITISH MADE 
THE ULTRA-RAPID NEEDLE SHARPENER 6 


WHERE TO BUY YOUR POINTMASTER : Most good music and radio shops can supply you immediately but wherever 
difficulty is experienced please write to 1M Long-Playing Needles, 112 New Oxford Street, London W.C.2, enclosing 3/6d and 


the name and address of your usual gramophone shop. 


We will then arrange for your Pointmaster to be sent to you promptly. 





Buy them together! 
* 


The IM Pointmaster may y 
be used with all makes of S$; 


round non-metallic needles 


but it is specially recom- 

mended for use with IM * 

Long - Playing _ needles. * 
When used in conjunction with these needles it gives not 
only the finest reproduction but the cheapest. Always 
use 1M Long-Playing Needles for purer tone and to 
protect your valuable records from wear. Price 2/- per box 


of 10 needles—playing (with re-pointing) 500 records, 














HOW TO USE 


the IM Pointmaster: Insert 
needle in the  easy-grip 


holder and tighten up. Grip 











the handle as shown, pull 
it upwards so that the needle is pressed firmly 
on the abrasive strip, move the handle up and down 
the bar 6 or 7 times. The needle is then perfectly 
re-pointed and is easily removed by loosening the 


holder. 
B 
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ONLY THEBEST 
RECORDS ... 


will enable an experienced con- 

cert-goer to enjoy his gramo- 

phone to the full, but it is not 

an easy matter to make sure 

that you are choosing the best 

when there are half-a-dozen or 

even more recordings of the 

work which you wish to add to 

your collection. To assist our 

customers, we publish a book- 

let, ‘‘ The Art of Record Buying,’’ which contains a selected list of 
over a thousand works: every record mentioned in it has been 
compared with such other versions as exist, and carries our confi- 
dent recommendation that it is the best available recording of the 
particular work. We shall be happy to send a copy of this invalu- 
able guide to recorded music on receipt of 2d. in stamps, and we 
will also enclose a specimen issue of The Monthly Letter, a frank 
and impartial review in which we keep our customers informed of 
the merits of new records as they are published. 


... IN PERFECT 
CONDITION 


Having selected a good record, you will want to be sure of receiving 
it in perfect condition. Here, too, we can be of service to you, as 
we guarantee that every record leaving our premises is in perfect 
condition, only fibre needles being used in our audition rooms. 
Those who are able to visit us at Grape Street will find every 
facility for playing, on our hand-made instruments, the records 
they wish to hear, and gramophone owners who live in the pro- 
vinces or abroad may take advantage of our guaranteed postal 
service. Records to the value of 10s. Od. or more are sent post 
free to addresses in this country. Whether they are able to visit us 
personally or not, we are always glad to give our customers expert 
advice on matters relating to their instrument or records. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


LTD. 


11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2. Prone: expe mar 71663 
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SPECIAL FOREIGN 
RECORDINGS 


The records listed below are taken from our 
Special List, which contains particulars of 
recordings of works by more than 200 com- 
posers. A copy of the booklet will be sent to 
veaders of THE GRAMOPHONE on receipt oj 
2d. in stamps. 


TURINA : Trio No. 1 in D minor B 452 
for violin, ’cello and piano. 3 records 
E. Ortambert, L. Ruyssen, 22/6 
G. Vautier. 

SCHUBERT: Andantino varié on ‘B 700 
French themes for piano 4 hands, 7/6 
Op. 84, No. 1. 

H. Jolles and B. Schulé (piano). 


MOZART: Serenade No. 6 in D B702 
major, K.239—‘‘ Serenata Not- 7/6 
turna.”’ 


CLERAMBAULT: Symphonia 
Quarta. B 70! 


LULLY: Chaconne (Overture to 7/6 
L’Amour Médecin). 
The Societé des Concerts du Con- 
servatoire, Paris, under Fendler. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI : 
Ariettes. 


ANON : Aria (18th Century). 
Leila Ben Sediva (soprano), with 
harpsichord, violins and ‘cello. 


DAVEY THORNS 


“* Incidentally it may interest you to know that 
after careful tests, including microscopic 
examination, of all the thorn needles on the 
market, we have found your new Davey thorn 
both the longest-wearing and the best in 
quality.”” 

We are continually receiving enthusiastic 
remarks such as the above from the many 
gramophone owners who have appreciated the 
merits of Davey Thorns since they were first 
made available at the end of last year. If you 
have not yet tried Davey Thorns with your 
instrument, we shall be glad to send a specimen 
thorn on request. Davey Thorns cost 2/- for 
10, and are supplied in attractive and con- 
venient packets. 


MAXIMUM PLAYING TIME 
MINIMUM RECORD WEAR 





(Grape Street is just off New Oxford Street, behind the Princes Theatre) 
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KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD—The Voice of the Century ? 


By KNUD de HEGERMANN - LINDENCRONE 


‘| WOULD rather be the first in a city than the second in a 
capital,” said once a young Norwegian singer—hardly 
expecting that one day she would be the first of her kind in every 
capital of the world. 

On December 12th, 1913, this young person—eighteen years 
old—hurried back from her studies in Stockholm to make her 
debut as Nuri in d’Albert’s Tiefland opposite the singer whom the 
composer himself claimed to be the ideal Pedro, the Dane, 
Vilhelm Herold. A few months ago, I asked Kirsten Flagstad 
which event in her life had given her the greatest thrill, and she 
answered, without hesitation, that it was the night of her debut : 
“«_.. Pll never, never forget that unique experience of singing 
with Herold, the most wonderful of instructors and partners.” 
It was something of a feat to undertake her first role at such 
short notice, but Kirsten had been brought up in a hundred 
per cent. artistic family : her mother was a well-known pianist 
(who survives on some early Pathé cylinders), her father a first- 
rank conductor, her elder sister an actress, and her two elder 
brothers played the cello and the piano. At an age when other 
girls still play with dolls and certainly hardly know the name of 
Wagner, Kirsten had learnt by heart the complete role of Elsa— 
entirely by herself! After preliminary studies with her mother 
and Ellen Schytte Jacobsen, she left her native Oslo (or Kristiania 
as the name was in those days) to begin her real training with the 
Swedish opera-coach Dr. Gillis Bratt, teacher of Joseph Hislop 
and Ivar Andresen. 

All seemed to favour the young Nuri : she had a personal, 
well-coached voice possessing a golden quality coupled with a 
silver limpidity of haunting beauty and she scored at once a real 
success, both with public and critics. Undoubtedly had she only 
been heard by the right people then, the Metropolitan and 
Covent Garden would have applauded her before the end of the 
war . . . but only the opera and concert-houses in Oslo, Géteborg 
and Copenhagen heard her during the first twenty years of her 
career. Kirsten Flagstad actually made a record from her 
debut-role a few months after her debut, but unfortunately this 
interesting document (H.M.V.) has never been published—and 
it has even been impossible to trace one of the few test-copies ! 


Flagstad’s early repertory included some of the more lyrical 
opera-parts and several operetta-roles, among which her Ganymed 
in Suppé’s The Beautiful Galathea and the title-role in the Queen 
of the Screen, a great show at the Mayol theatre in Oslo, ought to 
be mentioned. After some years of work at the Norwegian 
** Opera-Comique,” “ Casino ” and “* Mayol ” she accepted a very 
tempting contract from the “ Stora Teatern’’ at Géteborg in 
Sweden. And under Kalle Kinck she enlarged rapidly her 
already wide and all-round repertory. She learned her roles 
with stupendous rapidity : examples are the part of Amelia 
in Ballo in Maschera in two weeks, and Desdemona in Othello in 
one! Among her impersonations at this period (about seventy 
works) were such parts as Nedda, Tosca, Marguerite, Micaela, 
Agathe, Senta, Rodelinde, Elisabeth, Elsa, Eva and somewhat 
later even her most famous incarnation—lIsolde! It was in this 
last-named role that the great basso Alexander Kipnis heard her 
in Oslo, when he sang the part of King Marke, and Flagstad 
replaced the indisposed Swedish guest Nanny Larsen-Todsen. 
He took the news of her extraordinary qualities around with him, 
and this resulted in her engagement for the Bayreuth-Festspiele 
in 1933. She sang the small parts of Ortlinde and the Third 
Norn in The Ring to the entire satisfaction of the direction who 
invited her for the following year to sing the more interesting 
roles of Sieglinde and Gutrune. Kirsten Flagstad frankly admits 
that it was partly her own fault that she had not been “‘discovered”’ 
before. “In 1926 or ’27 they enquired—but I did not reply,” 
she said with a slight, but significant, laugh. The actual facts are 
that the president and chairman of the Board of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Otto H. Kahn, had heard her in 1927 and 
asked the European agent of the Metropolitan to make the 
necessary enquiries. What a pity that Flagstad did not take 
them seriously ! 

During this long ‘‘ Sleeping Beauty ”’ period nothing of gramo- 
phonic importance happened, with the exception of an extremely 
rare acoustic Odeon batch, which counted in all ten songs and 
included the famous Springtide by Grieg, and some early electric 
H.M.V. recordings of outstanding excellence. The artist herself 
did not like these fine records and a few years ago they were 


The debut of Kirsten Flagstad, 12th December, 1913, in the National Theatre of Oslo (as Nuri in d’ Albert’s ‘‘ Tiefland ”’) 


Kirsten Flagstad Gerda Wilskov 


Vilhelm Herold 


Thorleif Sohlberg Halfdan Rode 
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withdrawn from the Scandinavian H.M.V. catalogues. I believe 
that she does not approve of them because of the silvery trans- 
parent quality in the voice which belongs to her early years and 
which is now replaced by the opulent golden tone we all know. 
Some of these records’ will be familiar to readers abroad as 
fortunately many of them were exported to England and U.S.A. 
just before her fatal veto cancelled them for ever. Probably 
many collectors will find the Solveig song and the Seterjentens 
Séndag by Ole Bull (coupled on X2975) as sung by Kirsten 
Flagstad Hall fit to be classed among the most lovely electric 
soprano records ever made. But also the celebrated Snow by 
Sigurd Lie and the Lykken mellem to Mennesker are very fine (X2974) 
and caused a sensation in Norway when published, the accompani- 
ment beirg executed by the famous composer of the last-named 
song, Eyvind Alnzes ! 

Enfin! . . . twenty-one years after her debut, the right people 
turned up! In the little winter-sports town in Switzerland, the 
adorable St. Moritz, the director of the Metropolitan, Guilio 
Gatti-Casazza—assisted by Arthur Bodanzky, who a little later 
was to become her favourite conductor—engaged her, during a 
specially arranged rehearsal, for the next season. On the historical 
night, February 2nd, 1935, when Flagstad made her debut on 
the New York scene in her Bayreuth role Sieglinde, Gatti- 
Casazza probably realised that the last deed in his life-long work 
at the Metropolitan was a real sensation. Irving Kolodin, who 
was present on this occasion, wrote the following characteristic 
words : “. . . she conveyed to the younger generation of music- 
lovers an understanding of what was meant by the golden age of 
song. Flagstad demonstrated a vocal excellence and artistry 
comparable to the legendary qualities of a Nordica, a Lehmann, 
or a Ternina.” 

It is certain that her strong points are that particular richness 
in the gold-quality of the voice and that “ grande maniére ” in 
which she uses it, but it is also certain that without that appealing 
and persuasive behaviour on the stage, she would never impress 
the public as she actually does. She is far from having the scenic 
hypnotising power of a Chaliapin (who has—or will ever have ?) 
or even of much lesser dramatic figures in the world of song ; 
but the things that she does are always so absolutely right and 
done with such a real and intimate feeling for the rhythm in the 
music, that this together with her beautiful and womanly appear- 
ance is more than sufficient background for her glorious voice : 
it forms a complete whole which carries off any public on either 
side of the “ pond,” as well as in Australia and other more 
remote parts of the world. In her first grand-opera season 
Flagstad appeared as nearly all the Wagnerian heroines of whom 
her Kundry and three Briinnhildes were prepared during the 
season! Her Metropolitan coach, Herman Weigart, is said to 
have been greatly impressed by her learning the Kundry in two 
days and the Briinnhilde in Gétterdémmerung in six. On February 
6th the first partnership of Kirsten Flagstad and Lauritz Melchior 
took place in Tristan opposite Olszewska, Schorr and Hofmann. 
As Flagstad only in the last “Day” of The Ring got the full 
orchestral stage rehearsal, she was happy to find in her Scandin- 
avian partner a great help on her first nights : “all the other 
singers had sung there for years, and often I did not know what to 
do, but Melchior aided me with small signs or by murmuring 
a few words—he was an inestimable help to me!” 

Of course Flagstad was also engaged for the following year, 
which gave her even harder work, but this time also a fee worthy 
of her art—if art can be measured in dollars! It was very natural 
that all these roles rather overwhelmed her, and that her voice, 
at the end of the season, was somewhat tired, but it is really a 
pity that this temporary fatigue is recorded for posterity on the 
American batch which appeared in Europe that spring. Especi- 
ally the Liebestod from Tristan (DB2746) is far from being up to 
her mark. To this artistic drawback comes also the recording, 
which is very unfree: the voice is not allowed to come out and 
the studio seems to have been draped with heavy curtains, 
including a special thick one in front of the singer’s mouth! The 
Tannhduser Prayer (DB2747) is the best, with the ‘* Ho-jo-to-ho” 
(DA1460) as a relatively fine second. Flagstad herself is very fond 
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Kirsten Flagstad greets you 


of the prayer—and of course her decision is the only one which 
really counts ! 

Immediately after this season she embarked for the old world, 
and made her English debut as Isolde at Covent Garden on 
the 18th of May, 1936, opposite Melchior, Sabine Kallter, 
Emanuel List, Herbert Janssen and with Fritz Reimer conducting. 
Although still extremely tired and actually so ill that she was 
given stimulants between the acts, she presented an Isolde which 
has not for many, many years been vocally surpassed on this 
stage, and was received with a thunderstorm of applause of an 
intensity which only those present are likely to have an idea of. 
During the following weeks she sang the Briinnhildes with her 
usual partners Melchior, Ludwig Weber, Enid Santho and 
Elisabeth Rethberg, but she had the disappointment to see 
Rudolf Bockelmann, whom she had looked forward to having as 
Wotan in Die Walkiire, indisposed, and replaced by an artist of 
more discreet fame. A few more Tristan performances took place, 
and as I mentioned in the Melchior article in the January issue, 
a complete recording (fifty-two sides) was made during the 
actual performance of the last of these nights, but was refused 
publication by both singers. 

After Covent Garden she visited her own country and gave a 
gigantic concert which was attended by 15,000 people! She 
came to Copenhagen later in the summer to make a batch of 
songs for H.M.V. under the supervision of Rex Palmer. During 
three consecutive days a great many waxes were cut—with 
Edwin McArthur at the Steinway—but they were nearly all of 
second order : songs by Grieg (in Norwegian and in German), 
English lullabies, German popular Lieder, etc., etc. In the 
autumn, a complete second act of Tristan was planned to be 
recorded in Vienna with the Covent Garden cast of the same 
year, but for some obscure reason the recording was postponed 
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—and it has still to take place! The whole finale from Gétter- 
dimmerung—made last spring with the Philadelphia orchestra 
under Ormandy (which has reached a very high standard as 
accompaniment in the new Parsifal items with Melchior and in 
the four Flagstad records newly published)—has also been 
cancelled by her. The third Briinnhilde being her favourite role 
(with Isolde and Leonore in Fidelio as a second and a third 
“best ’’), this is all the more disappointing to learn—but let us 
hope that the rumour speaks the truth : that they are to be 
re-recorded this year! ‘* Everyone was satisfied with the tests, 
only one person was not... and unfortunately that person 
was me! .. . they (H.M.V.) are rather sorry about my verdict 
—and of course I understand them as the expenses are very high. 
That is one of the reasons why I am not particularly fond of 
making records. I know beforehand that if I do not like them 
and object to their publication, they would be so sorry!” But 
Flagstad had not only sad news about her new records. She 
confirmed the existence and the acceptance of an actual Covent 
Garden recording of the Fliegende Hollander with Ludwig Weber, 
Herbert Janssen and Thomas Beecham! “ Probably it will 
appear one day or another. I am not quite sure of anything now, 
because H.M.V. wrote to me some time after I had given my 
consent, and asked if I would not instead allow the third act of 
Die Walkiire, also recorded without my knowledge during the 
performance at Covent Garden, to be published. As I am 
satisfied with both I answered that it was all right—but since, I 
have not heard from them! Possibly neither the Wotan, Rudolf 
Bockelmann, nor the conductor, Wilhelm Furtwangler, are 
satisfied ! There you see : if it is difficult to record alone, it is 
nearly impossible to record with others. In this case, I am the 
satisfied part, in the others I am not : fuss, fuss and fuss . . .” 
As the operatic records by Flagstad and the Phily-orchestra 
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are few and all very fine, it is needless to select a list, but readers 
unfamiliar with Scandinavian songs should by any means get 
her Der gynger en bat pa bilge and Lys Natt (both by Grieg) on 
DA1515 which are entrancingly sung, very finely accompanied 
by Edwin McArthur and is one of the best couplings from her 
Copenhagen batch. 

Flagstad is a person of few words, but knows exactly how to 
express her thoughts and has a very precise. idea of things. If you 
happen to ask her which is her favourite work, she will answer— 
maybe to your surprise—‘‘ the Pathétique Sonata” ; and if you 
ask her about Jazz, she will smile and say in her charming way : 
“ Funny—yes, funny.”’ You will also find that her hobby cor- 
responds well with her reticent and almost introvert character : 
“ home-work, mostly needlework,” and then, with a sudden 
twinkle in her eyes, she adds : “. . . and motoring!” I now 
remember the saying that Flagstad used to train her voice when 
driving—singing with full voice to the accompaniment of the 
roaring motor. ‘Flagstad always sings with full voice—except 
when the score indicates a mezzo-voice—and she pretends that 
this is one of the chief reasons why her voice to-day has its 
unusual power. 

The career of Flagstad is like no other—at least in our century 
—discovered on the point of retiring after more than twenty 
years of singing, and like a comet: thrown on the operatic 
firmament to become the idol of the musical world in a few nights ! 
During her four international years she has given more pure joy 
to opera-lovers than many famous singers in a whole life! But 
how long are we fortunate enough to enjoy her after her silver- 
jubilee last year ? Let us be as discreet on this point as she wants 
us to be . . . but probably it will be wise not to miss her appear- 
ances at Covent Garden this month ! 

K. de H. L. 


ROOTS OF ENGLISH MUSIC 


BY SYLVIA BARRETT 


. BREATHES there a man with soul so dead, Who never to 
himself hath said, ‘ These are my own, my native tunes’ ? ” 
Apparently—and_ regrettably—there breathe many such poor 
benighted creatures in this country. Even among musicians, 
who should know better, there still persists the pernicious super- 
stition that “if it sounds English it can’t be good music ”’— 
which is the attitude that has, in fact, made English* music what 
it iss Our composers between Purcell and Elgar made no 
important contribution to the progress and literature of music, 
simply because they, like many other misguided people, believed 
that individuality and insularity were spelt in the same way. 
Art is international ; that is a true and well-worn saying, but 
one that is often misinterpreted. Art must be individual before 
it can be universal, national before it can be international. If 
Shakespeare had tried to write in French or German, or even in 
Latin, which was the generally accepted Esperanto of his day, 
he would certainly never have become Top Poet ; but this is 
Just what our composers—and, in their wake, our performers— 
have tried to do. Because the best music of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries was unmistakably stamped with German 
and Italian individuality, German and Italian individuality 
became the international hallmark of musical excellence. English 
composers wrote genteel and lifeless exercises in German and 
Italian music, and the public, with unusually good taste, gave 
them the go-by and plumped for the genuine article. 
English music has just as worthy an individuality as any other 
music ; and that individuality can be seen most clearly in our 
folk tunes, which have been consistently and deliberately neglected 





* The word “ English ’’ is used here to cover the whole cultural tradition of the 
British Isles, including Irish, Scottish, and Welsh. British has too “ Blimp’’ a 
flavour, and Anglo-Celtic would be a horrible word to coin. 
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by “‘ serious ” musicians for some two or three hundred years— 
until at the end of the last century Lucy Broadwood and Fuller 
Maitland, Cecil Sharp and Stanford, Vaughan Williams and 
Herbert Hughes and Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser, turned their 
attention to the traditional music of these islands. They were 
just in time to collect tangible evidence of its existence before 
“‘oaten stop and pastoral song” gave place to superhet and 
swing-time. It was they who, at last, discovered the real roots 
of English music, and set to work to encourage those roots to 
send out new shoots. 

It was inevitable that in its early stages this new, self-conscious 
music should be deliberately, almost artily, ‘‘ folky-modal.” But 
Bach wrote a Peasant Cantata which was German-folky ; why 
shouldn’t Vaughan-Williams go English-folky in a Fantasia on 
Christmas Carols, or Holst in a Suite for Strings ? In the coun- 
tries where music has flourished most, its connection with local 
folk traditions has been most obvious; only in England have 
rules of composition been imported from abroad while native 
talent wasted its sweetness on the desert air. Our gardeners 
show more sense ; they have produced a multitude of wonderful 
garden flowers by cultivating wild ones (not being a horticultural 
expert I make this statement with some trepidation, hoping that 
Mr. Middleton would “ say it’s right”) ; and in the same way 
all that is great in music has grown from the spontaneous musical 
expression of the people. 

The most obvious illustrations of this are to be found in Italian 
music. Take any typical Italian operatic aria—say, ‘‘ Dei miei 
bollenti spiriti,” from “‘ La Traviata.” This has been well and 
truly recorded by many tenors, but I believe the best version is 
Borgioli’s on Columbia. Notice its ‘“ roundness,” its smoothly 
flowing phrases, the gradual rise and fall of the melody, and the 
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emotional-intensity. Then look at an Italian folk-song. Of the 
genuine ones, few have been recorded, although we have plenty 
of the ubiquitous ‘“‘ Sahantaha Luhucihiha ”’ (see under Gigli) : 
but I do know of one suitable example in the H.M.V. Italian 
catalogue. It is a lullaby, “Fa la nana, Bambin,”’ from a 
collection by Geni Sadero, beautifully sung by Tito Schipa on 
DA1088. In the published version, the last few bars are marked 
“con un filo di voce piangente.”” How typically Italian! The 
Italian folk-singer, as well as the Italian operatic composer, gets 
every ounce of emotion out of the situation. 

German folk-song has been well covered by Richard Tauber, 
but the song I would choose as most typical is “‘ Guter mond, du 
gehst so stille,”” which the Comedy Harmonists have recorded 
for H.M.V. B8198. The squareness of the phrases here con- 
trasts with the Italian style, and the melody proceeds much more 
by jumps. And then listen to any of Beethoven’s early sonatas, 
and I hope you will agree that the highest common factor is very 
high indeed. 

The most outstanding quality of our own music seems to me 
to be the quality of understatement in contrast with the direct 
straightforward statement of Germany and the overstatement of 
Italy—the impression that there is something deeper and 
unexpressed underlying every mood. Then there is the way it 
seems to “‘ smell ” of the earth, the sea, the wind, and wet bracken. 
: These may, of course, be just personal reactions. But I 
believe that the corner-stone of English music is to be found in a 
record issued by Decca, stalwart champions of our native com- 
posers—Vaughan-Williams’ Fantasia on the old, old tune of 
“* Greensleeves,” one of the loveliest in all the literature of folk- 
song. Vaughan-Williams has gone on to greater things after 
absorbing the folky-modal tradition, but his later music still 
remains essentially English. 

The roots of English music are no longer bare and obvious as they 
were at the beginning of this century ; branches, leaves and flowers 
have appeared ; Bax, Bliss and Walton are outstanding among 
English names familiar in the concert halls of Europe. But it 
is early yet to forget or despise our humble beginnings ; and 
apart from the rights and wrongs of the situation, why on earth 
shouldn’t we hear and enjoy our undoubtedly very enjoyable 
folk-songs ? 

I wonder how many people there are to-day who consider 
themselves musical, and yet have never even heard of that 
beautiful song, ‘‘ I will give my love an apple ” ? This is typical 
of the exquisitely simple sincerity of English folk-music, and it has 
been recorded by Clive Carey, with “Oh, Sally, my dear,” 
“* My boy, Billy,” and ‘‘ The Lover’s Tasks,’? on Columbia 
DB335. Another equally delightful record by the same singer 
gives the better known “‘ Seventeen come Sunday ”’ and “ Bingo,”’ 
with two more gems—‘‘ Green Broom ” and “ The Little Turtle- 
Dove” Columbia DB477. And one of the only two surviving 
records of the one and only Plunket Greene Columbia DB1g21 
is an English folk-song—‘ Poor Old Horse.” Then there are 
the records by Philip Tanner, who might be called the last of the 
folk-singers—an old man who still sings songs that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. These records are 
really alive; the irresistible rhythm of the “Gower Reel” 
Columbia FB1570, the vigour of “ Henry Martin,” which 
shares FB1569 with the ‘‘ Gower Wassail Song,” and the subtle 
variations of pitch which are little more than inflexions and yet 
cannot be called “ out of tune,” all help to give an impression of 
robust individuality. 

One or two of the best English folk-songs have been recorded 
by Annette Blackwell. I find this singer lacking in the vitality 
that is so essential for this type of song ; but nevertheless I am 
grateful to her for recording the charming “Crystal Springs” 
(Columbia DB802), “‘ Bonny Lighter Boy ’”’ and ‘“‘ Dance to your 
Daddy ” (DB336), and ‘‘ My Johnny was a Shoemaker ” (DB607), 
a song which almost belongs to the sea-shanty family. And before 
turning to the Celtic songs, there is Mr. Announcer Grisewood, 
who has done some folk-song collecting on his own, and has 
recorded two gorgeous pieces of folk-song-humour, “A Sad 
End,” and “ Oliver Cromwell,” on H.M.V. BD636. But oh, 
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why have H.M.V. withdrawn E473 from their catalogue ? That's 
‘* Brigg Fair,” that was ; one of our most beautiful songs arranged 
for the Oriana Madrigal Society. Dare we hope that if we show 
a little more substantial interest, this will be recorded again— 
preferably in a simpler version ? 

And perhaps one day we shall get some more of Herbert 
Hughes’ lovely arrangements of Irish folk-songs. At present the 
best Irish records—and they are a very good best—are those of 
Richard Hayward. There is a long list of these in the Rex 
Irish catalogue, and he has made one or two for the other com. 
panies. The best of the lot, in my opinion, is “‘ Binnorie,” on 
Decca F3450 ; this is a ballad that is found in various forms all 
over the British Isles—a plaintive tale of two sisters who were 
wooed by the same knight until the elder pushed the younger 
into the bonnie mill-dams of Binnorie ; and how a harper strung 
his harp with the drowned girl’s golden hair, and the harp- 
strings of their own accord sang her sad story. Then there is 
““The Inniskilling Dragoon” and “The Flower of Sweet 
Strabane ” (Rex U365), ‘“‘ The Ballynure Ballad ” (Rex U227) 
and ‘“‘ Johnny I hardly knew ye” (H.M.V. BD592), the tune of 
which is better known as ‘“* When Johnny comes marching home,” 
Another Irish record, which is notable less for the songs than for 
the charm of the singer, is Kathleen Roddy’s “ Jimmy, my 
thousand treasures ’’ and ‘‘ Mary’s Spinning Song” (H.M.V. 
B3272). Of the Welsh records, Mabel Parry’s two stand out; 
there is a charming rendering of “‘ The Holly ” on Columbia 
DB385, and of “‘ Where are you going ?” “ The Bittern from 
the Banna,” “ Titrwm, Tatrwm,” and a delightful lullaby, on 
DB384. 

Last but not least, there are the Hebridean songs, which are 
almost too well known to need mentioning. The best known of 
all, perhaps, are the Eriskay Love-lilt, which the London Gaelic 
Choir has recorded for Columbia (DB202) and the ‘‘ Road to the 
Isles ’’ ; Stuart Robertson’s version on H.M.V. B8260—not his 
earlier recording of the same song—is very satisfactory. Less 
known but equally or more beautiful are “‘ The Bens of Jura” 
and “ Deirdre’s Farewell ” (Margaret Kennedy, Columbia 99232), 
“A Fairy’s Love-Song’”’? (Hugh McKay, Parlophone F3136), 
and “ Pulling the Sea-dulse ” (Patuffa Kennedy-Fraser, Columbia 
9838). Two with particularly intriguing rhythms are the 
** Milking Croon” (Hugh McKay, Columbia DB1g5) and 
““Dance to your Shadow ”’ (Morag MacDonald, DB197). 

These records will give some idea, though only a sketchy one, 
of our own musical heritage, the foundation of our national music. 
Why should we be afraid to be parochial ? Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms were as parochial as any English composer of to-day— 
it’s just that we think of them as “ international ’’ because they 
had the field to themselves for so long that no one can imagine 
any really great music sounding different. Russian music was 
suspect for a long time in its infancy because it was too closely 
allied to its folk tradition, too unlike the prevailing music of 
Europe. But the Russian nationalist composers are now inter- 
nationally accepted. French music is perhaps the least folky of 
all—but then, the French are not a very folky people ; one 
expects their music to have a certain subtle urbanity. Hungarian 
folk-songs are very typical and very lovely, but Hungarian 
** manufactured ” music is still in its cradle. Finnish folk-song 1s, 
alas ! a sealed book to me ; but I am sure that if I ever hear any, 
I shall find it very Sibelius-y. 

So, since all the greatest music speaks with the voice of its own 
people, shall we let English music learn, at long last, to be English? 


Yet Once More, O Ye Florins 


Herewith ends the sixteenth volume of THz GRAMOPHONE 
and again the importance of securing a copy of the Index to it 
must be emphasised. It really is important. Experience of being 
unable to get the index to earlier volumes for love or money has 
taught most of our readers this lesson. As usual the price is 28. 
if orders are received before July 1st and thereafter, till the stock 
is exhausted, 2s. 6d. The Index itself will probably be ready 
for distribution by the middle of June. 
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RONDO IN D MAJOR, K485 (MOZART) 
Wolff. Musicraft, 1015. 
Casadesus. Columbia, LX765. 
Kraus. Parlo-Odeon, R20398. 
Kentner. Columbia, DX908. 


To make a second review of this kind really useful one requires 
the co-operation of the reader in a special kind of way. He should 
have the score before him and be able to refer to this or that bar. 
Lacking that, only general remarks, for the most part, can be made. 

First of all there are textual differences. Kentner and Kraus 
use an edition which gives the theme (in all its appearances) as 
minim, semiquaver—dotted quaver (these two notes repeated) 
instead of minim and two lots of equal quavers as in the Wolff 
and Casadesus records. The effect of the semiquaver at the speed 
of this piece corresponds almost to an acciacatura. It gives a 
certain piquancy to the often repeated theme and I, personally, 
prefer it. My own edition is edited by Beringer and has even 
quavers. Then the treatment of the turns on page 2 also differs, 
but this is not important. 

Wolff’s record suffers from rather a noisy surface and too forward 
tone which, compared to the others, sounds somewhat metallic. 
His performance is brisk and well phrased but lacking in grace 
and charm. He plays C natural for C sharp where the Rondo 
tune goes from F major to D minor for a moment, but is perfectly 
accurate otherwise. 

Casadesus uses small tone, well graded and pleasant, and takes 
the music a little more quickly than is needed. Under his fingers 
the Rondo smiles, though his treble trill-accompaniment (theme 
in the bass) is too loud both times it comes, his treatment of the 
page before the last too dramatic for the slight nature of the 
material, and his arrival at the interrupted cadence (chord of 
B flat) after this too abrupt. Wolff is also guilty on these counts. 

With these two out of the running we have to consider Kraus 
and Kentner. Now it becomes largely a matter of taste. Kraus 
always makes her bass stand out well (when, I mean, melodic 
interest lies there) and keeps the trill accompaniment well in the 
background. Her sense of proportion is keener than Kentner’s 
in this matter but in all else he runs her close. Both pianists 
come on to that interrupted cadence exactly in the right way 
and do not dramatise the preceding phrases. Kentner sparkles 
more than Kraus, but she, as recorded, uses more musical and 
actual tone. 

Some practical points may clinch the matter for the pecunious. 
The final side (Part III) of Mozart’s Unser dummer pébel meint 
(K455) is on the reverse of the Rondo as played by Kraus and the 
record is six shillings. Kentner, at four shillings, gives Liszt’s 
Waldesrauschen on the reverse. 

ALR. 


LISZT : FIRST PIANO CONCERTO, E FLAT 

H.M.V. Levitzki and London Symphony Orchestra 
(Ronald). D1775, 6. 

Columbia. Sauer and Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra, 
Paris (Weingartner). LX789, 90, 91. 

Decca. Brailowsky and Berlin Philharmonic (Priiwer). 
CA8 100, 1, 2. 

— Gieseking and London Philharmonic (Wood). 

181, 2. 


Gieseking and Levitzki get it on to four sides. Brailowsky 
takes five (one of them half filled), and gives the best-known 
of the Liebestrdéume on side 6. Sauer also has one half-filled side, 
and another not much more than half full, but, spreading himself 
more broadly, makes six sides of it without a fill-up. Levitzki 
puts on the fastest speed. The old D numbers gave some solid 
comforts, and less added clang than some present-day recordings. 
Gieseking’s has rather too much clang for my taste. Sauer, 
though he plays in a rather heavy, solid way, records excitingly. 
I think it will mostly depend on how highly spiced you like your 
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Liszt-clang. There is not much to worry about in the music, 
goodness knows. It would be hard to cover twenty-seven pages 
with less to show than my old friend (and in some ways hero) 
does in this first movement. The key-slices are lovely, but short- 
winded tushery prevails. In several ways the A major concerto 
(No. 2) is better filled. 

I think the finale, in the four-side recordings, too hurried. It 
wants space for the twelve-foot-high giant to get his breath and 
blow us all to smithereens with those gorgeous blasts, which, for 
all my antique love, I cannot but laugh at. Brailowsky is making 
a capital job of the Rhapsodies just now. His piano doesn’t quite 
record evenly, but he touches the right scale of feeling (best, in 
the slow movement). He’s really good. Perhaps Gieseking sings 
better. Sauer is a bit weak in this movement (as regards record- 
ing : his technique has something to do with it also, of course). 
When it falls below mf it isn’t of the best. But for lightnings and 
classical solidities, I think this most recent recording has it. 

The orchestra comes off better in the Sauer recording. Yet 
the man to whom the extra 6s. is a consideration will find Giese- 
king’s quite a treat. I don’t think, on hearing them together, that 
the Sauer is very much more exciting. For 12s. I can well recom- 
mend the Gieseking. There is a certain little feeling of high 
authority in Sauer that adds a savour, when one muses over that 
queer creature the composer (whom Newman reveals so finely in 
The Man Liszt). 





LISZT : SECOND PIANO CONCERTO, A MAJOR 
Parlophone. Pembauer and Symphony Orchestra (Weiss- 
mann). E10753, 4, 5: 

H.M.V. De Greef and London Symphony Orchestra 
(Ronald). DB1645, 6, 7. 

Columbia. Petri and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Heward). LX737, 8, 9. 

H.M.V. fills the sixth side with Liszt’s Hungarian Storm March, 
conducted by Coates. Columbia fills it with Gretchen am Spinnrade, 
Liszt’s transcription of the Schubert song. A.R. reviewed the last- 
named set (short note in November, 1938, longer notice in 
December). 

The A major is deeper and really more sumptuous than the 
E flat, which, I fear, that triangle damned for good. (But if I 
throw the First’s triangle, somebody may hurl back at me the 
Second’s cymbals, that can make just as big a bruise. Let us bury 
them both.) The older H.M.V. set comes out better than I’d 
thought, but it does not quite stand up to Col. for teamwork and 
tone, though Ronald’s charming handling of the orchestra is not 
easily beaten. The Storm March (mostly cheerful) shows up the 
slightly blunt tone of this older recording-type, where we want 
the warmer luxuriousness of the best present-day work (but this, 
as every judicious person must realise, brings with it drawbacks. 
In gramophony I have never known it otherwise, and presumably 
it is the same in every other art. The sensible man gives thanks 
for the boons, and tholes the banes philosophically). The Parlo- 
phone set (late 1928) has some sweet-smiling moments, but the 
band cannot enrich the big-bassy parts ; Anno Domini tells its 
tale. 


LALO : SYMPHONIE ESPAGNOLE 
Columbia. Huberman and Vienna Philharmonic (Szell). 
LX347, 8, 9. 
H.M.V. Menuhin and Orchestre Symphonique, Paris 
(Enesco) DB1999-2002. 

Huberman leaves out the Intermezzo, the middle movement of 
the work’s five. This provides a not too harsh price-adjustment 
(four discs to three) for the man who likes the work but is not 
passionate about having every bit of it. Some works, one feels, 
are worth any money ; others are worth about so much : yet 
one would not like to do without them altogether. The Lalo 
seems a universal favourite. He had Spanish roots, developed 
late, was strongly influenced by men like Delacroix, the painter, 
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and had a true balletic feeling. One can read all sorts of romance 
into a work like this. The combination of French and Spanish 
feeling, even in a form which many Spaniards declare to be 
debased, is a winner, whether in Lalo, Debussy, or Ravel. Also, 
this “ symphony ” (really a suite) is one of the easy introductions 
to large-scale working. “‘ Give your friends Lalo, and see them 
smile !’’ Those who like Bizet, in particular, are likely to take to 
Lalo. 

The movements (Allegro, Scherzando, Intermezzo, Andante and 
Finale) run thus: Col., 1st, 347 ; 2nd and first part of 4th, 348 ; 
end of 4th, and the 5th, 349. H.M.V., 1st, 1999 ; 2nd, and part 
of grd, 2000 ; end of grd, and 4th, 2001 ; 5th, 2002. Huberman’s 
tone records rather less bigly than Menuhin’s, who works a bit 
harder. Huberman conjures up, for me, more of the flashing 
brilliance and impassioned quality of Sarasate—but then, I 
heard him only in his last years, before any critical thought had 
developed ; so maybe it is merely old times that have me in 
thrall. Menuhin’s large-scale recording can give a wilder fling 
to the finale, but I still think Huberman has the better style. If 
you can pass a few notes that come out on the thin side, he 
should please your sense of the dancing quality. But Menuhin 
has bigger notes, and of course plenty of spunk. 


ANALYTICAL NOTES 


FRANCK : SYMPHONIC VARIATIONS 


H.M.V. Cortot and London Philharmonic (Ronald), 
DB2185, 6. 


Columbia. Gieseking and London Philharmonic (Wood), 
LX192, 3. 


All that can be said of Cortot has been said—all, even, of his 
piano. He stands, for me, an entirely delightful interpreter of 
this work. Hess and Cortot I bracket first in it, for charm and 
Franckian frolic. The Col. tone is the bigger, but not, of course, 
quite the latest size. This is a case of recording values set against 
interpretative. There are ample opportunities to discover which 
one cherishes most. Take, e.g., the pianist’s phrasing about half 
an inch on side 2. The Col. orchestral fiddles in a forte are 
shrieky ; to me, unpleasantly so. The Cortot recording, then, has 
in my ear a finer life. Mark, for instance, the finish, where Col. 
drags and bumps (as indeed the orchestral part does, before that). 
Those detached chords rarely are played in time by any band. 
The brass is not sufficiently compelled to be on the beat. It is 
our old British “‘ near enough.” 

W.R.A. 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List). 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter): Symphony 86, in 
D (Haydn). H.M.V., DB3467, 8, 9 (12in., 18s.). Score, 
Eulenburg. Auto DB8640-2. 


This is not a commonly played Haydn. It begins with a very 
placid slow introduction, and follows with a kicking up of heels 
strikingly extensive—starting this out of the key. When the 
second subject is expected, the first does duty—a trick common 
in fairly early Haydn, and found at intervals later. One more 
idea winds up the exposition. Side 2 brings development, of 
a few clear elements, chiefly the heels-kicking, and then of the 
winding-up idea. The recapitulation has some strong effects, 
in those pauses and reminiscences. ° 

The slow movement, curiously marked “‘ Capriccio,”’ is in the 
broadest, most serene style—capricious in following a flowery 
path of figuration and using lovely advanced key-moves, in an 
improvisatory way. Its dramatic hits are notable, on the latter 
part of side 3. It is as powerful as the best parts of the Creation. 
How powerfully romantic is this music! 3468 is worth getting 
for its intimation of glories to come. Yet on the resumption of 
the first theme we feel we are safely back in the simply decorative 
art that expressed one side (but only one) of Haydn’s nature. 
Even yet, we have another shade or two of colour showing a vein 
of rarer metal amongst the ore. 

The Minuet employs familiar gambits of phraseology, but 
hark how prettily they begin to be extended and key-varied. 
The trio plays the village maiden to perfection, all roses and 
cream, demureness and dimples. The finale slashes the sword 
of operatic comedy. Those pauses strike piquant attitudes. 
Mozart’s comedic power at its best is here reproduced. The more 


you cut and come again at Haydn, the more you wonder at his 
resource. It is only in one or two fiddle phrases here that I think 
the players could have been on a finer balance. Otherwise 
spirit and tone are delightful in every way throughout this 
astonishingly diversified little masterpiece. 


Cortot and Orchestra (Barbirolli). Piano Concerto No. 2, 
in F minor (Chopin). H.M.V., DB2612-5 (12 in., 24s.). 

I have been able to get down from the office two other record- 
ings of this—the Columbia (Marguerite Long and the Paris 
Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra: Gaubert. LX4-7), and the 
Rubinstein-L.S.O. (Barbirolli), This is H.M.V. DB1494-7. 
Each (cutting slightly the first movement) takes seven sides, 
and has a fill-up: Mlle. Long playing the Mazurka, Op. 59, 
No. 2, and Rubinstein the C sharp minor Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2. 
I have no strong preference among the three. The Col. tone 
is distinctly slighter. On the whole Rubinstein’s is the biggest 
and most even, but I find Cortot’s the most interesting inter- 
pretation. There are few pianists whose poetry I find more con- 
genial, though he does not record as well as some others. The 
balance and shaping of a few of those slow movement phrases 
are worth analysis. But Rubinstein produces a more impressive 
flow of tone, where that is wanted. Neither H.M.V. set, in the 
recorded orchestral tone, comes to my ideal. Cortot’s last side 
but one seems to me, again, the more pure Chopin in impulse. 
These things are hard to analyse (though I am sure they can be 
divided down to minute particulars), and quite mad to argue 
about. One just enters some particular interpretative artist’s 
heaven and is thankful to let everybody else do likewise with his 
or her blissful abode. 

Chopin was a strange, secretive being who, thwarted in his 
hopes for life and love (what on earth could a broody hen like 
George Sand have done for him?), opened out to the sun in his 
music instead. Both Bidou and Pourtalés (the latter is being 
remaindered, I see) are helpful to understanding. In Chopin 
we need not seek ‘‘ the man behind the music.”’ I doubt if there 
is anybody really at home, there ; but we find the man in the 
music. Liszt, that excellent old searcher of hearts (except his 
own: but he may have seen further into that than most of us 
can into ours), loved Chopin, and saw his danger of frustration 
through weakness of will, lack of decision. He suffered much, so 
Chopin’s “‘ ideal,’’ of whom he dreamed, before he had known 
her as disappointingly he came to later, provided hina with 
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artistic stimulus. For her, he said, he composed the slow movement 
of this work ; and the motive (as Pourtalés puts it, ‘‘ the joys of 
hopelessness”) made the Romantic world go round, sometimes 
in almost sickening spin, at others in an ecstasy of dreams we 
can never now recapture. Liszt has it that the sentiment, “* by 
turn radiant and full of pity,’’ made one think of-some gracious 
remote valley, in which, against the splendour of Nature, was 
played out some sad scene of love’s tragedy. Pourtalés, a bit 
grimly, says “‘ Look at concert audiences. They are made up 
for the most part of lovers and old people.’”’ He finds Chopin’s 


skill (though in the concerto form hampered) ‘‘ developed and 


assimilated in his first sorrows.” So it is folly to worry about the 
concerto gua concerto. When Chopin first played it in 1830, 
he gave in to custom, and performed it in separate movements 
with intervals (they did the same with Beethoven’s symphonies 
then). Liszt saw at once that the composer was “‘ fettered ” by 
the form. He himself knew how to make exciting new shapes for 
a work of symphonic proportions. Chopin didn’t, and any way, 
his muse was not of symphonic size: which means no more than 
that there are just as fine champions in the fly-weight as in the 
heavy-weight class. And formally, who can sniff at any of his 
shapings ? Think of the power of the F minor Fantasia, or of 
the Scherzi or Ballades, which mould their own shapes for their 
exciting life. We lose, here, something of what Liszt called 
“the floating and indeterminate colour,” that “ shadowy and 
sketchy indecision’ (perhaps ‘‘ wAvering”’ would be a better 
word), that Liszt aptly likened, in a typically lush trope, to the 
cloud vapours draping ‘‘ the white-bosomed maids of Ossian,” 
when mortals catch glimpses of them and their homes in the sky. 


Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra, New York (Bar- 
birolli): Suite for Strings (arr. from Purcell: Barbirolli). 
H.M.V., DB3729, 30 (12 in., 12s.). 


The recording is in full fig, but smoother than that of our 


Boston friends. Purcell’s magnificence is fitly clothed with the 


riches of the orchestra. Nothing can hide the original power of 
one who, the more we hear of him, the more we feel to have 
been partly wasted by his period and even more by the short 
span allowed him. There is some mournful intimation, to me, 
in the bare fifth at the end of side 1. The overture-spread of 
this side shows some of his best breadth. Quiet grace in some 
charming curves—perhaps with a touch of mild melancholy in 
their descents—is on side 2. Here I could have liked a little more 
ease in the impulse. It pushes just a trifle. Then we come to an 
item well known—the song Fairest Isle, one of the patriotic 
ditties whose music was so much better than their too florid 
sentiments. These grandly built tunes are well known to school 
children. Ask an adult to hum any of them... . 

Side 3 is filled with Dido’s Lament, the wonderful expression 
of grief, built on its ever-recurring bass motive, like the per- 
sistence of sorrow itself. The last side has a dance and a bold- 
vaunting contrapuntal piece in which the orchestral brass peals 
with a will and a thrill. These records can be recommended 
very strongly. 


*Light Symphony Orchestra (Boult): Minuet from 
Féte Galante, and Two Interlinked French Folk 
Melodies (Ethel Smyth). H.M.V., DB3762 (12 in., 6s.), 


The piece on French tunes was originally an interlude in the 
“post-war comedy.in one act,” produced in 1925, Entente 
Cordiale. Though, as I recall, this section had nothing to do with 
the operetta, or ballad opera, it is a gay little item of light-Prom. 
provenance. The first tune is a vintage song from Burgundy, 
the more gently vinous and endearing because of the three-phrase 
shaping of part of its insouciant progress. The strings’ minor-key 
ballad comes from Brittany. The two link like the arms of old 
friends, one sober and slightly sad and the other sober enough— 
yet—and happily determined not to be so for very long. 

This is the complete little charmer of an interlude, touched 
off by both players and recorders with perfect clarity. I have 
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encored it, and when I encore a record, that means three stars onit 
and none on the bottle. The Minuet (so-called: it is truly a 
sarabande) descends from Delibes and Bizet, with touches of the 
dunnamany composers whose smiles gleam momentarily 
through so much of Dame Ethel Smyth’s music: one of the 
causes of its missing the highest levels ; but let nobody miss the 
delicate attraction of her practised grace in such an affair as the 
masked ball at which this minuet was danced before the King 
and Queen of the land of Harlequin and Columbine. There are 
really two parts—the first section, and then a Musette, with its 
soft burden of continuous G. This has a part for chorus, to the 
words ‘‘ Hushed is the world, faded the light.””> The minuet- 
in-sarabande-shape returns. After it there is a tiny bit of a 
familiar folk-song, whose provenance escapes me. It may be 
from the puppet-play, within the tragic little operetta, which is 
founded on a story by. Maurice Baring from Orpheus in Mayfair, 
put into poetic form by Edward Shanks. This came out about 
1923. Pierrot, to “save a woman’s honour,” as the fantastic 
old phrase has it (how on earth can it be done ?), takes on himself 
the blame of the Queen’s meeting with her exiled lover, and is 
hanged for his pains. 

I wish this side had been taken a bit more slowly. It is just too 
fast to get the spirit out. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Music from 
Les Cent Baisers (d’Erlanger). H.M.V., C3098, 9 (12 in., 
8s.). 

I know nothing of this ballet. The first record holds the opening 
Scherzo and Dance of the Princess, Ensemble and Lamento (Dance of 
the Prince). The other has Grande valse, Conclusion—The Hundred 
Kisses—Entry of the King and Closing Scene. The composer, Baron 
F. d’Erlanger, born in Paris in 1868, is a naturalised British 
subject. I have heard several of his works, which have been given 
a fair amount of broadcast attention. I could never quite see why. 
None of them seems to go beyond a mild balladry. This recording 
is loud, crisp, vivid, not of the kind that I greatly pursue. It takes 
on values which are not the purest that can be given—a trifle 
like those which the cinema organ affords (I am not comparing 
the tone so much as the larger-than-life-but-less-than-natural 
effect that both give). This kind of whoopery does not get far, 
I fear. It is the product of a prolific but reflective talent. How- 
ever, we know that ballet music may please better when there is 
something for the eye to be occupied with ; and one’s mood in 
the theatre is sometimes indulgent ; but I really do not find any- 
thing either original or particularly ingenious in this fluent 
stuff ; and the recording is not of the kind that I want to hear 
developing. 

Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich): Sokol March 

(Suk). H.M.V., B888q (10 in., 3s.). 


Some splendidly stimulating brass fanfares and drum rolls, to 
start. The drumming gets in the way a bit, later, slightly over- 
powering the strings, and there is a little sharpness of edging in 
the brass, but the music fulfils what seems a straightforward 
purpose with brisk competence on all counts. It is not highly 
** national,’ to my ear, but with one or two of those phrase- 
extensions and six-bar gamuts, and a bit of key-swirling that 
comes well from the man who married Dvofak’s daughter, and 
has worn in a pleasantly individual way something of the bigger 


man’s panache. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : Dances, The Three 
Cornered Hat (Falla). H.M.V., B8887, 8 (10 in., 3s. each). 


The percussive element is well served in this characteristically 
large-bodied recording of some of the best bits from the ballet. 
We might have had about a quarter more, for three of the sides 
are not full. The three-corneredness is, nominally, that of the 


‘hat gracing the graceless Governor, who pursues the miller’s 


wife: the miller making the other, third, corner in the events, 
and contriving to outwit the Governor, who ends up in the air— 
tossed in a blanket by the populace, who mightily relish the fun. 
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You can hear them in full cry on one disc. The whole affair is 
rather noisy, with occasional corners in the quality I could like 
smoothed ; but that quality lay, I remember, in the Russian 
Ballet’s performance, when it was first heard in London in 1919. 
Ten years later I recall particularly Woizikovsky and Sokolova 
as the pair, and Balanchin as the Governor. Falla is a fine artist 
in line-work, always sparing yet opulent in effect. This Spanish 
music was immensely refreshing, twenty years ago. It still 
delights (though one cannot hear it without thinking outside 
it, to the tormented land: my first two records this month a 
Czech march and some Spanish dances—vigour, joy, creative 
power. . . .). 

The recording we are familiar with: it does not allow much 
for quiet corners ; the whole seems to be at too high a tonal 
tension ; yet the nature of the music’s peculiar and wholly 
engaging brilliance must be remembered. But I feel sure our 
friends over there could let up a little, and enlarge the bounds 
of their softer tone, without disappointing whatever expectations 
they have built up. Just how those expectations lie, and what 
American opinion of various kinds thinks about present-day 
recording—its own and ours—I hope to note during a trip to the 
United States during May and June. 


DECCA 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Melichar): Overture, The 
Beautiful Galathea (Suppé). Decca-Polydor, LY6143 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Parlophone had a recording of this last month, which I re- 
member satisfied me well in its string “ lift.” The paces are a 
good deal different (as I remember the other: it is not here). 
In one or two little bits of melody there is perhaps a prettier 
gentleness in this record, but Melichar is not quite the most 
melting of conductors. Yet we get a very good level of straight- 
forward, alert playing, recorded with, certainly, no extreme of 
loudness, and a smooth quality that befits the creamy melodies. 
The biggest tone (of, for instance, the Boston or New York size) 
is not here. It is in the matter of the period-tang and rather more 
brilliance that I think the Parlophone record has it. 


Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra (P. van Kempen): 
Slavonic March (Tchaikovsky). Decca-Polydor, LY6134 
(12 in., 4s.). 

This reminds us of armed-camp Europe sixty years ago, its 
alliances, pros and antis. Serbia got its independence from 
Turkey in 1878, after a war in which Turkey won, and the Serbs 
were directed by Russians, many Russians also fighting in the 
ranks. Nicholas Rubinstein got up a concert to raise money for 
the wounded, and Tchaikovsky wrote a pre-“ 1812’ war piece, 
first called a Russo-Serbian March, showing forth the sure triumph 
of the Slavs. The march, unlike some such works, first remembers 
the dead, its opening being “‘ in the manner of a funeral march.” 
Some of the tunes are said to be Serbian folk-songs: such, one 
presumes, as that which is used near the end of side 1. 
The Russian National Anthem waves a protecting wand over 
Serbia on the other side, blending with the other tune. 

The orchestration is naturally noisy, and the recording makes 
the most of it, keeping up the thing very spiritedly, and pleasing 
me by its abounding bass bounces. The string tone otherwise 
is not quite as sweet as it might be, but the main thing is the 

ering away, which is done in first-class style. My fibre 
rebelled, but cold steel is the only stuff for war-music, surely. 
Dear me, what reminders our recorders are giving us this month ! 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (L. Ludwig): Overture, 
Leonora No. 3 and Turkish March (Ruins of Athens) 
(Beethoven). Decca-Polydor, LY6135, 6 (12 in., 8s.). 


In October, 1937, page 196, I compared several recordings. 
The two best, Walter’s with the Vienna Philharmonic on H.M.V. 
DB 2885, 6, and Mengelberg’s with the Concertgebouw, on 
Col. LX129, 30, I have got down from town again, to hear with 
this new Decca. 


Mengelberg used the same fill-up as Ludwig 
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does, and Walter chose the overture from the same drama, in 
which Minerva visits Athens to see what has happened since her 
time. The city is in ruins. A lament over it, by two Greek 
slaves, forms the opening matter of the overture. The Turkish 
March is of course one of those excuses for a not unreasonable 
jingling-Johnnyism which even the best composers were not 
unwilling to enjoy, about then. 

No. 3 has perhaps the brightest resonance of all in Walter’s 
recording. His strings dominate a bit more, but never hardly, 
In the quieter sections, the newest set fills out the body well. 
Mengelberg’s recordings suffer somewhat from the chamber, 
There is not quite the feeling that we are getting all the players 
are giving. Walter’s strings, on top, are not so smooth as Ludwig’s 
(in the last rallying scalic rush, for instance, you can hear the 
difference well), but he gets a bigger blaze, with a better }ass, 
(In drumatry, the order is 1, Walter; 2, Mengelberg; 3, 
Ludwig.) Mengelberg achieves a terrific excitement, without 
as much tone to back it up as the others. In detail, I think 
Walter wins, but the Berliners, with their slightly darker quality 
(as we have it here endisced), provide fine money’s worth. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Prélude a 
inane @un faune (Debussy). Columbia, LX805 
12 in., 6s.). 

In May, 1937, page 525, I noticed, Secondly, four recordings 
—the Straram, Opéra-Comique, Albert Hall and Philadelphia’s, 
and gave a note about the music’s background and affinities, 
I found the Philadelphia just a little overpowering, but not quite 
in the sense in which the faun felt the noonday heat’s dominance. 
The Straram was excellent value at 4s. I think this Beecham 
overtops the lot, in its finest moments—the rippling of the harp, 
the oboe’s nostalgia, the little bursts of (perhaps) the faun’s 
passion. This recording gives full value in the reproduction of 
every instrument’s tone ; a quality not often found in perform- 
ances of this difficult piece. There must be a creamy smoothness, 
a balmy air, the heated noontide languishing quality, the little 
creature’s whimsical emotion—for he must not be taken too 
solemnly ; and a unification of all these elements, and as many 
others as you like to dream into the music. The tiniest sticking- 
out of any instrument, a sour note, a phrasing-sag, and the magic 
is broken. I think the spell is woven with great skill, subtlety in 
deployment, and fine taste ; pure beauty results, and the record 
pleases me very highly. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner): Concerto 
Grosso in D, Op. 6, No. 5 (Handel). Columbia, LX803, 4 
(12 in., 12s.). Score, Eulenburg. 


The Decca (Boyd Neel) records of several of the concerti, 
including this, were noticed and described in March, 1937 
(page 428). The band is not very big. I think the effect is rather 
more nervously alert here, though the tone is lighter. The Neel 
players recorded with more of a bite. For the Presto I like the 
lightest tone that will bring out the detail and make the phrases 
tumble best—like acrobats. The other set made me wish for more 
strings in the succeeding Largo, and I find this one also just a 
trifle thin also ; but for once (this is rare) I have a slightly swing- 
ing record, which unsteadies the music. It is all to the good to 
get away from the old big-bow-wow idea of Handel; but I 
remember the attractive youthful eagerness of the Neel record- 
ings. On side 3 one can admire the easy poise and the avoidance 
of that feeling of pushing (often rather too strongly) that may 
easily weaken such music. I am surprised how frequently this 
squareness of stressing (rather a British weakness) is heard. The 
controlling hand is light ; the touches of increased tone always 
tend to a shaping, shapely and elegant end. Thus stodginess (to 
my mind, the unforgivable sin in Handel) is avoided. We havea 
rich, full-bodied, always ripe string tone ; my only mild grief 
is that they haven’t got rid of the keyboard, that relic of so little 
comfort. It never truly chimes with the strings, and I get in- 
creasingly tired of its tagging along with them, even when, as 
here, it is not unduly intrusive. 
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PARLOPHONE 


E.1.A.R. Symphony Orchestra, Turin (La Rosa Parodi) : 
Overture, La Scala di Seta (Rossini). Parlophone, E11409 
(12 in., 4s.). 

Beecham gave us a splendidly nervous, light-footed treading 
of this Silken Ladder (Col. LX255). I do not think this one 
quite so brilliant, either in quality or impulse. It is lacking in 
recorded fullness (e.g. the end). The playing is gently controlled 
in the quiet opening, and quite competently worked up, but the 
string work is rather ordinary in phrasing. There is not much in 
the overture, but the gallant poise of one tune (pure Rossini 
panache) and the sudden key-change on the last side, offsets the 
jog-trottery elsewhere. Rossini wrote this farce-setting at twenty 
(1812). There is certainly sufficient freshness in the overture 
(if we hear it with an ear to its background of conventional- 
Italianism by other composers) to make it worth hearing as a 
sample of Rossini’s ability to learn from Mozart, the greatest 
teacher of them all, and spice his work with new sauces—not the 
least effective being the device that earned him the nickname of 
“Signor Crescendo.” given him by Berton, a professor at the 
Paris Conservatoire. Mr. Toye mentions that a few months later 
the composer was accused of stealing this idea from Mosca. 


Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Heger) : Overture, Aless- 
andro Stradella (Flotow). Parlophone, E11408 (12 in., 
4s.). Score, Philharmonia or Eulenburg. 

The Stradella legend had it that the composer-singer (c. 1645- 
82) eloped with a nobleman’s mistress. The enraged party set 
ruffians on their track. These, hearing an oratorio of Stradella’s, 
were melted, warned the couple, and desisted from their job. 
But Stradella was later murdered by more conscientious villains. 

Flotow, at twenty-five, made a “ lyric drama ”’ on the subject 
for Paris. Then, seven years later, he re-composed it as grand 
opera, for Hamburg. Germany loved it, London hated it, and 
Paris never produced it. 

Flotow made Stradella a fine singing character, naturally, and 
caused the lady’s guardian Bassi (not in this version lover, though 
he wanted her) to be overcome by the hero singing a hymn about 
the Blessed Virgin’s mercy to repentant sinners. Bassi blesses the 
pair, and consents to their marriage. There is nothing much on 
side 1 but a single tune, which is chiefly Weber-descended (though 
Flotow’s culture was mostly French). The lively stuff on side 2 
shows more of this latter influence. The recording does nicely 
with all of this harmless stuff, keeping it mild but bright. 


Royal Opera House Orchestra, Stockholm (Jarnefelt) : 
Berceuse and Musette (King Christian Suite) (Sibelius). 
Parlophone, R2663 (10 in., 3s.). 


The cradle song is not particularly strong Sibelius. It comes 
from a common stock, partly German and partly Griegian, and 
whilst it says a simple thing unaffectedly, it has scarcely enough 
distinction to make it worth cherishing ; and the playing does 
little, in this or the Musette, to frame the tunes with special grace. 
Indeed, it sounds a pedestrian performance, and the wind tone 
is not (as we have it here) as good as we now expect. In a word, 
I feel that all concerned were just walking through the music. 
This disappointing level may, and I hope will, be altered in 
future recordings by this orchestra. 


Grand Symphony Orchestra (O. Dobrindt): Overture, 
Banditenstreiche (Jolly Robbers) (Suppé¢). Parlophone, 
E11410 (12 in., 4s.). 

O, those operatic bandits! I haven’t a notion what they are 
up to in this opera, and nothing would compel anybody, surely, 
to care. The overture is just the usual gassy ginger-pop, at which 
the band blazes away in out-of-door style. When the tone hangs 
together well enough, as it does here, I don’t mind loudness in 
recording ; and nobody expects subtlety from Suppé. I don’t 
think we shall find any unsuspected riches in him now, and I 
Suggest that we have sufficient samples of his style to last us quite 
a long time. W.R.A 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Kentner (piano). Sonata in B flat major (“ Hammer- 
vier”), Op, 106 (Beethoven). Columbia DXg12-16 
(5 12 in., 20s.). Auto DX8139-43. 

This is Kentner’s first recording of one of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas and the first time he has had his powers fully extended. 
For purposes of comparison there are the previous recordings of 
Schnabel (Beethoven Soc., Vol. 10) and Kempff (Decca 
CA8254-8) which I reviewed together in the November, 1936, 
GRAMOPHONE. One has noticed in some of Kentner’s Liszt 
records a mannerism which seems to be growing on him—a 
tendency to lean on first beats and to make a slight break on the 
last beats of certain bars. This romanticising tendency does 
something to disturb the vital rhythm of Beethoven’s tremendous 
first movement and makes Kentner’s interpretation of the move- 
ment less than heroic. I do not feel, in any case, that he has got 
at the heart of the music here, for though some of his gestures 
are on a large enough scale, one does not get an all-through 
impression of the bigness of the music or of great emotional 
tension. Bekker says of the work, ‘‘ There was never a more 
powerful musical expression of the strife between mind and 
matter. The composer, standing above the world of actuality, 
wrestles with the deficiences and limitations of the mechanism of 
the pianoforte which would drag him down and imprison his 
fancy. Both composer and instrument have their victories ; both 
have their defeats.”’ This conflict is at its height in the last move- 
ment. Beethoven declared to a friend that there was no art in 
making a fugue ; he’d made them by the dozen in his student 
days. But imagination, he said, asserts its rights, and nowadays 
a new and truly poetic element finds a place in the traditional 
form. The result of this view is one of the most powerful and 
rugged movements in music. (Beethoven provided another in the 
final movement he intended for the B flat major string quartet, 
Op. 130.) 

Kentner does give us some of the driving power which marshals 
and hurls at the listener these bunches of notes, large leaps, and 
jubilant trills, and his part playing is clear: but his interpreta- 
tion is conscientious rather than deeply felt. The lash of the whip 
is not in his giving out of the fugue subject and the uncertainty of 
rhythmic control is a handicap. At the end of the first record of 
this movement (Part 8) Kentner again indulges in his particular 
mannerism and it appears also at the beginning of the slow 
movement (Part 4; end of bars 2, 4, 6, 7). The pianist shows an 
odd lack of sensitiveness to tonal gradations in his playing of this 
sonata. There is not a genuine double piano throughout and he 
fails to give us the magic of the sudden momentary incursion into 
C minor in the Scherzo, or of the wonderful modulation into 
G major in the slow movement. I have only received one record 
of this movement, but judging from that the pianist conveys 
little feeling of “‘ that deep sorrow for which there is no remedy, 
and which finds expression not in passionate outpourings, but in 
the immeasurable stillness of utter woe.” The Scherzo, again, 
lacks bite and fantasy and even rhythmic alertness. In spite, 
therefore, of the promise held out by Kentner’s performance with 
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an Leno in Beethoven’s F major violin and piano sonata 
(LX8406-8) and of a technique, of course, fully adequate to the 
task he is unable, it seems, to rise to the height of Beethoven’s 
tremendous “ argument” and his interpretation can only be 
called disappointing as a whole, in a work that must be regarded 
as an entity. The recording is only fair. In the Scherzo and what 
I have of the adagio it is quite good, but there is a lack of body and 
vitality in the other movements, though I think it is better than 
Schnabel’s recording, if much less good than Kempff’s. 


Emil Sauer (piano). Consolation No. 3 in D flat major (Liszt) 
_and Valse Oubliée No. x (Liszt). Col. LX8o7 (12 in., 6s.). 


Emil Sauer’s recording of Liszt’s E flat piano concerto has had a 
fine press and I believe the A major concerto is to follow. The 
veteran pianist gives us now a charming sample of his great art and 
the great traditions it embodies. His playing of the third Consola- 
tion, a nocturne in the manner of Field whose music Liszt much 
admired, is beautifully restrained and the melody sings, with 
delicate rubato, quietly and sweetly above its legato arpeggio accom- 
paniment. No doubt Sauer has his master’s authority for the 
ending. I much prefer the gently falling close in the printed 
edition. 

The Forgotten Waltzes are three in number and this one in F 
sharp major is the same, I think, as that recorded by Horowitz 
and Barer. Sauer makes a lot of the sudden passionate outburst 
in the music and well conveys the mordant flavour of the second 
half of this fascinating little piece. Was it from this source that 
Debussy got the idea for his valse La plus que lente ? The recording 
seems to me to be extremely faithful and responsive and I 
thoroughly recommend this disc of two pieces within the powers 
of average players. Besides being very enjoyable for its own 
sake it will be a valuable lesson to them. 


Borovsky (piano). Hungarian Rhapsodies (Liszt), No. 8, 
F sharp minor. Decca PO5128. 10 in., 3s. No. g, in 
E flat major LY6137. Nos. 10 and 11 in E major and 
A minor. LY6138. No. 12, in C sharp minor. LY6139. 
(Three 12 in., 4s. each.) 


There is nothing in this further set of Rhapsodies, from the 
point of view of the music, so good as Nos. 3 and 5 (LY6128 and 
PO5124) reviewed last month ; but Borovsky’s fine playing shows 
no falling away at all in spite of the rather trying nature of some 
of the material, though Liszt’s resource in the exploitation of 
keyboard colour and rhythm is as remarkable as ever. No. 8 
opens well-with a kind of free improvisation ending in a cadenza 
and interest is sustained in the allegretto con grazia, but the presto 
giocoso assai is heavy and empty sounding until Liszt runs off 
into a charming decorative passage before a strepitous conclusion. 

No. 9, sub-titled Pesther Carnaval, is too long : and by the time 
the last page is reached anti-climax has descended upon the 
carnival spirit. This is not the pianist’s fault, for there is a limit 
to the amount of sound and fury his instrument can produce. 
Borovsky holds the music together wonderfully and never makes 
an ugly sound, but the orchestral version of this piece is likely 
to be more successful. 

No. 10 is celebrated for its vivace section of glissandos, but the 
cymbalom effects in the allegretto capriccioso (eight bars of this 
are cut) and the fine prelude are the more attractive features. 
I miss Rubinstein’s witty treatment of the glissandos (H.M.V., 
DB3216), but in other respects Borovsky gives the better perform- 
ance. 

Imitation of the cymbalom conditions the florid layout of the 
Lento e capriccio with which No. 11 (on the reverse of LY6138) 
opens. Eight bars of the Andante sostenuto are cut, but none of the 
merry and glittering Vivace assai. 

No. 12 is spaciously planned and contains four well-contrasted 
themes, one of which, allegretto giocoso, is perhaps the most attrac- 
tive of any in the Rhapsodies. Anti-climax is not felt when the 
coda of this piece is reached—in which the themes are re-assembled 
—and played with such a feeling for purely musical effect as 
Borovsky possesses it is really enjoyable to listen to. 
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The playing, as I have said, redches the same high standard 
as before and the recording, while generally good, suffers from 
the same defects. In some places, particularly where full bass 
tone is called for, it is surprisingly good. Indeed its weaknesses 
are almost entirely concerned with the upper treble register. 

I imagine Borovsky will conclude his great task by giving us 
the three remaining Rhapsodies next month. LY6198 is the most 
recommended record of this bunch. 


Brailowsky (piano). Ecossaises, Op. 72, No. 3 (Chopin) 
and Grande Valse Brillante in E flat major, Op. 18 
(Chopin). H.M.V., DB3706. (12 in., 6s.) 


Sets of Ecossaises are very minor items in the lists of Becth- 
oven’s, Schubert’s and Chopin’s works. Schubert links them on 
to sets of waltzes, perhaps, as they are in two-four time, with the 
idea of contrast, or merely because they also are dance measures, 
Beethoven’s six are under the same opus number (126) as the 
last six Bagatelles. 

According to some authorities the Ecossaise has no claim to be 
considered of Scottish origin. Cecil Sharp, however, said it was 
“ very similar to the English Country Dance, but executed more 
energetically, to a faster tempo, and often to a Scottish tune.” 
Barclay Squire holds that it was a Scottish dance introduced 
into France towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

It certainly bears no resemblance to the two dance-forms of 
Scotland, the strathspey and the reel : and whatever Scottish 
characteristics it may ever have had have been lost in its passage 
across the Channel. There does, however, seem to be general 
agreement that these simple little dances—Schubert’s are never 
more than sixteen bars long—are negligible and Niecks describes 
those of Chopin as “‘ almost the only dances of his which may be 
described as dance music pure and simple, rhythm and melody 
without poetry, matter with a minimum of soul.” 

Nevertheless, as played by Brailowsky, Chopin’s three little 
pieces are delightful hearing. The composer’s finger prints 
are over them and it is nice to catch him in an absolutely care- 
free mood. 

It is some time since a record of Brailowsky’s playing came in 
for review. I said of his Scarlatti Capriccio and Weber Perpetuum 
mobile (Decca-Polydor CA8204) that “ it is playing that gives the 
maximum of pleasure and always puts the music first ”? and the 
verdict certainly holds good of this, his H.M.V. début. The 
quotation is from the GrAMopHONE of August, 1935. Good as 
his recordings were in those earlier days this one is even better. 
The beauty of his clear and sparkling finger touch is captured 
with remarkable fidelity: and all the nuances he puts into his 
piquant performance of the Waltz are equally well reproduced. 
Notice the delicious rubato given to the phrase at the end of the 
repeated notes section, and how perfectly lovely is the little 
lyrical bit just before the recapitulation of the main tune. 

This is a record not on any account to be missed. 


Kreisler (violin) and Rupp (piano). Rondo from Serenade 
in D major, K250. (Mozart-Kreisler.) H.M.V. DB3731. 
(12 in., 6s.). 


The Rondo is from the ‘‘ Haffner ” Serenade which is, of course, 
not to be confused with the so-called ‘ Haffner” Symphony 
(K385) though that, too, originated as a Serenade and is in the 
same key. 

The present work, with a March (K249), was written for the 
marriage of a daughter of Sigmund Haffner, burgomaster of 
Salzburg, on July 22nd, 1776, Mozart then being twenty years 
old. The Rondo, which has been many times recorded before, 
is the very incarnation of youth and high spirits and it is hard to 
imagine a more delightful wedding gift or wedding festivity 
music. Kreisler’s recent recordings have proved rather dis- 
appointing but in this arrangement he is back to his old form. 
His lovely tone and graceful phrasing are everywhere in evidence 
and I can cordially recommend the record as one that everyone 
will enjoy. 
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Feuermann (’cello) and Gerald Moore (piano). Tango 
Op. 165, No. 2 (Albeniz-Kreisler) and Orientale Op. 50, 
No. g (Cui). Columbia DB1860 (10 in., 3s.). 

It is the fate of Albeniz’ popular Tango never to be played in 
the simple form in which he wrote it, for even when played on 
the piano Godowsky’s cooked-up version is usually used. Kreisler’s 
transcription does no violence to the piece but it was meant for 
the violin, not the ’cello: and not all Feuermann’s skill can hide 
the fact. Lightness of tone and rhythm are not native to the 
‘cello and the double stopping at the start and finish of the piece 
is not beguiling. The ’cellist’s tone and phrasing are, of course, 
excellent. He is much better suited by Cui’s little piece—one 
of a set of twenty-four called Kaleidoscope, for violin and piano—of 
which I recall a charming record by Elman with orchestral 
accompaniment (DAro10). This recording has not quite the 
atmosphere of the other but the cellist’s rich tone gives the tune 
its proper nostalgic melancholy. Good recording. 


*Lener Quartet. Quartet in F major, K.590 (Mozart). 
Columbia LX8o08-10 (three 12 in., 18s.). Auto LX8439-41. 


We had a recording of Mozart’s last quartet in March, 1936, 
and I must refer readers to the GRAMOPHONE of that date for 
some account of the work. The Budapest recording which I was 
then reviewing (DB2514-6) has since been “‘ axed ” and the pre- 
sent recording is now the only one existing. It is an excellent 
one and presents the two least interesting movements (the first 
and second) in the most favourable light. One certainly grows 
weary of the scale passages provided for the royal cellist in the 
slow movement—which is also undistinguished melodically— 
but it is worth while enduring this making of bricks without 
straw for the sake of the third movement, a delightful and, in 
the second half of the minuet, harmonically adventurous piece of 
music. The finale is the best movement of all, ‘‘ bold and lovely 
music.” It is complete on LX810, but the other movements 
overlap. The Lener’s performance, apart from one or two rather 
rough moments in the /inale, is excellent in all ways and the 
recording throughout is admirable. 





OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 
Tiana Lemnitz (soprano) .with Johannes Schiiler conducting 


the Berlin State Opera Orchestra : Einsam in triiben 
Tagen (Elsa’s dream) and Euch Liiften, die mein 
Klagen from Lohengrin (Wagner) ; sung in German. 
Decca-Polydor LY6144 (12 in., 4s.). Also, with Michael 
Raucheisen at the piano, Stehe Still (Wesendonk ; 
Wagner) and Der Engel (Wesendonk, Wagner) ; sung in 
German ; Decca-Polydor LY6141 (12 in., 4s.) : erzen 
(Wesendonk ; Wagner) and Am Grabe Anselmos 
(Claudius ; Schubert) ; sung in German ; Decca-Polydor 
LY6142 (12 in., 4s.). 

Viewed merely as technical products these records are a trifle 
disappointing, since they are not quite on a par with the best 
recordings of to-day. Artistically, however, they are extremely 
gratifying. Tiana Lemmitz not only possesses a voice of rare 
beauty, but she has a remarkable gift of phrasing and command of 
vocal colour, which give point to every word she utters. Those who 
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enjoy the Wesendonk-Wagner songs will probably recall that 
her record of Im Treibhaus and Trdéume was issued a year or two 
ago and be pleased to welcome her recordings of the other three 
songs ; Schubert lovers should at once capitulate to the tender- 
ness and beauty of the mournful Am Grabe Anselmos (By Anselmo’s 
grave). The excerpts from Lohengrin should appeal not only to 
ardent Wagnerites but also to those whose appreciation of the 
master’s works does not extend beyond his earlier operas. It 
should be mentioned that while what is given of Elsa’s dream is 
extremely good, there is less of it than singers usually offer, for 
the section beginning Hért, was dem Gottgefandten is omitted. 


Lina Pagliughi (soprano) with orchestra: Selva opaca, 
deserta brughiera from William Tell (Rossini) and 
Cavatina di Leila from I Pescatori di Perle (Bizet) ; 
sung in Italian. Parlophone E11406 (12 in., 4s.). 

Performances of Rossini’s opera William Tell are rare and, 
since Mathilde’s aria from the second act—Sombre forét in the 
original text—has not often been recorded in the last twenty-five 
years, it is likely that comparatively few lovers of the old operas 
are familiar with it. It is a lovely air which deserves to be widely 
known and Lina Pagliughi deserves our thanks both for reviving 
it and for achieving with it one of her best recordings. For this 
one selection the record is well worth purchasing ; the more 
familiar companion piece, best known perhaps as comme autrefois 
dans la nuit sombre, is pleasantly rendered, but the singing calls 
for no special commendation. 


Giovanni Malipiero (tenor) with orchestra: Giunto sul 
passo estremo from Mefistofele (Boito) and O dolci 
baci, languide carezze from Tosca (Puccini) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone E11407 (12 in., 4s.). 


I still find this artist a stylish singer and one well worth hearing; 
moreover, I think that this is his best record up to the present. 
If, as it seems to me, the fine air from Boito’s opera is a little over- 
emphasised in places, there is compensation in the avoidance of 
melodramatic sighs and tears in the well-known air from Tosca. 
Well-known it unquestionably is, though the title chosen for it 
might have hidden from some the fact that it is our old friend 
E lucevan le stelle. A point of interest is that this air is given with 
part of the preceding recitative, as is also the other selection, so 
that the record can be commended for both quality and quantity. 


Webster Booth (tenor) with Joan Cross (soprano), Norman 
Walker (bass), the Sadler’s Wells Chorus and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Warwick Braithwaite : 
Then leave her! (trio) from Faust (Gounod); also 
with Noel Eadie (soprano), Edith Coates (contralto), 
Arnold Matters (baritone) and orchestra and conductor 
as before, Fairest Daughter of the Graces from Rigoletto 
(Verdi) ; sung in English. H.M.V., C3086 (12 in., 4s.). 


To those readers who appreciate opera in English it is possibly 
superfluous to mention that Then leave her! is the famous trio 
from the Prison Scene in Faust and that, since a chorus enters 
into the recording, the record gives the finale to Gounod’s opera; 
while Fairest Daughter of the Graces is the no less famous quartet 
Bella figlia dell’amore from Verdi’s Rigoletto. ‘The English counts 
for little during the ensembles, but when it has a chance to make 
itself intelligible the words are clear. 


In both excerpts the singing is satisfactory enough for the 
popularity of the record to be reasonably well assured, especially 
since the items chosen are such favourites. The excerpt from 
Faust is the more satisfying and the singing of Miss Joan Cross is 
perhaps the best feature of the recordings; but to me Mr. 
Walker is an unconvincing sort of Devil and I should have appre- 
ciated a quieter choral finale. Mr. Booth appropriates too much 
of the credit in the quartet for this item to be regarded as very 
well-balanced ; the soprano’s cries of anguish are rather back- 
ward in coming forward and the nature of the baritone’s emotions 
is not very apparent. Hence I cannot regard this record as an 
unqualified artistic success. 
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Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : Girls were made to 
love and kiss (Gern hab’ ich die Frau’n gekiisst) from 
Paganini (Lehar) ; and Maxim’s (Da geh’ ich in’s maxim) 
from The Merry Widow (Lehar); sung in German. 
Parlophone R2651 (10 in., 3s.). 


These two operetta songs are getting on in years but still 
retain their popularity, like many other tuneful Lehar ditties. 
To Herr Groh the task of singing them. is a light one and his 
snooth, easy-flowing delivery is in the style of a skilful disciple 
of Herr Tauber. H.F.V.L. 


THE LYREBIRD PRESS 


Erika Rokyta (soprano). Exsultate Jubilate, K.V.165 
(Mozart). Ed. L’Oiseau-Lyre, OL38-9 (two 12 in., 15s.), 


The Alleluia from Mozart’s Exsultate jubilate, a favourite soprano 
encore on the concert platform, has now become known to 
thousands through Deanna Durbin’s ingenuous performance 
in her first film. It has also been recorded five or six times. But 
the complete motet is rarely heard in public and the only record- 
ing of it (Schumann on Polydor) has long been withdrawn. Mrs. 
Dyer has therefore put us again in her debt by making this lovely 
music once more available. 

It was written at Milan in the composer’s seventeenth year for 
a male soprano, Rauzzini, who had sung in Mozart’s opera 
Lucio Silla at the end of the previous year (1772). According to 
Leopold Mozart he had a voice like an angel. 

If the motet is operatic in style it is also full of youthful, happy 
feeling which may well be called religious. There are three 
sections. The quick Exsultate jubilate with a cadenza, a short 
recitative preceding a slow aria, Tu virginum corona—also with a 
cadenza—and then the final Alleluia which everyone knows. 
The recitative is accompanied by cello and organ, the latter also 
supplying the continuo to the orchestral accompaniment of the arias. 

Erika Rokyta sings this lovely music with enchanting freshness 
and spirit. Her voice has more body in its middle register than 
Elizabeth Schumann’s and possesses in its upper register the flutey 
quality one remembers in Claire Dux, the unforgettable Pamina 
of Drury Lane’s 1913 “ Magic Flute.” Her florid passages in the 
- first aria lack, perhaps, the absolute evenness and clearness of 
outline which they require, but I much liked the very delicate 
portamento the singer uses in the difficult leaps of a tenth and a 
twelfth in the passage following the first florid bars. 

The cadenzas, her own composition, which are short and unob- 
trusive, serve to show off Miss Rokyta’s charming high notes. 
The phrases to the words unde suspirat, lying high up in the voice, 
in the slow aria, are exquisitely done. 

I wish this side had ended with the modulation to F leaving 
the orchestral introduction to the Alleluia to begin on the next 
side—there is lots of room—it is annoying to have to, as it were, 
start up again. The runs in the Alleluia are nicely done and the 
high spirited feeling of the whole admirable. The orchestral 
accompaniment, though not having the ultimate polish and 
inconsiderate to the singer’s final high C, which is drowned, is 
good. Mozart lovers must not miss this record. 


Lise Daniels (soprano). Seconde Lecon de Ténébres 
(Francois Couperin). Ed. L’Oiseau Lyre, O.L.43, O.L.47 
(two 10 in., 10s.). 


Tenebrae is simply that part of the Divine Office (Matins and 
Lauds) which is publicly.chanted on the Wednesday, Maundy 
Thursday and Good Friday evenings of Holy Week with special 
ceremonial. The feature of this ceremonial which attracts most 
attention is the symbolic extinguishing of a candle after each of 
the fourteen psalms and of the candles on the High Altar during 
the singing of the Benedictus, so that the Miserere is sung in darkness. 
The three lessons chanted after the three psalms of the first 
nocturne each evening contain passages from the lamentations 
of the Prophet Jeremias. 
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Each lamentation is preceded by Hebrew letters (Vau, Zain, 
Heth and Teth in the above record) which sixteenth-century 
composers of church music set to music as a kind of prelude to 
what follows: just as, later on, Bach wrote instrumental preludes 
to many of the Cantatas and Passions. Some of Palestrina’s 
loveliest music is found in these preludes. 

Couperin’s preface to the complete work tells us that he 
had already composed music for the three lessons of Good Friday 
at the request of the Dames Religieuses de L...... who had sung it 
with success. Now he wishes to complete the scheme by composing 
music for the lessons of Wednesday and Maundy Thursday. 
But no printed or manuscript copy of any but the Wednesday 
lessons has been found. 

The preface goes on to say that the first and second lessons of 
each day will always be allotted to one voice and the third to 
two voices so that two singers will suffice : but that other kinds 
of voices than sopranos can sing the music if they care to transpose 
it. And one may add viol or violin to the organ or harpsichord 
accompaniment. 

It will be remembered that in the H.M.V. records (DB50 10-1) 
of the third lesson harpsichord, organ, strings, and two trumpets 
are used for accompaniment, the last on the grounds that as 
Couperin has flown in the face of the rigid decree that no instru- 
mental accompaniment of any kind is permitted during Holy 
Week, one might just as well add trumpets “‘ dans les ensembles 
majestueux ou véhéments,”? according to the custom of church can- 
tatas! Furthermore two choirs of women’s voices are used in this 
H.M.V. recording, one small (for the vocalises on the Hebrew 
letters), one large (twelve voices) for more intensely lyrical 
moments, and the soloists are two tenors. 

The author of the pamphlet accompanying this recording 
disclaims any desire to modernise, but thinks that a literal follow- 
ing of Couperin’s minimum requirements would interest only the 
scholar and remain a dead letter to the ordinary musician. 
From this view Mrs. Dyer, to whom we owe, amongst other 
treasures, the wonderful complete edition of Couperin’s works, 
emphatically dissents. She realises that the beautiful sound of 
the H.M.V. recording will make an immediate appeal, but 
declares that the performance departs far from the composer’s 

intentions. 

Much as I like the H.M.V. recording, now that, through Mrs. 
Dyer’s kindness, I have been able to study the score in the second 
volume of Couperin’s sacred music, edited by Pierre Brunold, it 
seems clear that M. Hoerée is wrong in saying that the music 
performed as intended would only interest the scholar. If not so 
readily attractivé to the casual ear I think that if only the listener 
will go to the trouble of getting a twopenny C.T.S. pamphlet 
with the words and get to know the music well he will derive 
much enjoyment from the Lyrebird recording. 

The music is on the same high plane of beauty as that for 
Good Friday and Miss Daniels seems to me an ideal singer for it. 

I have never heard any community of nuns who could tackle 
music so difficult as this—and I’ve listened to many in my 
time !—but Miss Daniels reproduces the calm, unemotional tones 
that are peculiar to the singing of nuns and characteristic of 
Catholic church music at its best. This needs to be understood. 
Imagine an emotional rendering, according to the literal sense of 
the words, of Palestrina’s setting of the Song of Songs! Emotion 
in rendering religious music must be felt more in the soul than 
in the senses. Couperin is not Palestrina, but his music needs 
also this pure approach. The result of Miss Daniels so treating 
it is that at the few places—for example the arioso, over a ground 
bass, beginning Recordata est Jerusalem dierum afflictionis suae and 
the final Jerusalem convertere ad Dominum Deum tuum, her touch of 
emotional fervour is very moving and convincing. The direction, 
tendrement at the start of Recordata est is surely unique in religious 
music. 

I found Miss Daniels’ pace for the singing of the Hebrew 
letters a little quick, but no doubt it is right. Her ornaments, 
often differing from those used in M. Hoerée’s version, are 
beautifully done and her phrasing is most musicianly. 

Cello and organ provide the accompaniment, and here there 
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New May Records— 


“HAMMERKLAVIER” Sonat: 


Played by 


LOUIS KENTNER 


A Brilliant Recording—in the ‘4/- CLASSICS” Series. 
FIVE RECORDS: DX91I2—DX9I6 (4s. each) 


(Automatic Coupling-Records Nos. DX8139-43) 22/6 


Complete in Special Album. 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 








two famous ° 
Or - wand Con. London Phil. Orch. 
WwW [°f[PRELUDE A L’APRES-MIDI _D’UN ,FAUNE (Debussy). 

orks by , m In two parts. ik Record LX805 (6s.) ‘ 
famous tli 
Conductors: WEINGARTNER Con. London Symphony Orchestra 





"CONCERTO GROSSO in D major (Handel—Op. ¢ 6, No. 0. 6)—Grave: J Allegro: Presto: Largo : 
Allegro: Menuet (Un poco larghetto). Two Records LX803-4 (6s. each) 


EGON PETRI (Pianoforte) | LENER QUARTET 


SONATINA (Ad Usum Infantis) (Busoni) World’s Most Celebrated String Ensemble in 
Molto tranquillo—Andante melancolico MOZART’S K590 in F. 





—Vivace (Alla Marcia)—Polonaise (Un Record 
pe cee oxrteniese) ¥ a LX806 Three Records LX808-10 (6s. each) 
(Moe ee wy Don Giovanni ) (6s.) (Automatic Coupling LX8439-41) 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN cei EMIL SAUER (Piano) 


TANGO (Albeniz—Op. 165, No. 2—arr. Kreisler) VALSE OUBLIEE No. 1 (Liszt) : : 
ORIENTALE (Kaleidoscope—Op. 50, No. 9) (oui) CONSOLATION No. 3 in D flat major (Liszt) 


bp Record 
60 (3s. 
msm nig Record LX807 (6s.) 





“THE FOL-DE-ROLS” | DOROTHY LAMOUR 


The Famous (Presented by Greatrex Newman) (**St. Louis Blues’’) 
Radi Opening Chorus: Riddles: Dreaming KINDA LONESOME ‘ 
to of Thee—A Comedy Ode” (Cyril JUNIOR (Both from film, “St. Louis Blues’’) (With 
Pa Fletcher): Operatic Lambeth Walk— Jerry Joyce and His Orchestra) 
rty Finale Record DX917 (4s.) Record DB1852 (3s.) 





“MAGYAR MELODY” with BINNIE HALE 


ike Theatre MUSIC FOR ROMANCE: and MINE ALONE—Sung by BINNIE HALE Record DB1849 (3s.) 
Successes: J As Viennese Waltz and Fox-Trot respectively—CARROLL GIBBONS and SAVOY HOTEL ORPHEANS. 
Record FB2176 (2s.) 


“THE DANCING YEARS” |“BLACK AND BLUE” 


THE WALTZ OF MY HEART SELECTION. In two parts—Piano Duet by CARROLL 
I CAN GIVE YOU THE STARLIGHT GIBBONS & HARRY JACOBSON. Record FB2199 (2s.) 


; “ ” Record MY LOVE FOR YOU, Fox-Trot 
(introducing “Leap Year Waits **)— FB2193 (2s.) The Masquerade Is Over, Fox-Trot—CARROLL 


LONDON THEATRE ORCH. (vena GIBBONS and SAVOY HOTEL ORPHEANS 
Rose Alper) . , Record FB2201 (28.) 





MAXINE $ ULLIVAN fittic Siesta foci tomonD "Record DB861 (3) 





“THE GREAT WALTZ’—Film Selections by— 


Columbia | 


Record FB2133 (2s.) 
RAWICZ & LANDAUER (Two Pianos) 
Record FB2171 (2s.) 
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is place for criticism: for though the cello is clear and fine toned 

the organ is too faint and indefinite. Indeed the accompaniment 

of the final arioso, Jerusalem, is almost all soprano and bass. The 

voice part is very forward and it is a pity that a better balance of 
s was not achieved. 

The length of this review will perhaps indicate the exceptional 
interest of the records. They will not be, certainly, to everygne’s 
taste ; but I believe there are a number of people who will derive 
much pleasure and profit from them: In that case—or indeed, 
if I know her, in any case !—Mrs. Dyer may give us the First 
and Third Lessons in their pristine purity. 

The recording is very good apart from the defective balanc 
noted above. Will Mrs. Dyer please see that her record labels 
are more explicit ? There is no clear indication on these ones of 


the sequence of the records. 
A.R. 





DIE MEISTERSINGERS. ACT Il 


*Chorus of the Dresden State Opera. The Saxon State 
Orchestra. Conductor: Karl Béhm. H.M.V., DB4562- 
4578 (15 twelve inch. £4 10s. od.). Auto DB8643-57. 


Cast 
Hans Sachs - - - - Hermann Nissen 
Pogner - - - - - - Sven Nilsson 
Beckmesser - - - - - Eugen Fuchs 
Walther - - - - - - Torsten Ralf 
David - - - - - - Martin Kremer 
Eva - - - - Margarete Teschemacher 
Magdalena - - - - - - Lene Jung 


I shouldn’t like to say how many times I’ve heard The Master- 
singers and how often I’ve studied the music, but this complete 
recording—every note is there—of the third act made me marvel 
again at the great sweep and vitality of this glorious score. I 
do not mind confessing that, in spite of the not inconsiderable 
labour of hearing critically thirty sides, dealing with broken 
fibres, winding up the motor, etc., the tears sprang to my eyes 
more than once at the incomparable beauty of Wagner’s music. 
This particular act has great poignancy at this grave time and 
Wagner wrote more prophetically than he knew in Sach’s 
cry Wahn! Wahn! 

"Mad! Mad! everyone mad ! 
Where’er my gaze I turn 
In vain I seek to learn 
Why men so hate each other 
Why friend with friend should fight 
And brother fall on brother 
In aimless frantic spite ! ”’ 


Sachs is indicting the whole of Europe, indeed the whole world, 
in his words: and peace can only come when not only Germany 
but the whole world is true to the great principles that are the 
foundation of great art. Such is the substance of his appeal to 
Walther in the last scene, ‘ disdain not thus our Masters, friend, 
but honour well their art.” 

The emotional state I find myself in as I start to write this 
review is perhaps the best tribute that could be paid to the 
reality of the recording. It is alive at every point from the first 
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firm attack of the cellos to the final chord of C major, the key in 
which the opera was bound to end! This is not to say that the 
performance is perfect, but it does mean that the essentials are 
there. The final impression left with one is of the magnificence 
of the orchestral commentary. This softens down what must be 
said later in criticism of the singers. But conductor and orchestra, 
intimate with every note, give a really splendid, and magnificently 
recorded, rendering of their part, which is so large a part of the 
whole. The precision of attack, the moulding of the phrases, 
the ascent to the climaxes—all of thrilling effect—the generally 
rich tone of the strings, mellowness of the woodwinds, the per- 
fectly steady and fine-toned horns, the vivid trumpets of the 
crowd scene, here is a catalogue of virtues. But over and above 
all the playing is so gloriously alive and clear in detail that one is 
able to appreciate in a way impossible in the theatre the extra- 
ordinary genius of the score. One remarkable point, to be noted 
in all the later Wagner operas, is the way in which he makes his 
transitions from scene to scene. 

Two fine examples of this are the entrance of the badly bruised 
Beckmesser(DB4567) after Sach’s lesson to Walther. The orchestral 
writing becomes gradually, not suddenly, coloured by Beck- 
messer’s personality and then shows us just what is going on in 
his mind. Then there is the grand passage after the ending of 


the quintet which, again gradually, prepares us for the pageantry | 


that is to follow (DB4571)._ The horns and trumpets are un- 
fortunately too loud on their first appearance in this passage. 
They should be heard in the distance. There is a tremendous 
climax in the welcome to Sachs (DB4573) and the cheers and 
cries, which are really convincing, give point to the masterly 
stroke of psychology that follows (Euch macht Ihr’s leicht—you 
mean it well) on the reverse. Instead of Sachs looking pleased 
with himself at this great reception he says nothing for some 
moments, but the orchestra, playing the theme which opened the 
prelude to this act (it was heard as an orchestral counterpoint 
in the cobbling song of Act 2) tells us just what is in his mind— 
all is empty and sad since Eva cannot be his. I find it hard to 
forgive Herr Nissen for failing us at this point. Wagner’s direction 
is that Sachs “‘ begins in a voice at first tremulous with emotion, 
but soon becoming firmer ” and the score is consistently soft for 
two pages. Yet the singer begins with full voice and conveys 
little impression of the emotion he should be feeling. This is 
Nissen’s only real failure for it is not his fault that his voice, a 
very resonant one, is too strongly recorded at the quieter moments. 
Why was not this perceived at his first entry (DB4564) and duly 
treated ? Here is one of those artistic lapses that conductors 
seem ready to pass over in the recording studio, though they would 
be vehement enough if such a defect of balance were possible on 
the stage. 

For the rest Nissen, as those who have heard him will know, 
gives a kindly and mellow performance which needs only a 
degree more tenderness to be amongst the great. He is at his 
best in the great outbursts Wahn / Wahn! and the end of the act, 
where his splendid voice rings out with fine effect. He is excellent, 
also, in his lesson to Walther and the scene with Beckmesser, 
which is informed with kindly humour. His diction is always 
supremely good and though he does not seem to carry a floating 
mezza-voce for the Fohannisnacht phrase in Wahn! Wahn! he puts 
plenty of variety and an impeccable sense of rhythm into his 
singing. Torsten Ralf is also known at Covent Garden. He makes 
a manly Walther and possesses a voice of pleasant quality for a 
Heldentenor and ample power: but he shows little subtlety. We 
already have a good record of his Prize Song (Col. LX646) made 
at Covent Garden in 1936. As usual the scene is an anti-climax. 
If only the tenor soloist would begin really softly and ecstatically 
and gradually work up to the climax of the final verse this might 
be avoided. The song, also, demands the utmost sensuous charm 
of tone and it must be sung differently to the way it is done in the 
lesson scene. I wonder how Jean de Reszke did it. Ralf is secure 
on his top notes and gives us a good resounding top A that comes 
through chorus and orchestra well at the end: but there is no 
magic and little poetry in this Walther, nor can I think of any 
Walther I ever saw that had those necessary qualities. Ralf 
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pronounces his e’s in an odd way, but his diction is good even 
though he has little feeling for the value of words. 


The David and Beckmesser are both excellent and really sing 
every note of their parts. One can readily forgive a crack on the 
top note (an A!) of the last bar of Beckmesser’s big scene. He 
never guys the character but manages to convey by his vocal 
inflections the rather pathetic small-mindedness of the man. Both 
these singers act with their voices. 


As Eva, Margarete Teschemacher is rather a disappointment. 
It is true that Lotte Lehmann has spoilt one for anyone else in 
the part—how one misses those eager inflections, the glorious 
outburst of Sachs mein freund. This Eva, though a sound artist, 
has none of the same warmth of voice and temperament and she is 
apt to swallow her high notes. The voice, fresh and young sound- 
ing, is rather thin and white, though, paradoxically, far too 
strong at the opening of the quintet. Magic is again lacking here 
(DB4571). Eva should begin as if entranced and the whole 
thing should be dream like. This is not here the case and the 
Schumann record (H.M.V., D2002) remains the best interpreta- 
tion. 

Pogner’s few phrases are well sung: and the chorus work is 
excellent, enthusiastic and convincing. It was made, I imagine, 
in a large studio without echo. 


The recording is, as a whole, really splendid and lacks only 
that just balance which we never, or seldom, seem to get. There 
will be some anxious moments for users of fibre needles and I 
have not had time to see how these difficult records can be 
coaxed, but I have no doubt it can be done. I should also say 
that I have been sent white label pressings, some of them with 
slight mechanical defects that are sure to be eliminated on 
finished pressings. 

Those who cannot afford the whole set are faced with a difficult 
choice. Some may have only a few gaps in existing records to fill 
in. To others I would recommend the scene between Sachs and 
Walther (DB4565-67), the scene between Sachs and Beckmesser 
(DB4567-8) and the final scene (DB4575-6). 


I must refer readers to Mr. G. J. Cuming’s excellent article on 
existing Meistersinger records in the December, 1938, GRAMOPHONE 
for purposes of comparison. Finally let me congratulate H.M.V. 
on this great undertaking, carried through by all with an evident 
sense of its importance and fine co-operation, and beg for Acts 
I and 2. 


LIST OF RECORDS 


DB4562. Prelude—Part 1. Prelude—Conclusion. 

DB4563. Gleich, Meister! Hier! Scene 1. Ach Meister! sprecht 
doch nur ein Wort! Scene 1. 

DB4564. Schén’ Dank, mein jung’! Scene 1. Wie friedsam treuer 
Sitten. Scene 1. 

DB4565. Jetzt schau’n wir. Scenes 1 and 2. Die kenn’ ich nun auch 
seit dieser Nacht. Scene 2. 

DB4566. Er frischt es an. Scene 2. Ihr schlosset nicht im gleichen 
Ton. Scene 2. 

DB4567. Freund! eu’r Traumbild wies euch wahr. Scene 2. Ein 
Werbelied ! von Sachs! Scene 3. 

DB4568. Die ich mir aus erkoren. Scene 3. Da seid ihr nun wieder 
zu bescheiden. Scene 3. 

DB4569. So ganz boshaft doch keinen ich fand. Scenes 3 and 4. 
Immer Schustern, das ist nun mein Loos. Scene 4. 

DB4570. Hat man mit dem Schuhwerk nicht seiner Noth! Scene 4. 
Aha! Da streicht die Lene schon um’s Haus. Scene 4. 

DB4571. Selig, wie die Sonne. Scene 4. Jetzt All’ am Fieck! 
Scene 4. 

DB4572. Sankt Crispin, lobet ihn! Scene 5. Ihr tanzt ? was werden 
die Meister sagen ? Scene 5. 

DB4573. Silentium! Silentium! Scene 5. Euch macht IThr’s 
leicht. Scene 5. 

DB4574. O Sachs! Mein Freund! Scene 5. Morgen ich leuchte in 
rosigem Schein. Scene 5. 

DB4575- Ich bin verklagt. Scene 5. Abendlich dammernd. Scene 5. 

DB4576. Den Zeugen, denk’ es, wahlt’ ich gut. Scene 5. Habt 
Acht! Uns drohen iible Streich’. Scene 5. 

A.R. 
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ORGAN 


Fritz Heitmann (organ). Prelude in E flat major (two parts), 
Choral Preludes : Allein Gott in der Hoh and Kyrie, 
Gott Vater in Ewigkeit. Dies sind die heil ’gen zehn 
Gebot ‘and Wir glauben all an einen Gott. Vater 
sunser im Himmelreich : Christ unser Herr zum 

Jordan kam and Aus tiefer Not schrei ich zu dir, 

Jesus Christus, unser Heiland and Duetto No. 2 in 

F major. Fugue in E flat major (two parts). Telefunken. 

E2709-14 (6s. each). 





We have here the most successful set of organ records issued 
since Mr. de Brisay’s two admirable ventures. The first series 
of those (Noélie Pierront) are now sold out but the second, though 
played by a fine artist, Ralph Downes, and even better recorded, 
did not go so well; and I should like to remind readers that 
Mr. de Brisay is ready to offer them at 5s. instead of 7s. 6d. 
each post free (see his letter in the March, 1938, GRAMOPHONE), 

The delicacy and mtimacy which were such a delight in the 
de Brisay records are also present here in even higher degree and 
the full organ sounds more musical, though not yet entirely 
satisfactory. : 

Telefunken have been able to make use of an organ of exquisite 
quality, the organ of Charlottenburg Castle, built by Arp 
Schnitger, a contemporary of Bach, the best example of whose 
work, still in its original state, is to be found in St. James’ Church, 
Hamburg. 

Bach was one of the eight candidates invited to compete for 
the post of organist and clerk of this church, but, for reasons that 
must be read in Sanford Terry’s biography. (pp. 130-133) he 
eventually refused to do so. 

A specification of the organ, upon which Bach is said to have 
played his great G minor fugue, appears on p. 14 of Eaglefield 
Hull’s “‘ Bach’s Organ Works ”’ (Musical Opinion Offices) : and 
as none of the Charlottenburg organ seems available I recom- 
mend readers to study this example of Schnitger’s art though it 
is plainly a larger instrument than the other. 

Professor Heitmann has been organist of the Gedaechtnis 
Church in Berlin since 1918, and is counted one of Germany’s 
leading organists. He was a pupil of Max Reger and Karl 
Straube. 

His selection of pieces from Bach’s Clavieriibung—a work in 
four parts of which only this one, the third, is devoted to the 
organ—is judicious and his performances so brilliant and 
musicianly that I think Dr. Harvey Grace might feel his strictures 
concerning some of the pieces too severe. (See the section on the 
Clavieriibung in his “‘ Organ Works of Bach,” Novello.) 

The set opens with the fine Prelude in E flat which tradition 
associates with the Fugue in the same key (“‘ St. Ann’”’) that 
closes the work. This conjunction was certainly not intended 
by Bach as may be deduced from the nature of. his scheme. He 
had an ecclesiastical and didactic purpose in view, an organ 
version of the Lutheran Catechism hymns and, as Dr. Grace 
says, in the book to which I have referred, “‘ he went even further, 
and just as Luther provided a greater and a smaller catechism— 
the former for adults and the latter for children—so Bach wrote 
two versions of each chorale, one in extended form for manuals 
and pedals, the other, short, for manuals only (with the exception 
of Allein Gott in der Hoh sei Ehr, a metrical version of the Gloria in 
excelsis and given three versions as a symbol of the Trinity.) 

I am glad to say that Professor Heitmann follows Bach’s own 
order of the pieces (found only in the Novello edition, Book XVI) 
and thus enables us to unite ourselves to the intimate and personal 


side of the music. There is something very touching about this — 


musical “ catechism ”’ which, kept in mind, gets one over what 
may at first be felt to be a little dry. 

We have then the Prelude (exordium) and the Fugue (summing 
up) with, in between, The Trinity (Kyrie and Allein Gott), The 
Law (Dies sind: these are the holy Ten Commandments) ; 
Faith (Wir glauben: we all believe in one God) ; Prayer (Vater 
unser: Our Father). Baptism (Christ unser Herr: Christ our 
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Lord to Jordan came) ; Penitence (Aus tiefer Not : in deepest 
need) ; Communion (Jesus Christus : Jesus Christ our Saviour). 

In addition Professor Heitmann plays one of the four clavier 
duets (two-part inventions) which got in by mistake ! 

The Prelude opens with full organ and the player wisely takes 
it not at crotchet equals 76 but about crotchet equals 98. The 
fine tone and balance of the instrument is at once evident and the 
delicacy of the flue stops on the Choir, in the little phrase which 
seems to say the instruction won’t be so dull after all, is most appeal- 
ing. It must be admitted that there are dull passages in this 
Prelude and overmuch repetition, but the player’s alert rhythmic 
sense hardly allows one to become aware of this. 

For the Kyrie (the first of the settings) Professor Heitmann 
choses quiet registration for the counterpoint and a reed with 
tremulant for the chorale melody. As Bach is known to have 
approved of the tremulant, no exception can be taken to this 
even if most English organists would prefer to do without it in 
music of this character. The action is a little noisy, several times, 
and some of the pedal and accompanying manual notes speak 
poorly (G below middle C is the chief offender): a stop giving 
clearer definition of the pedal part would have been an advantage. 

Allein Gott (first setting) is beautifully done on nothing but 
four-foot stops, a little trumpet for the chorale (in the alto) : 
a flute for the treble and a soft foundation stop for the bass 
florid parts. The effect of this transposition is lovely. 

Bach picturesquely illustrates the ‘‘Ten Commandments ” 
of the next prelude with ten G’s (middle part) working the chorale 
as a canon at the octave. What Schweitzer calls “ the moral 
disorder of the world,” sounds attractively in the two right-hand 
parts against the stern utterance of the law! and I don’t feel, 
with Grace, that the piece is an “ interesting failure’ when 
played so rhythmically and clearly as this. The phrasing of the 
pedal part would have benefited, though, by a clearer indication 
of the ends of phrases; i.e., by robbing them of almost one 
semi-quaver. The strong reed for the canon is in excellent contrast 
and the balance of tone well proportioned. 

Wir Glauben is well known as the “ Giant” fugue in allusion 
to the spacious tread of the ground bass pedal part. Is the pedal 
department of this organ rather weak ? My one criticism is 
some lack of fullness and variety here. 

The descending semiquavers are rather fluffy and more tone 
is needed, especially at the close where the final phrase of the 
chorale appears nine bars before the end. 

Vater unser and Christ unser Herr, for manuals only, are both 
delightful, the first on quiet foundation stops being especially 
appealing. 

Aus tiefer Noth, with double pedal, and in six parts, a massive 
piece of ecclesiastical architecture untouched by human emotion, 
is a hard task for the recording apparatus and the player. Neither 
emerges unscathed. Double pedalling other than in octaves or 
final notes in chords is really a monstrosity and here the effect 
is lumpy and uncomfortable. 

With full organ going also and little respite from the pedals 
this side is the least successful of all and if I wanted to hear this 
prelude at its best it would have to be played on the orchestra 
or two pianos. 

Now comes the long prelude on Jesus Christus unser Heiland 
brilliantly played. At this pace and with this light registration it 
is certainly not “‘ bleak and devoid of feeling or grace.”” Bach 
carols round the idea that we have a Saviour—so I take the 
staccato and florid passage work to mean. The pedal reed does 
seem, too, to hold the piece together. Please hear this side, 
Dr. Grace, and find your footnote about Dupré’s playing of the 
piece as a brilliant Scherzo again exemplified. 

The Duetio in F for the flute and piccolo, and long diapason 
relief, has, as we have seen, no place in the scheme but is a little 
break in the playground. Finally comes the magnificent “ St. 
Anne’s ” fugue (no connection with Croft’s tune but possibly, 
an attractive suggestion, based on the chorale Was mein Gott 
will). It will be remembered that the form is A—A and B com- 
bined—C, C and A combined. 

In point of pace, articulation, rhythm, registration and general 
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clarity, this record makes a worthy end to a really outstanding 
series of records. The recording has recaptured to a wonderful 
degree the splendid voicing of this ancient organ, and though, 
as I have said, one is too near the full organ, as it were, the 
mixtures are never piercing, while in the softer pieces the tone 
qualities are truly lovely. 

This is a long review because organ recording needs to be 
encouraged and perhaps interest is best aroused by what it is 
hoped will be helpful comment. Also I was myself deeply 
interested. 

The best single records are E2710 (Kyrie, etc.) and E2714 
(Fugue). ALR. 


—_—e 


SONGS 


Nan Maryska comes back to us this month, and I am sure 
that nobody could be more welcome as a herald of Summer, and 
if this column is no place for such fancies, then I can only say 
that I am sure that Miss Maryska is a most fanciful young lady. 
With typical feminine contrariness she now offers a delightful 
compromise in the shape of two well-loved songs by Richard 
Strauss : Serenade and To-morrow. Though sung in English, the 
labels are oddly printed in German—hardly the way to catch 
the new public for which this record is obviously designed. Apart 
from its intrinsic value, the record is of interest as the first English 
recording (so far as I am aware) of these songs, so that it should 
find a ready response even in quarters where the titles are con- 
sidered hackneyed. Gerald Moore accompanies, and Antonio 
Brosa (who, incidentally, has just disbanded his Quartet to 
devote himself to solo work) provides the violin obbligato to 
To-morrow. A most commendable record that seems to show the 
singer as a second Schumann. (H.M.V. C3093, 4s.). 











Following his recording from ‘‘ Messiah,” Webster Booth 
excels all previous records in two extracts from Mendelssohn’s 
** Elijah ” : If with all your hearts and Then shall the righteous.. The 
voice sounds much fuller than last month, and if this is an indica- 
tion that we may expect good modern recordings of oratorio it 
has my blessing. This is an exceedingly fine record. (H.M.V. 
C3095, 4s.). 

John McHugh continues to show improvement in Eric 
Coates’ Bird Songs at Eventide and in Marcheta, a revival that will 
please many. It may be news to others that this ditty is the 
work of Schertzinger, whose name was later to grace a million 
homes as the composer of One Night of Love and other starring 
vehicles for Grace Moore. Marcheta is a memorable tune, but 
rati.; dull asa song. The Coates comes off admirably. (Columbia 


FB2189, 2s.). 


Here is a newcomer, Willi Forst, who might be described as 
the male counterpart of Zarah Leander, and as this alluring 
person is absent this month he provides an admirable substitute. 
His songs are Bel Ami from the film of that name and Grnadige 
Frau, Wo War’n Sie Gestern? which means Madam, where have you 
been last night? 1 should have put it somewhat differently, but 
in any case it is a question that should never be asked. However, 
Mr. Forst sounds quite irresistible, and no doubt he got his 
answer. Hear this. (Parlophone R2654, 3s.). 
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The Kentucky Minstrels are now firmly established and 
there must be a big public eagerly awaiting each new issue. Well, 
here are two records that should go down as weil as any. Teresa 
Del Riego’s Homing conjures up visions of the great D’Alvarez, 
and I suppose nothing can ever quite touch her classic recording, 
which still holds its place in the catalogue (as well as the 
affections). But once having admitted that, we can sit back 
and enjoy a really satisfactory arrangement, with a masterly 
swell in the middle. Carry me back to green pastures is by 
Harry Pepper, and since the arrangement (as always with the 
Minstrels) is by Doris Arnold, we can rejoice in the association 
on records of these two who have been the backbone of so many 
radio shows. The song introduces the negro spiritual Swing Low, 


. Sweet Chariot, and the resemblance of the two tunes is patent— 


no offence intended. These are on H.M.V. C3085 (4s.). The 
second record should be even more popular as it includes the 
celebrated Kentucky Banjo Team in a Banjo Song Medley, 
introducing Ring de Banjo, A Banjo Song, Mr. Punch and With a 
Banjo on my Knee (H.M.V. BD681, 2s.). It only remains to add 
that the soloists are John Duncan and George James, Herbert 
Dawson is at the organ, the combined forces are directed by 
Leslie Woodgate. R.W. 


RIK 


BAND RECORDS 


The most important item this month is the issue of the first 
record to be made by the Royal Marines Band (Plymouth 
Division) under Major F. J: Ricketts, who is perhaps even 
better known as “‘ K. J. Alford.” This is such a direct and prompt 
response to our request for a series of records of Alford’s marches 
played by his own band that it is up to us to see that the H.M.V. 
people are not let down and do our best to ensure that this and 
the succeeding records enjoy really good sales. It is appropriate 
that the first record (H.M.V. B8885, 3s.) should contain the 
popular Colonel Bogey March and the almost equally popular 
Thin Red Line March. The band is in great form and the bass 
section is particularly rich and “‘ fruity.’’ I think that the band 
have still something to learn (as one might expect) about placing 
the various instrumentalists in order to get the best possible 
balance. None the less it is a first-class performance and a first- 
class recording. Particularly attractive is the fact that both 
these marches are played in true march tempo, that is to say, 
about fifteen paces to the minute less than marches are usually 
played on records. To me this makes the marches sound better 
than we usually have them on_ records, for Alford’s marches, 
like Sousa’s, are good enough to stand on their own feet and do 
not need the artificial brilliance which at times can be given by 
quickening the tempo. 

Another first-class march record, H.M.V. B8884, is With Sword 
and Lance and Bersaglieri, played by the Coldstream Guards 
Band, although here we have an apt illustration of the differences 
in tempo to which I have already referred, for this is played at 
about a hundred and thirty paces to the minute. These are both 
first-class marches and the recording is of superlatively good 
quality, particularly that of the drum department. I recently 
asked Capt. J. Causley Windram what the composition of his 
band is for recording purposes, and he tells me that it varies 
somewhat according to the type of record that is being made. 
He, however, gave me the exact instrumentation when this 
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particular record was made and it'is of interest to compare this 
with that of the Grenadier Guards Band which I gave last 
month. It is as follows :—1 Flute doubling Piccolo, 1 E flat 
Clarinet, 1 Oboe, 3 Solo Clarinets, 2 Repieno Clarinets, 2 Second 
B flat Clarinets, 1 Third B flat Clarinet, 1 E flat Alto Saxophone, 
1 B flat Tenor Saxophone, 2 Bassoons, 3 French Horns, 2 Solo 
and 1 Second Cornets, 2 Tenor and 1 Bass Trombones, 1 Euphon- 
ium, 1 Brass Bass, 1 String Bass, 2 Drums and Percussion. 


Another splendid record from the Coldstream Guards 
Band contains a re-recording of an old favourite in the shape of 
Selections from No, No, Nanette and Rose Marie, H.M.V., C2096, 
4s. This is so good as to make one hope that this band will start 
to re-record many of the musical comedy selections which they 
have made in past years. 


Regal-Zonophone MR3003 contains the first record by the 
Welsh Guards Band under their new Conductor Lieut. T. §, 
Chandler that I have heard. Again we have two marches and 
they are both composed by the band’s new Conductor. The 
Britisher is an excellent march, brisk and lively, but I do not 
think that the slight ritardando towards the end improves it, nor 
do I like the little accelerando at the very end. Lancastria is a more 
elaborate march but is not so good in essentials, in that except 
for the middle section the rhythm is not so vital nor compelling. 
Again I could willingly have dispensed with the slight ritardando 
towards the end. 


Finally there is an excellent record H.M.V. BD676, 2s., by 
Black Dyke Mills Band of the Overture to Orpheus in the Under- 
world. This is a distinct change from this band’s recent records 
and is a fine piece of playing. Particularly admirable is the 
playing of the Solo Cornet, who has a lot of hard work to do, 
Having turned up trumps by recording the Plymouth Marines 
I hope that the H.M.V. people will now meet us by getting this 
band to play the Bach and Tchaikovsky asked for a few months 
ago. W.A.C. 


AT THE PLAY 


It would be fairly easy to collect all the records of famous 
actors and actresses whether in monologues, declamations, scenes 
from their plays, and even songs. In fact no library is tolerably 
complete without a historical section of this kind. 


To this section must be added this month specimens of the art 
of Edith Evans and John Gielgud in Lady Bracknell’s interview 
with John Worthing from ‘‘ The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
recently revived in London (H.M.V., B8883), and of Sacha 
Guitry and Seymour Hicks, with the invaluable assistance of 
Mile. Genevieve de S. .. . . (H.M.V., DB3761), in a scene 
built up, so to speak, on the slight foundations of the sketch 
presented at the Royal Command Performance at the India 
Office on March 2grd in honour of President Lebrun’s visit to 
London. The sketch has been reduced to occupy about the 
last minute of the second side and is excellently presented: the 
rest of the two sides is given up to the affectionate greetings and 
bilingual small-talk of the two famous actors, to which Mlle. 
Genevieve de S. . . ., as interpreter, adds a note of cool charm 
that is perfectly in key from start to finish. 


It would be a pity to reveal what the sketch is about : except 
to say that at the end of the record you will agree that Mlle. 
Genevieve de S. . . . has “ stolen the picture.” 


The Lady Bracknell scene from ‘“‘ The Importance of Being 
Earnest ” takes two sides of a ten inch record. Perhaps it was the 
only suitable scene from the play. Oscar Wilde’s dialogue is 
strangely stucco, and old playgoers hearing it again will wonder 
whether they have outgrown it since 1895 or whether perhaps 
Rose Leclerq and George Alexander did get more out of it than 
Edith Evans and John Gielgud do. Surely they must have. 

CS. 
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 f ‘Jo You REALLY KNOW What Your Records SOUND LIKE? 
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- jF you’re among the few still using The model lhustrated L No, eK ae GET THIS COLUMBIA 
, an old-type gramophone, you don’t —a complete Electric cahond ELECTRIC RECORD. 

tart ow what your records really sound _**4nt-speed motor, so we winding. ee v. ; 
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ion can you get faithful results, and —_radio-set loudspeaker. Walnut-finish cabinet, 
the ‘his is the cheapest form in which fitted with needle container and hand and 
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For those who like something 


‘etter there are two other models— e 
Standard, £3 19s. 6d.; or Automatic 2 
Record-Changer Model, £9 9s. Both 
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MASTER'S VOICE" RECORD BULLETIN, 


"HIS 
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DIE MEISTERSINGER 


von Nurnberg 


Act 3 Complete 


Not only is this the first complete recording of this the most intensely human ag 
——— : in all opera, but the perfect quality of the reproduction makes it the supreme 
HIS MASTERS VOICE” recording of Wagner. The principals are familiar to London Opera goers and 
; most of them have sung at Covent Garden in Die Meistersinger. Add to these the 

choir of the Dresden State Opera and the Saxon State Orchestra with Karl Bohm 

15 Red Label records DB4562-4576, conducting, and you will realise what a feast is here prepared for the Wagicerian, 


6/- each 


Cast includes MARTIN KREMER, HANS HERMANN NISSEN, TORSTEN RALF, EUGEN FUCHS, 
Gaiiiiien ts Rees Bic. MARGARETE TESCHEMACHER, LENE JUNG, SVEN NILSSON, ARNO SCHELLENBERG 
mplete in Album No. and CHOIR OF THE DRESDEN STATE OPERA and SAXON STATE ORCHESTRA —Cc nducted 





A ic Couplings DB 8643-57 by KARL BOHM 





Important CHOPIN recordings 


Although Chopin provides such a vast proportion of the concert 
pianists’ repertoire, Chopin Con- 
certos are seldom played, and it is 
only on the gramophone that one 
can hear more than a very occasional 
rendering. Cortot now adds to his 
splendid array of Chopin recordings 
with the best known of the Chopin 
Concertos, and Moiseiwitsch dis- 
plays his perfection of technique in 
the most popular of the Ballades. 
ALFRED CORTOT 
With Orchestra Conducted by 


JOHN BARBIROLLI 
Concerto No. 2in F Minor (Chopin) 
DB2612—15, 6/- each, Album 330 
g "DB 8658—6! 
BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
Ballade No. 3 in A Flat Major, Op. 47, 
C3100, 





KREISLER plays Mezart 


This is an exquisite record of the 4th movemen: from 
Mozart’s 7th: Serenade, the 
* Haffner” (not to be con- 
fused with the “ Haffner ” 


*Symphony). The appeal of 


this absolute music tothe great 
violinist is reflected in the 
beauty and perfect “rightness” 
of this recording. 


‘* Haffmer’’ Serenade (Serenade 
No. 7)—Rondo (Mozart arr. 
Kreisler) 


With Piano Accompaniment by 


Franz Rupp 
DB3731, 6/- 





BRUNO WALTER again 
conducts the London Symphony Orchestra 


To hear a Haydn Symphony 
conducted by Bruno Walter 
is always a great musical 
treat. Here is a magnificent 
recording of No. 86, which 
sounds as fresh and sparkling 
as when it was first written 
in 1786. 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 
conducted by BRUNO WALTER 
Symphony No. 86 in D Major 
(OD Dur) (Haydn, 
1DB3647-49, 6/- each 
ic Couplings DB 8640-42 








TWO BEAUTIFUL 
BALLET RECORDS 


Two more of the favourites are now available on 
plum label records, beautifully played. The Hundred 
Kisses is a “ first recording ever.” 


BOSTON PROMENADE ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Arthur Fiedler 
‘* The Three-Cornered Hat ’’ Dances (Falla) 
B8887-8, 3/- each 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by Antal Dorati 
The Hundred Kisses (Les Cent Baisers) (D’Erlanger) 
C3098-99, 4/- each 
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WEBSTER BOOTH SACHA GUITRY 
Favourite Oratorio Airs ... ; a SEYMOUR HICKS 


Fresh from his triumphs 


as a recorder of opera in A memory of the Command Per- 


English, Webster Booth formance at the India Office on 
adds t.vo exceptionally fine 23rd March, 1939, 


recordings of the best 2 = , in the presence of 
know: arias from Men- 4 ‘a P 4 Their Majesties the 


delssc'an’s greatest Ora- \ Pp ti; King and Queen 
torio es ix and President M. Lebrun. 


ff with all your hearts 
(“Elijah”) (Mendelssohn) 
Then shall the righteous shine 
forth |‘ Elijah ’") 


With the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra 


Conducted by Warwick 
Braithwaite 


C3095, 4/- 


“* You’re telling me "’—Sketch 


DB 3761, 6/- 








Conducted by 


“THE IMPORTANCE VACLAV 


OF BEING EARNEST” TALICH 


, ‘ The Sokol was the great 
excerpt by Edith Evans and Fohn Gielgud | Cech National physical cul- 


ture movement, and _ this 


OLE PROG EA DEG 


Poe 


Oscar Wilde’s peculiar and _ 
polished wit scintillates to best stirring march was composed 

advantage perhaps in his comedy for the 7th Congress in 1920. , 

“The Importance of Being Sokol March (V. Novy Zivot) (Su) 4 i 

Earnest.” The scene is that in 68889, 3/- “ye _— 
which Lady Bracknell (Edith és, 





Evans)  cross-examines Mr. ORIGINAL ARTISTS AND ORCHESTRA IN 
, ; “THE DANCING YEARS” 
Worthing IVOR_NOVELLO’S LATEST DRURY LANE SUCCESS 
(John Giel- eines wae (with Ivor Novello at the Piano) 
1 oe MARY ELLIS 
gud) as to ees re I can give you the Starlight 
his antece- Wi ' my DearettARY ELLIS and IVOR NOVELLO 
F : y Deares ar 
dents, and exhorts him to provide ' DUNSTAN HART and MARY ELLIS 
; ; : a it he Pi 
himself with a suitable parent ——=—<«_ 6 6 


forthwith. A delicious memory MARY ELLIS and OLIVE CILBGRT 
; (with Ivor Novello at the Piano) 


f th i ‘i q The Wings of Sleep 
of the recent revival ee | ON sitet 


(with Ivor Novello at the Piano) 


Coase SEO DORE ERE ABET BS es 


Lady Bracknell interviews John Worthing ‘ hs! , Primrose 
er Accompanied throughout by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra 
Conducted by Charles Prentice, Mus. Bac. 
Decorated Portfolio No. 5 to hold the above records, 6d. 
\ DRURY LANE THEATRE ORCHESTRA 


RUSSIAN LANGUAGE COURSE Conducted by Charles Prentice, Mus. Bac. ane 
3/- 





a : The Leap ne ; 
This is the latest and in many ways the greatest Geeintie CT or ere 


achievement in Language Study Records. mi Conducted by Charles Prentice, Mus. Bac. ) 
lection — 

S. C. BOYANUS Selection—intro. : The Leap Year Waltz, Uniform, My life be- } —_ 

Spot Russi (Mos Leningrad) * longs to you, Waltz of my heart and Primrose, The Wings of | ‘ 

Aseries of twelve 10-inch records, B8699-8710, 3/- each. Sleep, | can give you the Starlight, My Dearest Dear, Finale. J 

Album, No. 316 2/-. Textbook (published by Sidgwick & 

Jackson), 2 gns. The complete outfit £4. 


Full details from the Central Educational Dept., 98/108, 
Clerkenwell Read, London, &.C.!. ; Ask your ‘““H.M.V.” Dealer for copy of the May Record 











Supplement, including Dance and Swing Records, or write to 
‘His Master's Voice,’’ 98-108 Clerkenwell Road, E.C.1. 
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Popular Parlophone Personalities 





2 Saline) Ae, meetin oom catalan a ENP the SEAN verte 


| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 





Left to righ : LINA PAGLIUGHI, RICHARD TAUBER, LILI KRAUS, MILLICENT PHILLIPS, ‘* HUTCH," HARRY, 
‘ ‘gui tated : (Bottom) : NAT GONELLA, ROBINSON CLEAVER. VICTOR : SILVESTER, BILLY THORBURN 











Two Mozart Masterpieces as one work 


Mozart's Fantasia and Sonata for Pianoforte in C minor (KV475 & 457) 
Played by LILI KRAUS (Pianoforte) 
Four 12-inch double-sided records in Art Album, with Introduction—complete 24/-, Nos. R20438 to 


R20441. Single records, 6/- each. 


Also available in Automatic Couplings 








DTA in UB lish, with Orchestra 
— at My Heart (from “ The aang 


F ri . 
A. (film “ Sweethearts ' ) 


Tenor, with Peshienss 
Mefistofele (Boito)—Givasto sul passo E11407 
La Tosca re ae 3: Oh! dolci baci... (4/-) 
‘Sung in ktalian) 


LINA PAGLIUGHI Soprano 
he Pearl Fishers (Bizet)—Act 2 : Cavatina ... | E11406 


William Tell (Rossini)—-Act 2:Selvaopaca ... (4/-) 
(Sung in Italian) 


ORE with Orchestre 
Povero Pulcinella R2664 
Tic-ti, Tic-ta (Duet with GISELLA CARMI) . (3/-) 
(Sung in italian) 


MILLICENT PHILLIPS 

The iS-yeors-old Songbird 
One Day When We Were ast see R2653 
Sweethearts - an (3/-) 


BERLIN STATE OPER ORCH. 


. R. Heger) 
Alessandro Stradella, bienone (sw). 
Two Parts ... E11408 (4/-) 


E.1A.R. SYMPHONY ORCH., 
TURIN Cond. Mo. A. La Rosa Parodi) 
La Scala di seta, BB (Rossini). 

Two Parts ... E1 1409 (4/-) 


ROYAL OPERAHOUSE ORCH. 


STOCK Suite, Musette (Sibelius) oe es 
Berceuse (Sibelius) = 


GRAND SYMPHONY ORCH. H, 


Banditenstreiche, Overture:(Suppe). Two Pts. 


ORCHESTRA MASCOTT! 


eleration, ESTR (Johann — -- 
Budapest, Waltz (Lanner) ooo 


ORCHESTRA GEORGES 
TZIPINE: with Grand Organ of the 


Gaumont Palace, Paris 
The Three Waltzes, Selection (Oscar Straus, ‘| R2655 
after Johann Strauss, father ond son) Two Parts f (3/-) 


VICTOR SILVESTER’S 
HARMONY MUSIC — 


Speak 535 FI418 
Over the’ Waves ... ‘. i (2/-) 


HUTCH and His CHARM, MUSIC 

eep Purple be Fi4i2 
The Masquerade i is Over” one eee /-) 

Prelude to a Kiss pad sie = pa 1413 
Let Me Whisper ... ; e sie (2/-) 


AR Vocal 
HARRY ROY ( x ws \ FI431 
Home at 1FO ote i a (2/-) 


Bel Ami LAF FORST Ami ' « L R2654 
Gnadige Frau, wo war'n io gestern 2. «JS ()-) 
ng in German) 


ADELAIDE HALL 
This Time It's Love oe we FI425 
You Gave Me Everything ‘but Love 6: (2/-) 


H. ROBINSON CLEAVER and 
PATRICIA ROSSBOROUGH 


(O rgan and Plano) 
Trees : we FI4I7 
Parlez-moi d'Amour Sa - eS (2/-) 


HARRY ROY & HIS 
TIGER-RAGAMUFFINS 


ne Two Pianos, String Bass and Drums 
a 


kt 
I "m Just Wild About Harry 


PHILIP GREEN ven HIS 0 


e Stein 
Rio Rita 





IVOR MORETON AND 


DAVE KAYE 0 Two Pianos 


Tin Pan Alley Mediey, No. 16. Two Parts ... F! 14 Qh4 


H. ROBINSON CLEAVER 
His FAN CLUB 


ant AN EARFUL OF Ose 
(a) An Earful of Music (Organ Solo) ; (b) Fall in 
and Follow Me (Vocal) ; (c) Temptation Rag Fi420 
(Organ Solo) ; Ship Ahoy 1 (Vocal) ... (2)-) 
Ina Monastery Garden (Organ Solo) 


Harry Roy & His Orch. 


There's a Ranch in the Rockies, Fox Trot - \ FI 
Gotta Get Some Shuteye, Fox Trot... weet (2) 


1 Can't Get You Out of My Mind, Fox Trot... |, F143 
We Speak of You Often, Fox Trot oS Ge 


Nat Gonella 
and His Georgians 


Gotta Pebble in My Shoe, Fox Trot 
Gotta Date in Lou’siana, Fox Trot 
Spider and the Fly, Fox Trot... 
Howdy, Cloudy Morning, Fox Trot 


Billy Thorburn & His Music 


Heaven Can Wait, Slow Fox Trot ven Fi4tt 
Same Old Story, Slow Fox Trot ted JS Q/ 


Joe Daniels & His Hot Shots 


Music Hall Rag, Quickstep ee we FI49 
Temple Block Swing, Slow Fox Trot ... «JS Qh 


The Organ, the 
Dance Band and Me 


To Mother With Love, Slow Fox Trot FI4i6 
Little Gypsy of the Seven Seas, Slow Fox Trot (2) 





Billy Bartholomew and 
His Dance Orchestra 


Taboo, Fox Trot ... Po ate eee UL F1424 
Breakers Ahead! Fox Trot... ne we JS (2/5 ; 


In Strict Dance Tempo— 


Victor Silvester and 
His Ballroom Orchestra 


Deep Purple, Slow Fox Trot 
Mexicali Rose, Waltz 

Make Believe, Quickstep... 
Moon Love, Quickstep ... 
The Palais Stroll ... aaa 
The Blackbird Hop 


Gerry Moore, Piano 


| Promise You, Slow Fox Trot . se 
Blame it on My Last Affair, Slow Fox Trot oe (2J-) 


Billy Thorburn, Piano with Drom 


Waltz and Fox Trot Medley... sve F1407 (2/-) 








Famous Voices of the Past: 


ANTONIO 





No. 42. La Danza (Rossini) 
No. 43. Carmen—Toreador Song (Bizet) 
Record No. PO133 (6/-) 


MAGINI-COLETTI With Piano Accomp. Acoustically recorded in 1905 


VICTOR SILVESTER DANCE INSTRUCTION RECORDS 
QUICKSTEP, WALTZ, SLOW FOX-TROT, TANGO, RUMBA 
Instructions for Lady's and Gentlemen's Steps described by VICTOR SILVESTER. 
Records in Album, with re omy Nos. F1400 to Fl 
Single Records, 2/- each. Booklet, 9d 


404, complete, 12/6. 
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Selections and Medleys 


Lovers of musical comedy of the good old romantic kind will 
find much to appease their appetites in Ivor Novello’s spec- 
tacular show The Dancing Years. There is a saying to the effect 
that if one wants a thing done properly, do it oneself. This 
seems to be a Novello maxim too, for he is author, composér of 
the music, hero and producer of the show. Versatility if you like, 
but he is fortunate in having such an excellent team—Mary Ellis, 
Olive Gilbert, Roma Beaumont, the girl who made the headlines 
overnight, Dunstan Hart, etc.—to bring to life his characters 
and music in such an able manner. 

The show’s the thing, however. Hearing the excerpts which 
leading members of the cast and the Lane Theatre 
Orchestra have recorded for H.M.V. is naturally not so satis- 
fying. ‘Those who have seen the show will derive most enjoyment 
from the records ; others must judge the various items on musical 
merit alone. 

I cannot say that the score is exciting. It is tuneful and the 
recorded numbers are exceedingly well sung. Of the three 
records in the H.M.V. Portfolio No. 5 I like B8892 which contains 
the duet The Wings of Sleep sung by Mary Ellis and Olive 
Gilbert best of all. Accurate blending of soprano and con- 
tralto voices is always a thing of beauty to me. The song on 
the reverse is a light number, Primrose, sung rather impishly by 
Roma Beaumont. On B889g0 Ellis sings Waltz of my 
heart and I can give you the Starlight and after a little introductory 
dialogue between Ivor Novello, as Rudy, and Miss Ellis comes 
the song My Dearest Dear. This is on B88g1 and is backed with 
a duet between Mary Ellis and Dunstan Hart, entitled My 
Life belongs to you. 

Other excerpts from ‘‘ The Dancing Years” include The 
Leap Year Waltz and Three Ballet Tunes on H.M.V. B8897. These 
are played by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra, who have 
also recorded a selection of tunes from the show on H.M.V. 
C3097. Finally the London Theatre Orchestra with Rose 
Alper as vocalist have recorded The Waltz of my Heart and I can 
give you the Starlight the latter introducing The Leap Year Waltz, on 
Columbia FB2193. Do not overlook this disc. 

From another of London’s current theatre shows—Black and 
Blue—comes a selection of tunes by pianists Carroll Gibbons 


"and Harry Jacobson. More rhythmic in character but 


equally entertaining. It is some time since these two able 
musicians went into a huddle and I, for one, would like to hear 
them more regularly. Make a note of Columbia FB2199. 

Lehar’s music is always a sure attraction and the music from 
his Frasquita score is no exception. Bernhard Ette and his 
Orchestra play this selection, which includes the well-known 
Serenade competently on Parlophone R2652. Although the music 
of Coleridge Taylor is hardly comparable it is of the type that 
does not easily pall. On H.M.V. B8876-7 the London Palladium 
Orchestra play his Three Dream Dances with complete assurance. 
a fill-up on B8877 is Percy Fletcher’s intermezzo Demoiselle 

ic. 

Now a brief respite, provided by Ralph Silvester singing a 
medley, Songs of Erin. This includes Danny Boy, A little bit of 
Heaven, Where the Shannon Flows down to the Sea, and Macushla. 
This is sure fire stuff for the gallery. Dudley Beaven accom- 
panies on the organ (Rex 9524). Of similar appeal, though 
vastly different in type are the Doll Dance, Rag Doll and Wedding 
of the Painted Doll which the New Mayfair Novelty Orchestra 
have recorded under the common title—Doll Medley on H.M.V. 
BD683. The coupling is Buffoon. This is hardly in the same 
class as the version which Jack Simpson recorded for Regal- 
Zonophone some time ago. 

Well, there’s the pick of this month’s selections and medleys ; 
the rest of the records to hand are mostly of popular song medleys 
from which I leave you to make a choice according to personal 
taste, ' 
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H. Robinson Cleaver and his Fan Club present an Earful 
of Music on one side of Parlophone F1420 which is backed by an 
organ solo, In a Monas Garden. Then organist Dudley 
Beaven plays Hit Parade No. 10 on Decca F7023. He is followed 
by Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye who revert to their Tin Pan 
Alley Medley (No. 16) series on Parlophone F1414. Charlie 
Kunz has chosen Rudolph Friml as Melody Master No. 3 on 
Decca F7022 and then he, too caresses the keys in a popular 
Piano Medley, D25, on Decca F7022. Pianist Jay Wilbur follows 
suit ; he reaches number 20 of his Melodies of the Month series on 
Rex 9525 ; then back to the organ for a brief spell to hear Torch 
playing Torch tunes of the’ Times on Columbia FB2208, and lastly 
the New Mayfair Accordion Orchestra play Hits of the 
Moment No. 7 on H.M.V. BD685. 


Vocalists 


Greta Keller’s return to the recording studio is marked by 
charming versions on Decca F7025 of Deep in a Dream and They 
Say. In the latter she is in a particularly seductive mood. Betty 
Driver tries hard to make one believe in the sertiment of The 
Moon Remembered but somehow this just misses fire. Not so the 
coupling to H.M.V. BD686. This is an infectious number 
entitled I’ve got a hunch. In this mood I would believe anything 
she told me. Try this record on some Gracie Field fan. The 
“Moon” song will fool them completely until you play, say, 
I give my Heart which Gracie Fields sings on Rex 9515. This 
experiment will serve to show, too, how short is the memory so 
far as musical sounds are concerned. There is a similarity in the 
voices though they are not so much alike as one may think. 
And there is a considerable difference in style and range. The 
Rex coupling, Turn ’Erbert’s face to the wall, Mother, is an amusing 
episode in which Miss Fields excels. 

Ever heard Sister Rosetta Tharpe before ? If not here is a 
chance to make her acquaintance. On Brunswick 02737 she 
half sings and half wails her way through Lonesome Road and 
Rock Me to a guitar accompaniment. Some may call it person- 
ality, to me it is just banality. There’s no need to introduce you 
to Dorothy Lamour but her many followers may be glad of the 
introduction to Columbia DB1852, on which she sings Junior 
and Kinda Lonesome. Both are from her film “‘ St. Louis Blues.” 

Vera Lynn is more meticulous about her diction in The same 
old story and Never Break a Promise on Decca F7021, She obviously 
takes great pains, too, with her tonal inflections, but I still feel 
that the tempo in which she sings most of her numbers is on the 
slow side. Connie Boswell usually strikes a happy medium for 
this type of song. Both mood and tempo of Deep in a Dream and 
They Say on Brunswick 02726 are just about right. Compare 
these with the Keller versions noted earlier. The last of the 
**torch”’ carriers is Frances Langford who sings Hurry Home 
and Then you've never been Blue on Brunswick 02730. Effective or 
affected ; it all depends on how you react to this kind of singing. 

Bing Crosby is rather disappointing, or rather his choice of 
songs is disappointing, this month. Between a kiss and a sigh and 
Let’s tie the old Forget-me-not on Brunswick 02733 are not in the 
same class as some of his recent numbers. When one hears 
Carl Brisson singing such songs as The 7.15 to Dreamland and 
While a cigarette was burning it is. hard to believe that he was one of 
the most successful of Prince Danilo’s that ever paid court to 
The Merry Widow. In preference to these numbers, which he 
has recorded on Decca F6997, I like him best in Cocktails for Two 
and A Little White Gardenia which Decca have re-issued on F6997. 

Denny Dennis sings Zo Mother, with Love and Grandma Said 
with his customary attention to detail. He is worthy of better 
material than the latter (Rex 9514). To Mother, with Love is also 
a choice of The Street Singer. He couples it with J miss you in 
the Morning on Decca F7020 and though there is little to choose 
between the two renderings of the common title I prefer the 
Tracy coupling. 
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Smith Ballew falls rather flat in Hawaiian Memories and Along 
a Texas Trail on Rex 9516. His range of expression is rather 
limited in these songs and the accompaniments are not very 
helpful. Pat O’Regan, on the other hand, is inclined to go to the 
other extreme. The sentiment is strongly flavoured in Where is our 
Bluebird of Melody Lane ? and I shall always remember you smiling on 
Rex 9523. They are nicely sung nevertheless. 

The Mills Brothers score once again on Brunswick 02725. 
Their versions of Stop beatin’ around the Mulberry Bush and Feépers 
Creepers are just as polished as any of their recent recordings but 
not so amusing as Funiculi Funicula of a month or two ago. Few 
will need any recommendation from me about Columbia DXg17. 
This is the first recording by the ‘‘ Band Waggon ”’ successors— 
The Fol-de-Rols. After the opening chorus, comes the amusing 
number Riddles, followed by Cyril Fletcher’s screamingly 
funny ode Dreaming of Thee. Then on the second side the company 
present the Lambeth Walk, operatic version. For ingenuity this 
will take some beating. As in the B.B.C. studio broadcasts this 
version is presented by Greatrex Newman. An orchestra 
conducted by Wolseley Charles accompanies. Do not miss 
this record on any account. 


Light Music and Accordions, etc. 


The Orchestra Mascotte must surely hold the record for 
waltz recordings. This month, on Parlophone R2656, they play 
Strauss’ Acceleration and Budapest by Lanner with their usual 
serenity. But they will have to look to their laurels if the 
Orchestra Gallo continue to improve their standard of playing. 
Though not quite so polished in JI Bacio and another waltz 
named La Gran Via on Parlophone F1423 they infuse more life 
into their interpretations. 

Even more colourful are the four tangos played by Emil 
Roosz and his Orchestra. On Rex 9526 they derive full 
inspiration from Vision and Red Roses and on 9519 they surpass 
these performances in Do you see the Stars? and I dream of the 
Puszta. For dancing or light entertainment, as you will. “Bright 
and Breezy ” with a vengeance are the contributions by Philip 
Green and his Orchestra. Hear them play and sing two old 
favourites, The Stein Song and Rio Rita on Parlophone F1422. 
Incidentally, note that this current series is not necessarily con- 
fined to a cavalcade of martial tunes. I hope they have the fore- 
sight to include any number irrespective of type which fulfils the 
requirements demanded by the main title. 

More exacting, and in absolute contrast in both style and 
delivery, are the Hungarian traditional airs Puszta and Ilonka. A 
combination new to me, Secco’s Gitanos capture the varying 
spirit and moods in grand style on Decca F7024. Gipsy Moon 
and Vienna, City of my Dreams are less exciting but as played by 
the Blue Hungarian Band on Regal-Zonophone MR3019 they 
are almost as refreshing. 

Now a change in instruments and nationality. Sandy 
Macpherson with the aid of the B.B.C. theatre organ transports 
us to Scotland to hear lovely arrangements of Annie Laurie and Loch 
Lomond. Just how thoughtful is his execution of these may be 
judged by hearing H.M.V. BD682. The overture, Light Cavalry, is 
a showpiece which Reginald Foort and his mobile organ appar- 
ently revel in; make no mistake, as to my meaning, however. 
Foort is too fine a musician to play solely for the gallery. He 
knows the essentials and takes care to include them (H.M.V. 
BD680). 

Those who have heard the Canadian organist Stuart Barrie 
at present touring the Granada cinema circuit, will know what 
to expect of Regal-Zonophone MR3o20. Hereon he has 
recorded Rachmaninov’s Prelude in C Sharp Minor and The Little 
Shepherd by Debussy. I have heard him on one or two occasions 
and have been struck by his unassuming style generally and his 
meticulous attention to detail. Seldom does he sacrifice inter- 
pretation for unnecessary effect. 

The happy alliance of piano and organ played by Patricia 
Rossborough and Robinson H. Cleaver respectively con- 
tinues on Parlophone F1417 with Rasbach’s Trees and Parlez- 
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moi d’amour. Pleasant studies in fotfm and harmony exceedingly 
well played. Almost as effective are the combined efforts of 
Cleaver, Billy Thorburn at the piano and an unnamed male 
singer on Parlophone F1416. Under the nomenclature of The 
Organ and the Dance Band and Me they play Little Gipsy of 
the Seven Seas and with a change of vocalist, female this time, they 
feature To Mother, with Love. 


Dissimilarity in piano styles is well revealed in the three records 
that follow. Billy Mayerl provides the first examples with a light 
number, Sweet William, which demands flexibility, as well as 
rhythmic understanding. This is followed on the reverse of 
Columbia FB2190 with a study in harmony, the Song of the Fir 
Tree. Both are from Mayerl’s fertile brain. Then on Columbia 
FB2188 comes the Rawicz and Landauer formula, this time 
expounded in no uncertain manner in Tchaikovsky’s Valse des 
Fleurs, from the Casse Noisette suite, and The Sleeping Beauty 
waltz. The last of this trio of piano records is by Reginald 
Forsythe and Arthur Young. On H.M.V. BD629 they play 
semi-rhythmic arrangements of the Barcarolle from the “‘ Tales of 
Hoffman ” and Chanson Indoue from ‘‘ Sadko.” In the latter, 
particularly, one can detect the Forsythe train of thought dis- 
tinctly. There is much more in these than meets the ear at a first 
hearing. Melody and counter-melody are cleverly blended. 


A new combination to me, namely, The A. G. 
Powell Banjo Octet have the temerity, or the originality, as 
you will, to tackle Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue on H.M.V. BD684. 
And contrary to what you may expect they put up an extremely 
likeable show. One misses the various colours of the normal 
orchestration but these boys capture the spirit admirably. Their 
teamwork and body of tone are excellent. Dancing Stars and 
The Glow-worm Idyll are bell solos played by Joe Green to the 
accompaniment of an electric organ manipulated by Milt 
Herth. A queer combination but pleasant fare for all that 
(Rex 9527). 

Il Bacio is given another break; in company with The 
Choristers Waltz on H.M.V. BD687 it introduces the New Mayfair 
Accordion Band for the second time. It’s O.K. by me as are 
the Dicky Bird Hop.and The Park Parade which Primo Scala’s 
Accordion Band play on Rex 9518. Mexicali Rose and There’s 
a Ranch in the Rockies played by the London Piano Accordion 
Band on Regal-Zonophone MR3027 are little inferior. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


One solitary comedian is the representative of humour, but 
hé is in such good form as to provide ample compensation for 
the absence of others. George Formby is the irrepressible lad 
in question. You should hear him on Regal-Zonophone MR3022 
singing Jt’s turned out nice again and Hill Billy Willie. This pro- 
vides natural transition to more authentic Western songs. First 
on the list is Arizona Days sung by Tex Ritter who couples it 
in a reminiscent manner with High, Wide and Handsome which, 
by the way, has nothing in common with the film of that name. 
This is easily the better of the two on Panachord 26022, and, in 
fact, more entertaining than Headin’ Home, a number written 
and sung by Jimmie Davis. This is on Panachord 26019, which 
also contains the old, old pantomime success Meet me to-night in 
Dreamland. Queer sort of hill billy, this ? 


The Hill Billies, always a safe bet, sing The Cabin on the Hills 
and There’s a Ranch in the Sky on Regal-Zonophone MR3023. I 
sincerely hope that my prediction is correct for, like Harry 
Torrani, the yodier they have not put in an appearance at the 
time of writing. Torrani sings Yodling Bunkhouse Boy and 
Mountain Home Yodel on Regal-Zonophone MR3024. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). Undoubtedly the high 
spot of the four numbers by this combination is Ten Little Miles 
from Town on F7017. The arrangement is out of the common 
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rut and the interpretation is peppy and rhythmical. The Lady 
on the Second Floor on F'7016 runs it a close second and has some 
little advantage in the matter of ensemble tone. The respective 
couplings are the tuneful tango Romany and Nice People ; this 
played in quick-step tempo. Sam Browne takes the vocals in 
all four. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). Gonella’s 
trip to America seems to have done him good in more ways than 
one. Normally a lively outfit, it sets a new standard this month 
which may be difficult to maintain. Certainly, I find some 
difficulty in placing the four numbers this month. The Spider 
and the Fly, which is coupled with Howdy, Cloudy Morning? on 
F14i0 and Gotta Pebble in my Shoe on F1409 are the ones to note. 
The insect number is as amusing as it is polished. Gotta date in 
Louisiana is the coupling to F1409. 

Oscar Rabin and his Romany Band (Rex) play. They Say 
and My First Goodnight rather prettily on 9512. They obviously 
rehearse well for their recording sessions ; not an indefinite note 
nor a misplaced accent in either. And that goes for Garry 
Gowan, the vocalist in three out of the four titles. The other 
two are Deep in a Dream and Mexicali Rose. These are recorded 
on 9528 and are played in similar style. Throughout the 
rhythm is unforced and the melody outline is clean and fairly 
full in tone. 

Jay Wilbur and his Band (Rex) display all the qualities of 
Rabin plus that little extra something—abandon, if you like— 
which is born of wider experience. Compare Home at Sundown 
on 9522 with any of the Rabin numbers and you will see what I 
mean. Never break a Promise is a tuneful coupling. Nine Pins 
in the Sky (originally “Ten ”’!) and Tears on my Pillow are the 
other Wilbur titles. Hear them on 9511 ; I should not be sur- 
prised if these prove the most popular of the four. Sam Costa 
is the vocalist and strange as it may seem, I like the colour and 
range of the Gowan boy’s better. 

“ Hutch ” and his Charm Music (Parlophone). This is the 
first time I have had an opportunity of commenting on this 
comparatively new combination. In the past two months the 
records have been received too late for more than a bare mention. 

Well, the adjective ‘‘ Charm” is particularly appropriate. 
Their style is peculiarly like that of Billy Thorburn with perhaps 
a little more accent on melody. The vocals, of course, are 
monopolised by Hutch. They introduce themselves this month 
with a new number that suits their make-up to a nicety. Deep 
Purple is the title and methinks we shall hear many more records 
of it ere long. So I am going to shirk my responsibility and 
leave you to sort them out in the audition room. It’s a grand 
tune (F1412). The coupling is The Masquerade is over, which, 
like Prelude to a Kiss and Let me Whisper on F1413, is another sweet 
lay chosen, presumably, for the sole benefit of the vocalist. 
Hardly dancing music. 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). Hearing the 
polished renderings by these boys immediately afterwards 
emphasizes that last comment. Hold Tight and Jeepers Creepers 
on F7026 are the sort of numbers in which the Ambrose lads 
excel. Naturals, too, for vocalist Evelyn Dall. Rhythmic 
precision is not the only quality of the Ambrose combination, as 
you well know. To Mother, with Love and to a lesser extent Sweet- 
hearts on F698 reveal the excellent tonal qualities of the band. 
I don’t remember hearing these played to such charming settings. 


Brian Lawrance and his Landsdowne Orchestra (Rex) 
try hard to attain the Lew Stone standard in Ten little miles from 
Town and The Lady on the second floor. They almost succeed in 
the former tune ; the “ lady ” on 9521, is rather fickle. There’s 
no gainsaying the improvement in attack and style generally this 
outfit has made in recent months. The backing to Ten Little 
Miles on 9520 is a snappy number, The Jrish Fling. This con- 
tains a concerted vocal by Lawrance, The Three in Harmony 
and The Three Ginx. Hear it, it is well done. The also-ran 
is It’s in the Air on 9521. 

Kay Kayser and his Orchestra (Parlophone) play Deep 
Purple in most uninteresting manner on F1427. ‘ Indefinite 
grey ’’ would have been a more fitting title. On the reverse they 
brighten their ideas considerably in Let this be a warning to you. 
At least the pattern is discernible. On F1426 they play two more 
sweet numbers, J promise you and Heaven can wait. Vll believe 
them ! 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Columbia) also play Deep Purple on FB2200. And sure enough 
this version is true to colour ; in places it positively glistens. It 
is coupled with J can’t get you out of my mind, a fox-trot of similar 
type though not of the same calibre. Throughout both tunes the 
balance between melody and rhythm is just right. This applies 
also to My Love for You on FB2201, which is backed with that other 
melodious song The Masquerade is Over. Pretty, but hardly so well 
presented as Deep Purple. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra (Parlophone) challenge the 
Gibbons side of J can’t get you out of my mind on F1430. Though 
this version is constructed on rather more weighty lines they are 
essentially alike in style. Nevertheless, I prefer the more straight- 
forward arrangement of There’s a Ranch in the Rockies on F1429. 
It gives them a chance to express their ideas more clearly. Gotta 
get some Shut-eye on the reverse is a rhythm number typically 
Royish in character. We speak of you often is the other title on 
F1430. Harry Roy’s Tiger Ragamiffins revive /’m just wild 
about Harry, an old number that refuses to lie down even 
though it has been dead for years. It is coupled with Talk 
to me on F1415 with all the exuberance that these boys can com- 
mand. It comes up as fresh as ever. Roy plays the opening chorus 
on the saxophone and though he follows this with the vocal he does 
not steal all the thunder. 





* 


Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). Set of dance instruction records. One side 
of each record outlines the lady’s steps and the reverse 
gives details of the gentleman’s steps. The Quickstep 
(F1400) ; the Waltz (Fi4o1); Slow Fox-trot (F1402) ; 
Tango (F1403) ; Rumba (F1404). Deep Purple (Slow Fox- 
trot), and Mexicali Rose (Waltz) F1405. Make Believe 
(Quick-step) and Moon Love ‘(Quick-step) F1428. The 
Palais Stroll and The Blackbird Hop (F 1406). 


Reginald Dixon, Organ (Rex). Grandma Said, I miss 
you in the morning (Fox-trot) and I shall always remember 
you smiling, Where the Shannon flows down to the sea (Waltz) 
9517- 

Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) The 
Blackbird Hop (Quick-step) and The Palais Stroll BD5477. 
Heaven can wait (Fox-trot) and There’s a Ranch in the Rockies 
(Fox-trot) BD5478. ’ 
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Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca) Vintage Valses including So Blue, I love you truly, 
Was it a dream, I’ll always be in love with you, Falling in love 
again and Dream Lover (F6g91). The Park Parade and 
All by yourself in the Moonlight, If I had a talking picture of 
you, The more we are together and Show me the way to go home 
(Palais Glide Medley) F7018. 

Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone). I promise you 
(Slow Fox-trot) and Blame it on my last affair (Slow Fox- 
trot) F1408. 

Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Where the 
Shannon Flows, Never break a promise, and Sweethearts (Waltz 
Medley) and My Own, Hurry Home and Thanks for Every- 
thing (Fox-trot Medley) F1407. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Sweet- 
hearts (Waltz) and One Life (Fox-trot) MR3034. Blame 
it on my last affair (Fox-trot) and Mexicali Rose (Waltz) 
MR 3035. The Palais Stroll and The Blackbird Hop MR3033. 
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. Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.) also have ideas about 
that Ranch in the Rockies and they expound them clearly and surely 
on BD5480. This is backed with Let’s stop the Clock which you 
may prefer to the Roy coupling. I did. In fact, I place this disc 
at the head of the Geraldo trio. Their arrangements of To 
Mother, with love and I miss you in the morning on BD5473 are 
fairly conventional ; melody and splendid vocals by Al Bowlly 
are the high lights here. The last of the trio is BD5472. This 
contains one of the principal songs from the Novello show “‘ The 
Dancing Years,” namely, Waltz of my Heart and a fox-trot Thanks 
Sor Everything from the film of that name. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Still more 
records of Deep Purple, Thanks for Everything (MR3030) and Hold 
Tight MRg3o031.. The obvious choices are the first and last 
named of this trinity, ahd you know what I said about Deep Purple 


earlier in these notes. Well, I leave it to you, this version lacks * 


little that others possess. Hold Tight is rather different and though 
not disgraced I still hand it to Ambrose mainly on account of the 
excellence of the arrangement. The coupling is J promise you 
which is well ahead of the Kayser-Parlophone version. 


Cance Bands, Singles 


We start off with Mutiny in the Nursery but this is not just a 
haphazard revolt. The Six Swingers have a very carefully 
arranged plan which they carry out to good effect. It is even more 
amusing and entertaining than Hold Tight on the reverse of 
Columbia F2204. Guy Lombardo and his Royal 
conceived a plan of action, too; but that was years ago. It is 
still in force as Brunswick 02735 will convince you. Sugar and 
spice and all things that some people find nice are here in J can’t 
get you out of my mind and Penny Serenade. 

The New Mayfair Dance Orchestra play two waltz tunes 
from “The Dancing Years” on H.M.V. BD5479. The titles 
are Waltz of my heart and I can give you the Starlight. Much more 
than this you need not know. They are played with feeling in a 
musicianly manner. There’s much more of interest in the sweet 
number J promise you and the contrasting Could be played by The 
Casa Loma Orchestra. It is a pity the vocalist in the former 
does not sing in tune. His contribution is the only fly in the 
ointment. The coupling is not marred by any such fault. This is 
a most stylish rendering from beginning to end. Note Decca 
F7o19. 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots play one of those made-to- 
measure tunes in quite a restrained (for them) style on Parlo- 
phone F1419. It is called Temple Block Swing and as is suggested 
features Daniels on the Temple blocks. Some admirer, I believe, 
recently made him a present of an outsize set. Hence this record. 
The origin matters little, however, for this version fully justifies 
its existence. It is coupled with Music Hall Rag. This has its 
moments, too, and they are not all allocated to Daniels either. 
I have not heard of Eli Green’s Cake-walk before. For all I know 
it may be a new American craze. One never can be sure what 
antics the American dancing fraternity get up to. Whatever 
special significance it has, I like it, and I like the way the Music 
in the Russ Manner boys play it on Decca F6994. 
The coupling Goodbye, my Lady Love is another cake-walk based 
on the old tune Down South. 

Fats Waller and his Rhythm play Good for nothin’ but love 
on H.M.V. BD5476. It opens with a grand piano solo by Waller, 
but whatever merit the rest of this side has can only be gauged 
by concentration on the background and not to Waller’s scatty 
vocal. In Patty Cake no power of concentration could ignore his 
powerful larynx. Ted Fio Rito and his Orchestra define both 
the melody and the rhythm of They Say in a really healthy manner 
on Decca F6993. Incidentally, I once heard these boys play 
Rock-a-bye Baby in a film short. Until then I had never realised 
what a lovely theme on which this old nursery rhyme is based. 
It makes an attractive waltz. May we have it recorded, please ? 
The coupling to this Decca disc is Let me whisper I love you and is 
played by Henry King and his Orchestra. 

Mantovani and his Orchestra play Home at Sundown and 
The same old Story on Columbia FB2206. The latter title gives the 
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key as to how : uneventful, but sweet and pleasant. The Prato 
Jazz Quartet are new to me ; on Parlophone F1421 they swing 
Dinah and Wabash Blues. Their efforts may not be entirely 
original but these are most tastefully played. 

he choice of tangos is limited to four. Two, Pampita and 
Gran Chaco are played by the Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra 
(Decca F6995), and the Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro 
play the others—Olividame and Callecita de mi Novia—on Parlo. 
phone OT173. It matters little which of the two discs are chosen ; 
the Buenos Aires combination are, perhaps, a little more fiery 
but that is all. 

The same old Story finds favour again with Billy Thorburn and 
his Music ; whether you favour it to the exclusion of some other 
arrangements depends on your proclivity to dance. This 
version on Parlophone F1411 is well marked rhythmically and 
is played with metronomic precision. The coupling is Heaven 
can wait. Last, but not the least conspicuous, come Billy Cotton 
and his Band playing To Mother, with love and I miss you in the 
morning on Rex 9510. Extremely pleasant renderings, both. 


Too Late for Classification 
Regal-Zonophone 


Wally Bishop and his Band. Gotta get some Shut-eye and Let’s 
stop the Clock (MR3028)* The Masquerade is over and Heaven can 
wait (MR3029). 

Pat Taylor. Deep Purple and The Masquzrade is over (MR3032)* 


His Master’s Voice 


Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra. Artist’s Life 
Waltz (B8874)*. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra. Deep Purple (BD689)*. 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. Hold Tight and I can’t get 
you out of my mind (BD5475)*. Hurry Home and The Masquerade is 
over (BD5474). 


Columbia 


Harry James and his Orchestra. Blame it on my last affair 

and Love’s a necessary thing (FB2207)*. 
Hall and his Orchestra. There’s a Ranch in the 

Rockies and The Lady on the second floor (FB2202)*. 

Michael Moore. Film Star Final. Impersonations of the 
Stars (FB2193)*. 

Turner Layton. Transatlantic Lullaby and Thanks for Every- 
thing (FB2197)*. Romany and To Mother, with love (FB2198). 


Parlophone 


Billy Bartholemew and his Orchestra. Taboo and Breakers 
Ahead | (F1424)*. 

The Orchestra Georges Tzipine. 
Selection (R2655)*. 


The Three Waltzes— 
BOHEMIAN. 





TUNE IN 


TO 


RADIO LYONS ON 215 METRES 


*“ The Gramophone ” Broadcasts each 
Friday from 10 p.m. to 10-15 p.m. 


The latest and best recordings are always heard from 
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BRUNSWICK 
Andy Kirk and His Clouds of Joy 


(Am.N. 

*** Tittle Foe from Chicago (Mary Williams, 
Henry Wells) (v by The Band) 
(63259) sa 

*** Mary’s idea (Mary Williams) (64783) 
(brunswick 02740—3s.) 

63295—The earlier regular combination 
(see THE GRAMOPHONE for June 1938, p. 27). 

64783-—The present regular combination 
(see THe GramopHone for March 1939, 
P- 437). 

The best thing about Mary’s idea is the 
way it has been put into practice. Playing 
at a comfortable jig tempo, the band gives 
another sample of the easy relaxed swing 
for which it has become noted, But the 
idea itself is very ordinary—just another 
pleasant, but quite uninspired, number 
arranged on quite conventional lines. Mary 
Williams’ piano solo is good, but I’ve heard 
her do better. 

Little Joe starts off in boogie-woogie 
rhythm, goes on to a mediocre unison vocal 
by the band, and finishes up with the usual 
band choruses relieved by short solo 
en a0 Here again nothing extraordinary 

appens, but the band manages on the 
whole to swing fairly convincingly. 

Reproduction : Generally rather coarse. 
Surface fair. 


Joe Venuti and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Flip (Venuti) (64950) 
= (Venuti) (64952) 
Brunswick 02738—3s.) 


Venuti (vin) with bag oe Songer, Mn 


Spero (altos); Clark er 
Beechler (tens); Glen Rohlfing, Bob 
Stockwell (imps); Chick Dahlsten 
trmb) ; Mel Grant (); Frank Victor 
f) Geo. Horvath (>) ; Barrett Deems 


Old fiddlers never die, they only pass 
away. And Mr. Venuti hasn’t anything like 
passed a Here he is again, after all 
these years, e as life and twice as natural. 

But if Mr. Venuti hasn’t changed, the 
surroundings in which we find him have. 
In place of, for instance, Venuti’s charming 
Blue Four, which set a standard of its own 
for originality and taste in instrumental 
Jazz, Mr. V. appears here with a full-sized 
conventional ensemble. A short while ago 
one might have described it as hot. To-day 
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it is almost “‘ commercial.” Still, it’s good in 
its way. It has the musicianship, precision 
and zip which have become commonplace 
features of all the better American bands 
and boasts more than one soloist who might 
shine oaney brightly in more advanced 
surroundings. 

For students : Violin, piano, bass. 

Reproduction : Slight surface, otherwise 
good. 


Lil Armstrong and Her Orch (Am.N.) 
*** Harlem on Saturday night (Johnson, 
Smith) (v) (64604) 

**Safely locked up in my heart (Armstrong, 
Avon) (v) (64606) 
(Brunswick 02732—3s.) 

Lil Armstrong (), vocalist) with William 
Bailey (ci) ; Renald Jones (imp); J. C. 
Higginbotham (imm)) ; Wellman Braud 
(6) ; O’Neill Spencer (ds). 

Everyone, including Lil, just mugs along 
lightly and politely. The accompaniments 
are more ished than some of the young 
lady’s earlier ones, and all the front line 
boys have solos. Harlem on Saturday Night 
gets its extra star for being the more lively 
side. The slow song on the obverse comes 
out rather dull. 

Reproduction : Good except for slight 
surface. 


Count Basie and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
** Blame it on my last affair (Henry Nemo) 
(v by H Hume) (64981) 
**Blues I love to hear (The) (Buster Smith) 
(v by James Rushing) (64748) 
Brunswick 02728—3s.) 
64748—The regular combination (see 
Tue GRAMOPHONE for January, 1939, P- 345, 
record No. 64474. 
64981—As above plus Lester Collins 
(imp). 


Neither side seems up to the Basie 
standard, due perhaps mainly to the way 
the numbers have been treated. 

In Last affair the band has nothing to do 
but accompany Helen Hume, an average 
typical coloured sentimental singer, and the 
record would have been better labelled 
“Helen Hume with Orch.” and classed as 
a vocal performance. 

The blues side gives little indication of the 
familiar style of the band, and why the 
number has been called Blues I love to hear is 
something I have yet to discover. 


Basie piano fans will be disappointed that 
he has no solo in either record. 


Reproduction : Surface not too pronounced, 
but otherwise only fair. 


Paul Whiteman and His Swing Wing 

Group (Am.) 

** Famboree Jones (Mercer) (v) (64617) 

**Peelin’ the peach (Dick, Link) (v) 

(64621) 
(Brunswick 02739—3s.) 

For personnel see THe GRAMOPHONE for 
January 1939, p. 346. 

If Mr. W. would stop the Modernaires 
hogging the show, or better still give them 
a dollar to go to the flicks, we might get 
somewhere. This band is beginning to 
swing, in spite of the too, too smart night club 
cabaret atmosphere which the Modernaires, 
aided and abetted by the presentation 
anne cast over the proceedings, and 

y itself would be worth at least one more 
star. 

Reproduction : 
slight. 


Paul Whiteman’s Swinging Strings 

(Am.) 

** Japanese sandman (Whiting, Egan) 
(64736) 

** Rageing the scale (Claypoole) (64737) 
(Brunswick 02744—33.). 

For personnel see THe GramopHoNne for 
March 1939, Pp. 437. 

If you liked Liza and Lady be good (Bruns- 
wick 02710) which I reviewed last March, 
you will like these. They were made at the 
same session and are much the same sort of 
thing. 

Personally I find this sort of jazz very 
synthetic, polished and skilfully played as it 
may be. There are too many changes of 
tempo and only the purely technical ability 
of the musicians saves such things as: the 
clog box Chinese effects in Japanese sandman 
from being unbearably cheap and corny. 

Still the records have their moments for 
those who are not deceived by superficialslick- 
ness. The guitar playing is generally good 
and the strings, which are too busy and 
“* legitimate ” in style when being featured, 
are pleasant enough when providing sweet 
backgrounds for the guitar. 

Also in spite of the general over dressing 
of the front of the window, the rhythm 


Generally good. Surface 
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section often gets near enough to swinging 
at the back. 

For students : Guitar. 

Reproduction : Good except for excessive 
surface. 


(Am.N.) 
*Jf I didn’t care (Lawrence) (64891) 
*** Knock-kneed Sal (on the mourner’s bench) 


(Randolph) (64893). 
(Brunswick 02734—35.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1938, p. 211. 


Except that they don’t, of course, go in for 
imitating instruments, the Ink Spots in 
Knock-kneed Sal might well be the Mills 
Brothers. However I don’t know that that 
says anything against them, and I think you 
are going to like this frivolous, but bright 
little record. There are personality and 
style in the singing, and the accompaniment 
by piano, guitar and bass has what it takes. 

The coupling is just a sentimental ballad 
sung as such with a recitative passage 
towards the end. There may be something 
to be said for it if you like the kind of thing. 
I don’t. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface slight. 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe (Am.N.)—Blues 

Singer 

** Lonesome road (‘‘ Showboat ”’) (Austin, 
Shilkrit) (64730) 

** Rock me (64727) 
(Brunswick 02737—33.). 


With guitar accompaniment. 


The jazz fads of the moment in America 
are for boogie-woogie rhythm and the blues. 

Boogie-woogie rhythm is something that 
can be applied (more or less) to ordinary 
dance music, so we may expect it to find its 
way into our dance bands in more or less the 
same way, and to more or less the same 
extent, as most other jazz forms have. 

The blues is a different proposition. Blues 
melodies, such as the St. Louis, have become 
jazz classics here, but the blues in the fuller 
sense of the word is not only a matter of the 
tune, it is also a matter of interpretation, and 
the genuine negro blues singer is a pheno- 
menon that is only understood by his or her 
own race. 

For this reason I cannot predict any great 
success for these records by Sister Rosetta 
Tharpe. She is a blues singer in the most 
genuine meaning of the term, and if some of 
you feel that her real place is in a revivalist 
meeting, that is merely because when all is 
said and done negro religious music and 
the blues are so inseparably wrapped up in 
each other. 

Reproduction : Good except for the usual 
high frequencies surface hiss. 


COLUMBIA 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**Polero at the Savoy (Krupa, Biondi, 
Mundy, Carpenter) (v by Irene 
Day) (LA1758) 
*** Murdy purdy (Krupa, Mundy) 
(LA-1759) 
(Columbia DB5059—3:.). 

The only relation Bolero at the Savoy has 
to the bolero in more Southern areas is some 
tom-tom bolero beats by Mr. Krupa, and as 
a number I prefer the other side. 

But neither composition is anything 
unusual either in. character or merit, and 
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any individuality the records may have is 
due to the band. Not that they have a great 
deal. Krupa seems to be trying to copy 
Goodman, with whom he was for so long a 
leading light. He has achieved a good deal 
of the Goodman finish and precision, but 
somehow it all sounds rather loud and 
mechanical. On the whole I can only say 
that these are just two more band records, 
competently played, but unable to provide 
anything that could be said to capture one’s 
imagination. 

Reproduction: Good. Slight 
otherwise surface satisfactory. 


whistle, 


Maxine Sullivan—Black eyes, originally 
Vocalion $144 (reviewed June 1938, p. 30) 
and Loch Lomond, originally Vocalion 116 
(reviewed December 1937, p. 307) are 
re-issued on Columbia DB1861. 
Accompaniments by Claude Thornhill’s 

Orchestra. For personells see above 

mentioned issues of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***/’m free (Haggart) (91535) 
**Summertime (Musical _ production 
“Porgy and Bess”) (Gershwin) 
(91530) 
(Decca F7000—2s.). 
***]’m prayin’ humble (Haggart) (91534) 
**** Swingin’ at the sugar bowl (Crosby, 
Rodin, Lamare, Haggart) (v by 
Hilton “Nappy” Lamare) (91533) 
(Decca F7001—2s.). 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
***Big bass viol (The) (Bohannon) (v) 
91515 
** Speak to me of love (Lenoir, Sievier) (v) 
(91514) 
(Decca F7002—2s.). 
Four of the Bob Cats (Am.) 
###** Call me a taxi (Haggart, Zurke) (91517) 
****7 hear you talking (Miller, Bauduc) 
(91516) 
(Decca F7003—2s.). 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
**** My inspiration (Haggart) (91543) 
Bob Crosby’s Bob Cats (Am.) 
**#* J oopin’ the loop (Lamare) (91551) 
(Decca F7704—2s.). 
Bob Haggart (string bass) and Ray 
Bauduc (drum) 
*##** Bio noise from Winnitka (The) (Haggart, 
Bauduc). (91518) 
Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
#*** Honky-tonk train blues (Lewis) (91536) 
(Decca F7005—2s.) 


The orchestra—Matty Matlock, Joe 
Kearns (altos); Eddie Miller, Gil 
Rodin (tens) ; Irving Fazola (cl); Zeke 
Zarchy, Sterling Bose, Bill Butterfield 
(tmps) ; Ward Silloway, Warren Smith 
(tmbs) ; Bob Zurke (p) ; Hilton ‘‘ Nappy” 
Lamare (zg); Bob rt (6); Ray 
Bauduc (ds) ; Bob Crosby (conductor). 

Bob Cats—g1514 and 91515—Fazola (cl); 
Miller (ten) ; Butterfield (tmp) ; Smith 
(trmb); Zurke (p) ; re (g); 
(6); Bauduc (ds). Vocalist : 

m Mann. 91551—The foregoing, 
except Bose (tmp) in place of Butterfield ; 
no vocal chorus. 

Four of the Bob Cats—Miller (ten) ; 
Zurke (~) ; Haggart (5) ; Bauduc (ds). 
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These six discs are issued in an al 
described as “ The Bob Crosby Showcase,” 
price 14s. 6d. complete, or the discs may be 
obtained separately at the usual price of 
2s. each. 

As the album, constituted as it is here, 
has already been issued in America one 
may rest assured that this is not a stunt by 
the English Decca concern to get rid of a 
surplus of the Crosby groups’ recordings 
which have accumulated owing to the hi 
number of titles the band has made within 
the last six months. 

It might be better if it had been. The 
“‘ Showcase”’ is in some ways a rather 
mixed bag, and Decca have a num)oer of 
Crosby titles, some of which might not only 
advantageously have been substitute:i, but 
which might equally advantageously have 
been added, for it seems that there i> little 
chance of there ever being room to vet all 
of even the better ones out in the orcinary 
way in the monthly supplements. 

The weakness of the album lies mainly in 
what may be described as the “ com- 
mercial” numbers. Summertime may }e the 
band’s signature tune, but althoug': this 
lovely melody of the late George Gers! win’s 
has been well arranged for the band’s more 
melodic style, the style doesn’t fit the 
number too well and generally the repro 
duction is rather messy. The coupling I’m 
free is a pleasant enough sentimental 
melody, featuring mainly Bill Butterfield 
and his sweet-swing trumpet, but on the 
whole is no more than just a nice ordinary 
record. 

Speak to me of love has the failing of all 
attempts to jazz straight music. Although 
the execution is as g as one might 
expect, the idea just doesn’t work. The 
band is willing but the tune is weak—for 
the purpose to which it has been put. 

The big bass viol is another one which 
fails mainly by being very ordinary material. 
If I say that the number is of the popular 
type, I need add no more than that it is 
amply explained by its title. Still it’s good 
fun, and if it is rather out of place in what is 
presumably meant to be a Swing Album, 
the record hasn’t on the whole disgraced 
what is at its best a grand swing band. 

I’m prayin’ humble is what may be de 
scribed as descriptive swing. Its inspiration 
is the negro spiritual meetings, and towards 





REPRODUCTION REPORTS 


The reproduction reports which are now added to 
all reviews in this section are mainly for the benefit 
of those using high fidelity reproducers. The defects 
complained of, especially. the so often found noisy 
surfaces, are less noticeable on most ordinary radio- 
grams and electric gramophones which do not cover 


a sufficient range of the higher audible frequencies. 

t Reviewed from an American pressing, so little 
indication is available of what the surface of the 
English pressings will be like. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m mellophone 
b string bass N negro artists(s) 


bar .. baritone sax p +. piano 


bjo .. banjo ten tenor sax 

el .. Clarinet tmp trumpet 

ds .. drums trmb .. trombone 

fl .. flute vin .. violin 

g -. guitar xyl xylophone 
v.. vocal refrain 

Am .. American Artist(s) recorded in America. 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer $ 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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the end of the trumpet satires the fire and 
brimstone negro preacher. Still the idea 
jsn’t too cheaply carried out, there is good 
stuff on the record, notably from Eddie 
Miller, and all round this brings us to better 


Better still is Swingin’ at the Sugar Bowl, a 

, straightforward swing record in 

which if nothing unusual happens the band 

at least plays good stuff easily and Eddie 
Miller is again one of the high spots. 

My inspiration gets its four stars for being 
a rather lovely slow melody and featuring 
almost all through that grand clarinettist, 
Irving Fazola. Loopin’ the loop gets its 
marking less for the tune, which is no more 
than just a ditty, and more for the per- 
formance. The solos of which it mainly 
consists and the rhythm section are all good. 

Honky-tonk train blues you will probably 
remember from Meade “ Lux ” Lewis’ own 
record of this tune of his on Parlophone 
R2187 issued early in 1936. Bob Zurke 
lays it here, with little bits now and again 
from the orchestra, practically note for 
note as Lewis played it and makes a 
thoroughly good job of it. 

The big noise from Winnetka consists 
entirely of the amazing combination of 
string bass and drums plus a few bars hot 
whistling. Freak combinations like this 
can of course only be looked upon as 
stunts. But this is a stunt which is not only 
basically good, but has come off. Both 
these brilliant instrumentalists have not 
only terrific technique, but know what 
swing at its best means. 

Leaving the best till last, we come to 
Four of the Bob Cats. The labels boldly 
boast that these four musicians were among 
those selected by Paul Whiteman for his 
ideal All-American swing band, but don’t 
let that put you off. These boys deliver the 
goods in spite of Mr. Whiteman’s compli- 
ment. As extemporised jazz in jig tempo 
Call me a taxi is one of the grandest records 
I have ever heard. Eddie Miller’s tenor is 
superlative in every way, Bob Zurke’s 
piano but little behind, and the bass and 
drums both swell. 

I hear you talkin’ just fails to reach quite the 
same heights. The faster tempo gives at 
least as exhilarating a rhythm, but does not 
seem to have allowed for such deliciously 
melodic phrases. Also there is a long drum 
solo. All very clever, but rather flashy, and 
anyway drum solos, even when they are 
good, always seem to me to be a bit cheap. 


Reproduction : Generally fair, improving 
from very fair to good for the smaller com- 
binations, except for rather excessive surface. 
Luckily the best record, Call me a taxi, is 
among the best recorded. Summertime re- 
produces the worst. The ensemble tone is 
rather dirty, and it is the sort of music that 
even the fractional distance the disc is off 
centre puts distressingly out of tune. 


For Students : 
91515—String-bass. 
91516, 91617—Tenor sax, piano, string-bass, 
rums. 
91518—String-bass, drums. 
91533—Tenor sax, string-bass, drums, en- 
semble. 
91534—Trumpet, string-bass. 
91535—Trumpet. 
91536—Piano. 
91543—Clarinet. 
91551—Clarinet, tenor sax, trumpet, guitar, 
string-bass, drums. 
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of the Hot Club of France 
(French) 

*** Jeepers creepers (Film: “Going Places’’) 
Warren, Mercer) (4968 hpp) 
***Swing 39 (Reinhardt, Grappelly) 

(4969 hpp) (Decca F7027—2s.) 


The regular combination (see THE 
Gramopuone for January, 1939, Pp. 347). 


In America they have what they call 
the Tune Detective. 

If Mr. Smith publishes a tune and Mr. 
Brown then comes along and says, “I 
wrote that long before you did: you’ve 
pinched my melody: I want damages: 
what about it ?”, Mr. Smith merely goes 
to the Tune Detective who proves that 
neither of them wrote it; that in fact it 
was taken from some classic. So far there 
hasn’t been a single modern popular tune 
that the Tune Detective—I’m not pulling 
your legs, he really does exist: I’ve heard 
him over the radio, showing up the popular 
song-writers, one after another, with the 
most biting sarcasm—hasn’t been able to 
trace back to one or more of the old masters, 
or some traditional air. 

This story isn’t only to fill space because 
one French Hot Club Quintet record is so 


* * 


FOR STUDENTS 


As previously announced, for the 
benefit of young amateur and other 
musicians wishing to improve their 
style by studying the work of star 
instrumentalists, we are now noting 
below each review such instruments 
as are featured in outstanding solos 
or which may be heard with suffici- 
ent prominence in the ensemble to 
permit of analysis. 


* * 


much like all others that I can’t find any- 
thing fresh to say about these two. It’s also 
to explain that one should not speak too 
hardly of Messrs. Reinhardt and Grappelly 
for having done no more than throw a few 
minor chords into Dinah to obtain the 
harmonies for Swing 39. (Mr. Constant 
Lambert, please note.) 

For Students: Violin, guitar. 

Reproduction: Bass slightly woolly, other- 
wise good. Surface negligible. 














George Shearing—Piano and Accordion 
solos 
**Blue boogie (Williams) (DR3372) 
**Squeezin’ the blues (Shearing, Feather) 
(DR3373) (Decca F7038—2s.). 


With Leonard Feather (~); Carlo 


Krahmer (ds) 

To hear George Shearing play the piano 
is to find it difficult to believe he is prac- 
tically blind. Yet such is the case. He 
was a member of the band directed by 
Claude Brampton and sponsored by the 
Royal Institute for the Blind which recently 
appeared on the variety stage throughout the 
country. 

Shearing has a technique which would 
be above the average in a sighted person. 
Moreover he has an understanding of 
boogie-woogie rhythm which, while it may 
not be perfect, is none the less creditable 
because it has had to be acquired from 
records. It is a pity that the performance is 


53" 


not helped by the rather inadequate drum 
accompaniment. 

As an accordionist Shearing may be 
almost equally good, but this record hardly 
helps one to coun it. The accordion has to 
struggle against a piano accompaniment, 
the woolliness of which is not its only weak- 
ness. 

uction : Poor. Faulty balance, too 
much studio resonance. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 

eee**Carioca (Film: ‘“ Flying Down to 
Rio”) (Kahn, Eliscu, Youmans) 
(OA031827) (1939) ; 

##*8* Donkey serenade (Film: “ Firefly ”’) 
(Wright, Forrest, Friml, Srothart) 
(OAo31824) (1939) 

H.M.V. B8893—33s.) 

eeee*Back bay shuffle (Macrae, Shaw) 
(OAo24082) (July, 1938) 

#988 Fungle drums (O’Flynn, Lombardo, 
Lecuona) (0A030735) (Dec., 1938) 
(H.M.V. B8894—3s.). 

031824, 031827—Shaw (cl) with Geo. 
Auld, Henry Freeman, Tony Pastor, 
Les Robinson (reeds); Bernie Privin, 
Pat Peterson, John Best ( 

Geo. Arus, Harry Rodgers 

(trmbs) ; Bob Kitsis (p) ; Al Avola (g) ; 

Sid Weiss (+) ; Buddy Rich (ds). 

030735—As above except Geo. Wettling 

(ds) replaced Buddy Rich. 

024028—Shaw (cl) with Freeman, 
Pastor, Robinson, Ronnie Perry (saxes) ; 
Peterson, Best, Claud Bowen (imps) ; 
Arus, Rodgers, 

Lester Burness (/) ; 

(6) ; Cliff Leeman (ds) 

Space prevents me from going into any 
detailed report of each of these records 
separately, but perhaps it doesn’t matter 
because a word on why Artie Shaw’s band 
has become top of the line in America will 
give you a good idea of what to expect. 

First of all it is one of the few bands that 
have hit on a way of presenting its tunes 
that is different. In most records you get a 
very good idea of what the general line of 
procedure will be and what is coming 
next after you’ve heard the first few bars. 
In Shaw’s you never know how things are 
going to develop, and the only thing more 
attractive than this is the way they do 
develop. 

Of course this is mainly a bouquet to the 
arrangers, but not entirely. It’s all very well 
for an arranger to think up and work out 
an original treatment, but if his ideas are 
not interpreted with understanding and 
character the result can be a more complete 
flop then if he had adhered to more con- 
ventional methods of procedure. 

Shaw’s band interprets with an under- 
standing and character that is excelled 
perhaps only by Ellington’s band. And it 
has features which even Ellington’s band 
has yet to learn the meaning of, if you will 
excuse the preposition coming last. 

This brings us from the arrangements to 
the band, and here Artie Shaw shows his 
greatest features. 

To know the meaning of attack one has 
to hear his brass team, just as to know the 
meaning of lift in a rhythm section one has 
to hear Mr. Shaw’s. His band plays with a 
verve that has never been excelled, perhaps 
never equalled, in jazz. 
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But. this amazing abandon is perhaps 
only the start of it. To it one must add 
the phrasing, the perfection of the idiom, 
the absolute accuracy of the length of every 
note, the appreciation of the value of 
correct sustaining, the way in which the 
vibratos of the saxophonists not only match 
but are timed to enhance the rhythm of each 
note and chord, the tonal balance of the 
brass and sax teams, all of which have done 
their share to achieve an immaculate 
ensemble. 

And when you’ve satisfied yourself about 
these features you may turn an ear to the 
brilliance of practically all the members of 
the band as soloists. 

The first three records that are mentioned 
this month are so thrilling that I was reduced 
to a wet rag on hearing them. It was there- 
fore to some extent a peaceful respite to 
come to Jungle drums. This is not quite 
what its title might lead you to expect. A 
melody number available on Columbia by 
the Lecuona Cuban Boys, it is given a 
rather more subdued treatment, though 
even this has not prevented it from capturing 
most of the Shavian features I have men- 
tioned above. 

For Students: Clarinet, tenor sax, sax 
team, trumpet, trombone, brass team, 
piano, bass, drums, rhythm section, en- 
semble, arranging. 

Reproduction: Very good (t). 


All Star Band (Am.) 
*#** The Blues (OA031446) (1939) 
*##** Blue Lou (Sampson) (OA031445) 
(1939) (H.M.V. B88q6—3s.). 
031446—Benny Goodman, H. Schert- 
zer, Eddie Miller, Arthur Rollini 
(reeds) ; Bunny Berigan, Harry James, 
Sonny Dunham (imps); Tom Dorsey, 
Jack Teagarden (irmbs); Bob Zurke 
(p); Carmen Mastren (zg); Bob Hag- 
gart (b) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 

031445—As above, except Chas Spirak 
(tmp) in place of Harry James. 

One of the oldest and most fascinating 
games in jazz has been to decide what 
would be the world’s greatest band if one 
could have whoever one liked in it. The 
many competitions on the subject have not 
been confined to newspapers and magazines 
devoted exclusively to music. 

The snag, of course, is that it doesn’t 
necessarily follow that a collection of the 
greatest stars would make the greatest band. 
Individual styles, ideas and temperaments 
come into the question. 

But here’s an all-star combination that has 
come off a hundred per cent. You will notice 
that it is made up mainly from Goodman’s 
and.Bob Crosby’s bands, with Tom Dorsey 
represented by himself and his guitarist. 

The first step to success was the sensible 
way in which it was decided to deal with the 
tunes. About the only arranged parts are 
the sax section chorus which opens, and the 
ensemble towards the end of Blue Lou, and 
the ensemble before the trombone coda in 
The Blues. The rest of both sides is extem- 
porised choruses. 

But what choruses ! 

After the. delightful sax trio which com- 
mences Blue Lou we get a sequence of 
Berigan’s trumpet, Dorsey’s trombone, 
Eddie Miller’s tenor, Zurke’s piano, the 
ensemble and Teagarden’s trombone. 

In The Blues tlie routine is guitar intro, 
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Teagarden and. Dorsey playing melody and 
obbligato, trumpet, tenor, clarinet, piano, 
ensemble led by trumpet with trombone 
conspicuous in an obbligato, and coda by 
trombone. 

But it is not only the elegance of the solos 
which make these records so exhilarating. 
The rhythm section, especially in Blue Lou, 
really gives a true demonstration of the 
meaning of that much abused. word, swing. 
Also there is more than enough in the way of 
backgrounds to the solos to give the impres- 
sion that the records are a good deal more 
than just a sequence of extemporised solos, 
an effect which is made even more prominent 
by the variety of effects in the backgrounds 
and the work of the rhythm section. 

Reading over what I have written, I have 
come to the conclusion that this was quite 
the wrong way to deal with these records. 
I should have concentrated on the solos, 
but there is so much to say about all of them 
that perhaps it’s as well I didn’t embark on 
what would have been an impossible task 
in the available space. So we must leave it 
at that. 

For students : Clarinet, tenor sax, sax 
team, trumpet, trombone, piano, bass, 
drums, rhythm section, treatment, extem- 
porised backgrounds, routining. 

Reproduction : Excellent (tf). 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. M.) 
****7 know that you know (Anne Caldwell, 
Youmans) (O0A030777) (Dec. 1938) 


Benny Goodman Quintet (Am.M.) 
****7 cried for you (Freed, Arnheim, Lyman) 
(OA030776) (Dec. 1938) 
(H.M.V. B8895—3s.) 
030776—Goodman (cl) ; Teddy Wilson 
(p) ; John Kirby (>) ; Buddy Schultz (ds). 
030777—Above plus Lionel Hampton 
(vibraphone). 

The other day I found myself involved in 
one of those hectic and interminable argu- 
ments which invariably develop at any 
gathering of swing fans. 

On this occasion it raged round these 
small instrumental groups of Benny Good- 
man’s described as his Trio, Quartet, or 
Quintet, as the case may be. One side said 
that they were the greatest things that had 
ever happened in jazz; the other that they 
didn’t even play jazz in any real sense of the 
word, and thus at the best they merely gave 
a polite form of salon music in the jazz 
idiom. 

One does not have to think it over very 
long to realise how much there is to be said 
for both points of view. If you look upon 
jazz as essentially negro music, the Goodman 
Quartet, of course, loses much of the true 
character, if only by its refinement. But 
if you are prepared to take the larger view 
that the negroes can no longer claim jazz 
as their prerogative because of the influence 
it has had on music generally, then you 
must, I feel, concede that the narrower view 
that jazz can only be good if linked to the 
negro character no longer exists. 

On this reasoning I am inclined to agree 
with the pro-Goodmanites. Goodman him- 
self may have become too aesthetic to be 
classed as a real jazz protagonist, but he has 
added an artistry to the music which is all 
to the good, and its influence is reflected in 
the work of these small combinations of his. 
To which, for the anti-Goodmanites, one 
may add that in Wilson and Hampton we 
at least have two artists who even in their 
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more refined moments never lose the true 
spirit of jazz. ; : 
Both these new records are well up to the 
usual standard. Wilson is as delightful ag 
ever, so is Hampton in the revival of J cried 


Sor you. 


You will note that a bass, in the person 
of John Kirby, has been added. No better 
choice could have been made, ‘even if his 
solo in J know is rather under-recorded, Ip 
fact, the only weak spot in this side to my 
mind is the drum solo, but then I alway 
have thought drum solos rather cheap. 

For students: Clarinet, piano, vibraphone, 
bass. 

Reproduction : Possibly lacks volume, 
otherwise very fair (f). 


Ethel Waters (Am.N.) 
##** Frankie and Johnnie (Trad) (OA028388) 


“* Jeepers creepers (Film: “Going 
Places”’) (Mercer, Warren) 
(OA028390) 

(H.M.V. BD6go—2s.) 


Acc. by Edward Mallory and His 
Orchestra. 


Frankie and Johnnie not only brings back 
the real style of the Ethel Waters of carlier 
days, but shows that in the meanwhile she 
has become an even greater artist. 

The subtle way in which she captures the 
atmosphere of this sorry story of Frankie and 
makes every point it has can only be 
described as true artistry. 

When the tension increases Miss. Waters 
adds in extra words to give the effect of 
pace. Having built up a grand climax of 
Johnnie’s terror when he begs Frankie not 
to shoot, she and the band suspends the 
action perfectly when the gun eventually 
goes “ roo-too-toot ” by a slight stressing of 
the syllables and a staccato accompani- 
ment and then—silence. 

In this version of the song Frankie gets 
hanged for that little piece of gun play. We 
find her on the scaffold, calm because she 
is going to her God from whom she has asked 
forgiveness, and it is only afterwards that 
one begins to realise how ingeniously the 
accompaniment has mournfully gone into 
blues in the minor to enhance the effect 
Miss Waters has so skilfully created. 

Unfortunately, Jeepers creepers finds Miss 
Waters back on her best Park Avenue 
behaviour. I find it very artificial. 

For students : Singing, trombone. 

Reproduction : Very good (ft) 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am.N.) 


**** More than you know (Rose, Eliscu, 
Youmans) (v) (24046) 

*#**Sycar (Pinkard, Mitchell, Alexander) 
(v) (24047) 
(Parlophone R2660—3s.). 

Wilson (») with Benny Carter (allo) ; 
Ernie Powell (ten); Roy Eldridge 
(tmp); Dave Barbour (g); Milton 
Hinton (+); Cozy Cole (ds). Vocalist : 
Billie Holiday. 

Sugar has always been a favourite tune of 
mine ever since the days I first he 
Elizalde play it. But I have not let that 
prejudice me in favour of this record. There 
is no need to. It is swell. 

Benny Carter can (and does !) play more 
music in one phrase than most of the others 
can play in a whole chorus. Billie Holiday 
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sings a rather awkward lyric with ease as 
well as all her usual style ; Roy Eldridge, 
playing what is for him a comparatively 
sweet style, is most attractive ; Cozy always 
was a swell drummer, and when you can add 
to that Wilson’s piano’ and the general 
tastefulness that is always a feature of his 
records: you might think you have enough. 

But on this: occasion there is the added 
interest of a new tenor player—at least he is 
new to me. What I like about him is his 
tasteful way of achieving his ends. He relies 
on musical: phrases more than what we 
might call jazz effects, plays softly and easily, 
and altogether is not only most attractive 
but different. 


More than you know is conspicuous for much 
the same features, but all round it doesn’t 


grip quite so strongly, in spite of Teddy’s 


delightful piano solo. 

For students : Alto, tenor, trumpet, piano, 
drums, singing. 

Reproduction : Good, except for varying 
surface hiss and tendency to whistles. 


Kirby and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

#** Ffervescent blues (Shavers) (23936) 

#**/+ feels good (Shavers) (23935) 

(Parlophone R2658—3s.) 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
April 1939, p. 487. 

It takes all kinds to make the world of 
the flesh and it takes all types to make the 
world of jazz. With so much big-time stuff 
in the world of jazz, it’s a treat to find Mr. 
Kirby and his boys again giving us what by 
comparison may be termed the simple life. 

The simplicity of the melodies this band 
plays and the way it plays them is quite 
disarmingly naive, but I hope this simplicity 
won’t prevent you from realising just how 
good it all is. These lads really swing in 
their unpretentious way, even if these 
records are not quite so good as their efforts 
on Vocalion which we shall come to later. 


For students : Clarinet, alto, trumpet, 
piano, bass, small swing band busking. 

Reproduction: Very good except for 
excessive surface and whistles. 


Mildred Bailey and Her Orch. (Mixed) 


***Blame it on my last affair (Nemo) (v) 
(23811) 
*** What shall I say (Tinturnin) (v) (23988) 
(Parlophone 2659—3s.) 
23811—Mildred Bailey with Red 
Norvo’s Orchestra. 


23988—Mildred Bailey (vocalist) with 
(cl); Russell Procope 

(sax) ; Chas. Shavers (imp) ; Billy Kyle 
i) John Kirby (4) ; O'Neill Spencer 


_ The seductive Mildred sings as bewitch- 
ingly as ever. It’s the rather uninspired 
manner in which the arranger has dealt with 
the accompaniments that prevents me from 
giving the records a fourth star. 

By the way, aren’t the opening bars of 
Last affair like those of Deep purple which will 

the next popular hit sensation, or I’m a 
cray-fish hatched in an inkwell on the 
boughs of a hat rack. 

For students: Singing. 

Reproduction: Very fair ‘except for 


‘excessive surface,-clicks and a grasshopper 


who seems to have got into the studio too. 
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Adelaide Hall (N.) 
*This time it’s love (Koehler, Hayes) 
(12167) 
*You gave me _ everything but love 
(Koehler, Arlen) (12166) 
(Parlophone F1425—2s.) 


“© Guess I built my hopes too high ; 
Love is not for you and I.” 

This appalling disregard for grammar is 
perhaps the least aggravating thing about 
these records. 

What makes me dislike them even more 
is the fact that since she has been in Europe 
Miss Hall has become more and more 
Europeanised, until to-day she is no more a 
jazz singer than any of the others who try 
to be just too, too Mayfair. 

And that busy pianist ! 

Reproduction : Very good, except for slight 
surface and the grasshopper. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra—All 
alone, originally Vocalion S105 (reviewed 
October 1937, p. 215) and Someday, 
sweetheart, originally Vocalion S114 (re- 
viewed December 1937, p. 307) are 
re-issued on Parlophone R2661 (3s.). 
Shaw (ci) with L. Robinson, H. Free- 

man (altos) ; T. Pastor, F. Petry (tens) ; 

Jj. Best, M. Crane, T. di Carlo (imps) ; 

G. Arus, H. R rs (tmbs) ; L. Brunies 

(p); A. Avola (g); B. Ginsberg (5) ; 

C. Leeman (ds). 


Five Spirits of Rhythm—!/ got rhythm and 
Rhythm, originally Brunswick 01715 
(released April 1934) are re-issued on 
Parlophone R2662. 


VOCALION 


John Kirby and His Onyx Club Boys 

(Am.N.) 

*#** Blue dilemma (Shavers) (v by O’Neill 
Spencer) (64710) 

**** Flome made (Shavers) (64708) 
(Vocalion S226—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 

April 1939, p- 487). 

harlie Shavers’ presentation of the blues 
which he has called Blue dilemma is worthy 
of Ellington. The tune has the same 
haunting melody that one might expect from 
the Duke and the harmonisation is as 
original, delicate and slightly mournful as 
Ellington’s Mood indigo. 

The feeling with which the band plays 
this little opus is no more than it deserves. 
The warm harmonies are given an added 
significance by the soft restraint with which 
they are played and the quiet way in which 
the band deals with the number as a whole 
is in every way charming. For once I even 
enjoyed O’Neil Spencer’s vocal. 

The other side is as complete a contrast 
as one could imagine. The tempo is fast, 
the mood boisterous. Here again the band 
shows its ability to strike the right note, and 
again I must mention the excellent alto- 
clarinet-trumpet blend and precision which 
provide a front line ensemble that has tonal 
fullness as well as verve, attack and style. 

Wizard pianist Billy Kyle is at his best 
(which is rather more than one can say of 
the earlier mentioned Parlophones) and to 
hear this little band go to town is to know 
what spontaneous swing means. 

For students : Clarinet, alto, trumpet, 
piano, bass, drums. Small band swing 
ensemble. 

Reproduction : Very good. Surface slight. 
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Woody Herman and His Orch. (Am.) - 
*** Indian boogie-woogie (Herman) (64832) 
Woody Herman and His Woodchoppers 


(Am). 
*** River bed blues (v) (64836) 
(Vocalion S225—3s.) 

64832—Herman (cl) with Joe Estren, 
Pete Johns (alios) ; Saxie Mansfield, Ray 
Hopfner (tens) ; Clarence Willard, Jerry 
Neary (imp); Joe Bishop (flugel horn) ; 
Neal Reid (irmb) ; Tom Linchan (/) ; 
Harry White (zg); Walter Yoder (4) ; 
Frank Carlson (ds). 

64836—Herman (cl, vocalist) with Bishop 
(flugel horn) ; and rhythm section as above. 


Indian boogie-woogie doesn’t seem to me to 
be any different from any other boogie- 
woogie, so I suppose I may say that if you 
want to hear what boogie-woogie rhythm is 
like this record is the best in this month’s 
lists. 


It is rather difficult to explain what 
boogie-woogie rhythm is on paper, but if 
you look at it as eight-in-a-bar, accented 
like this : 


— Y mn on 

| T-2-3-4.3-6-7-8 | 
with a running bass of (more or less) doh, 
me, soh, la up to doh’, and then down again 
la, soh, me, you will get some idea of what 
it’s all about. 


While all this is going on in the rhythm 
department the rest of the band _ plays 
appropriate licks and phrases according to 
the ideas of the composer, arranger or 
themselves, as the case may be. 


The idea is to make it all sound as low 
down and gin-mill as possible and yet make 
it swing in the approved jazz manner. On 
this theory Mr. Herman and his satellites 
do quite nicely. 


The other side is genuine negro blues with 
a lot of singing by Mr. Herman, who has the 
right slant on this music, continual com- 
ments from Joe Bishop’s flugel horn, and 
some rather pleasantly subdued meanderings 
from the guitar. 


Reproduction : Rather rough, otherwise 
good. Surface fairly good. 


Three Sharps and A Flat (Am.N.) 
**]’m getting sentimental over you (Bassman, 
Washington) (64900) 
**Skinny-Do (Turner, Bibbs) (64899) 
(Vocalion S227—3s.) 

Here’s a new combination rather on the 
lines of the Ink Spots. The boys sing with 
the same polish and neatness, but on the 
whole their style isn’t quite as good. The 
best things about the record are the guitar 
and bass players. 

For students : Guitar, bass. 

Reproduction : Very good. Surface slight. 





PERSONNEL CORRECTION 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra— 
I’ve got a pocketful of dreams (Decca F6516, 
reviewed February 1939, p- 393) ; Ain’t 
misbehavin’ and I can’t give you anything but 
love (Decca F6954, reviewed March 1939, 
p- 438). 

Armstrong (imp, vocalist) with Sid 
Stoneburn (c/); Bob Cusomano, John 
McGhee, Jnr. (imps); Al Philburn 
(trmb) ; Nat Jaffe (p) ; Dave Barbour(z) ; 
Haig Stephens ()) ; Sam Weiss (ds). 
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The H.M.V. Press Button Receiver, Model 1100. Price 94 gns 


Specification 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63, valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi KTW63 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi KT63, valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi Uso valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—200-580 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—6o watts (approx.). 
Mains Aerial, Tone Control and Provision for Pick-up and Low 
Impedance (5 ohms) Auxiliary Loudspeaker with Cut-out Plug. 


This new instrument marks an entirely new departure so far 
as H.M.V. are concerned. It is, we believe, the least expensive 
mains operated receiver of the superhet type ever produced under 
the “ Doggets Badge ”’ and it is the first H.M.V. set in which 
manual tuning has been entirely dispensed with. 

All tuning operations are carried out by means of push-buttons. 
In all there are eight of these ; seven for station selection and one 
for switching off the current. Any one of the station buttons 
also performs the function of closing the mains circuit. The 
change-over from the long to the medium waveband is entirely 
automatic. Since the tuning operation is carried out by means 
of trimmer condensers, the change from one station to another 
is instantaneous, no matter whether it involves a change from 
the long to the medium waveband (or vice versa) or not. Apart 
from the push-buttons there are only two manual controls— 
“Tone ” and “ Volume.” 

Another feature of this model 1100 is the comparative ease 
with which the trimmers associated with each button may be 
re-adjusted to stations of personal choice. Initially station buttons 
(reading from left to right) are set to the wavelengths of Radio 
Normandie, Midland Regional, London Regional, Welsh 
Regional, North Regional, Radio Luxembourg, and Droitwich. 
Removal of the control panel reveals two rows of trimmers 
(aerial and oscillator) and below these a plate on which is engraved 
the approximate waverange to which each trimmer may be set. 
For example the trimmers associated with button “‘ 2’ may be 
reset to receive any station in the 200 and 350 metre range ; 
the trimmers of button “‘ 7” have a waverange of about 400 
metres, i.e. they may be set to any station between 1,100 and 
1,500 metres. The actual procedure of re-adjustment is simply 
and clearly described in the instruction pamphlet issued with 
each instrument, so no more need be said on the subject here. 

The tuning system works most satisfactorily in actual practice. 
We did not attempt re-adjustment of any of the trimmers but we 
are satisfied that the efficiency of the circuit employed is adequate 
to cope with any reasonable demands which may be made. Here 
in Soho Square any one of the stations to which the buttons are 
set can be received using only the mains aerial and an earth 
connection. The home stations are naturally the strongest but 
even Normandie and Luxembourg are intelligible. The use of 
an external aerial, however, improves results considerably and 
wherever possible should be installed. We only mention the 
performance with the mains aerial in circuit in order to reveal 
the possibilities of the receiver as a transportable, or in the case 
of emergency. 

As a reproducer the 1100 is just as convincing. There is 
brilliance and to spare in the treble and many will find that a 
slight attenuation gives the most satisfactory balance. Lower 
down the scale the tone is clean and good definition is maintained 
until volume levels well in excess of that normally required are 
reached. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 



























“* All tuning operations are carried out by means of push-buttons.” 






Further indication of the adequate high-note response of the 
receiver is provided when a pick-up is in circuit. With steel 
needles rather more treble attenuation is necessary in order to 
reduce the intensity of surface noise, and even fibre and other 
non-metallic needles do not subdue scratch sufficiently without 
a little aid from the tone control circuit. The degree of high note 
reduction necessary will vary, of course, with the type of pick-up 
used, but generally with a piezo pick-up the high notes have to 
be reduced rather more than with the average electro-magnetic 
type. Incidentally it is not absolutely necessary to shunt the 
pick-up with an external resistance. The receiver volume control 
is in circuit at all times. 

A receiver that is attractive in performance, type and price. 














The New Cosmocord Crystal Pick-up, Series |. Price 30s. 






In mechanical design this new Cosmocord pick-up closely 
resembles the model reviewed in connection with the Cosmogram 
record player published in the March 1939 issue. Like that model, 
too, this ‘‘ Series I ”’ is of the piezo-electric type. 

The crystal element is mounted in a moulded head. This is 
fixed to the carrying arm by a spring-loaded rotary joint to 
facilitate needle insertion. The carrying arm is also of a moulded 
material of the bakelite family and is offset so that when set up 
correctly alignment errors can be kept reasonably small (within 
3 degrees at all parts of a twelve-inch record). The base of the 
pick-up is a moulding also and houses a volume control. The 
value of this is 200,000 ohms. The control knob, like the pick-up 
head, is white and the base and carrying arm are brown. 

A moulded needle-cup-cum-pick-up rest completes the 
equipment. 

The measurements given in the table were made with a valve 
voltmeter, the new H.M.V. constant frequency records and 
Pyramid ‘‘ Forty Minute” needles. The volume control was 
set for maximum output. 

As the figures reveal, the characteristic is not only a long one, 
it is particularly smooth. Note the absence of any marked peaks 
throughout the range and note especially the comparative 
uniformity in that pernicious region between 2,000 and 3,000 
c.p.s. The output of 0.3 volts at 8,500 c.p.s. suggests quite @ 
useful voltage at well above 9,000 c.p.s. The continuous rise # 
output below 300 c.p.s. is adequate to compensate for the falling 
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“ ... the characteristic is not only a long one, it is particularly smooth.” 






recording characteristic, and although no measurements below 
50 c.p.s. are given this is merely because the larger amplitudes 
below this mark precluded us from obtaining a steady reading. 







Playing tests with the Series I pretty well confirm the visual 
impressions of the characteristic. The first thing the ear takes 
account of is the fine grain surface noise. It is prominent, too 
prominent without some form of treble attenuation, but not 
nearly so distracting as the more intense and more coarse variety 
which a pick-up with a peaky response would produce. Then one 
notes, too, the smoothness of the reproduction generally. Through- 
out the whole range there is little to which the ear takes exception. 
The treble particularly is clean and virile and at normal volume 
levels there is delicacy too. There is some hardening of tone as 
volume is increased, but this is to be expected, and in any case 
there is ample margin between ‘‘ normal ” and the point where 



























Frequency in ¢.p.s. Voltage Output 

he 8,500 F 
eel 8,000 , 
» 7,500 5 
rer 7,000 8 
ue 6,500 1.0 
ote 6,000 1.2 
up 51500 9 
he 5,000 8 
ne 4,500 9 
a 4,000 1.4 
3,500 1.1 
3,000 8 
2,500 8 
2,000 | 9 
1,600 1.0 
1,200 1.2 
am 1,000 1.4 
m goo 1.5 
| 700 1.8 
is 600 2.0 
pe 500 2.3 
ef 400 2.7 
» 350 3.0 
in 300 3-4 
he 250 4.0 
Le 200 4.6 
160 5.0 
” 100 6.0 
* 70 8.5 

50 . 
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the hardness becomes appreciable. The middle and bass registers 
show few signs of lumpiness ; definition is admirable and there 
18 a general sense of balance which is most pleasant. 


_ As suggested earlier in these notes, some form of treble attenua- 
tion will be found necessary, especially when using steel needles. 
Adherents of non-metallic needles, however, will find that their 
Particular brand will produce a similar result, and, incidentally, 
will still further enhance the reproduction. 


Altogether a most likeable instrument. 
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The Marconiphone All-Wave Receiver, Model 873. 
Price 10} gns. 
Specification 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X63 valve. 
IF, Amplifier :— Marconi KT W6g valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :— Marconi DH63 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power. Stage :— Marconi KT63 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U50 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Ranges :—13.5-50 ; 195-580 ; 1,000-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 
Consumption :—65 watts (approx.). 
Tone Control, and Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Low 
Impedance (3-5 ohms) Loudspeaker with Cut-out plug. 


This 873 receiver, the herald of the new: Marconiphone range 
of instruments, is designed on fairly conventional lines. A glance 
through the specification will reveal that it does not embody any 
modern refinements such as visual tuning indication, push-button 
tuning, variable selectivity, etc. The essentials have been well 
taken care of, however. Regarded either as a receiver of stations 
or as a reproducer of music the 873 puts up a convincing per- 
formance for an instrument of this calibre and price. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of its performance is the 
brightness and cleanliness of the reproduction generally. Although 
the selectivity naturally limits the range, the intensity of the high 
notes-tends to brighten the treble register considerably. So much 
so, that on certain types of broadcast the tone control has to be 
pressed into service to reduce excess brilliance. 

Lower down the scale only large volume levels induce discolora- 
tion of any magnitude. Normally, both the lower middle and 
the bass registers are clean in outline and fairly decisive in 
character. One hardly expects deep bass to be so prominent as 
in instruments of more generous design, but what little there is 
is quite definite. A stronger response down here may conceivably 
have caused trouble with regard to unwanted resonances. 

When used in conjunction with a pick-up either of the electro- 
magnetic or the piezo-electric type, the 873 gives a most satisfac- 


tory account of itself. Of course, much depends upon the 



























«|, . the outstanding feature of its performance is the 
brightness and cleanliness of the reproduction generally.” 
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characteristic of the particular pick-up used, but we found that 
either of the Columbia record players or the Rothermel-Brush 
piezo pick-up gave a pleasant result. Nor is there any need to 
connect an auxiliary volume control. The receiver volume 
control is in circuit on both gramophone and radio. It must be 
noted, however, that there is no radio-to-gramophone switch. 
The pick-up sockets are connected directly in the grid circuit of 
the L.F. valve. For this reason it is necessary to detune when 
playing records and to disconnect the pick-up completely when 
listening to radio. 

The efficiency of the radio side is comparatively high. Marconi- 
phone produced a set with a similar chassis and at a similar 
price last year, but if we remember rightly that model was not 
nearly so lively as the instrument under review. The signal-to- 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


AT THE 


One of the many sights of the Ideal Home Exhibition now 
drawing to a close at Earls Court is the huge Kaleidakon, a white 
and silver tower which raises its head almost a hundred feet 
above a pool of rippling water. Here, with the aid of Quentin 
Maclean, at the console of a Compton organ, and an expert on 
a light console, duets in sound and light are given daily. As the 
sound of music emerges so the tower is lit by an ever changing 
harmony in colour in bright and pastel shades closely allied to 
the humour and the mood of the music being played. Apart 
from this, the light orchestra in the lounge on the first floor, one 
or two piano exhibits, the Keates-Hacker stand with its luxurious 
recording radiogram and the Marconiphone exhibit, music 
plays an insignificant part in the exhibition. 

All credit to Marconiphone for providing an al-fresco lounge 
in the form of an old-world garden complete with rose covered 
pergola, summer house, gaily coloured umbrellas, tables, etc. 
Here one can rest tired feet and aching limbs and at the same 
time see and hear television programmes on Marconiphone 
television receivers. The setting is admirable and the viewing 
conditions are ideal. In the intervals between the Alexandra 
Palace transmissions the summer house is pressed into service 
as a cinema where, from the ‘“garden,”’ visitors can see a film 
show. The commentary to the film is spoken by Leslie Mitchell. 

The foresight and. enterprise of Marconiphone does not end 
here, however, for on an adjacent stand the current range of 
Marconiphone radio receivers and: radio-gramophones, including 
the two new instruments detailed elsewhere, is tastefully displayed 

Our old friends R. A. Rothermel, Ltd. also have a stand. This 
is on the first floor and although piezo devices of all kinds (pick-ups, 
microphones, loudspeakers, etc.) are on show they are relegated 
to the background in favour of a bewildering display of domestic 
electrical appliances. 

Those who have not yet visited the exhibition still have time 
to remedy the omission. .It does not close until May 6th and that 
Marconiphone show is well worth seeing. 





New Marconiphone Models 


The: latest additions to the Marconiphone range are both 
receivers. One; the model 878 is a table type set and the other, 
model 883, is a console incorporating a similar type chassis. 
Their respective prices are 13 guineas and 17 guineas. 

The circuit is a superhet employing five valves including the 
rectifier. Three waveranges are provided ; 13.8-50, 195-580 and 
726-2,000 metres with push-button tuning on the long and 
medium wavebands. 

There are twelve push-buttons ; eight for station selection, 
three for waveband selection, when tuning is carried out manually, 
and a white button for switching off the current. Waveband 


noise ratio on the short waveband seems to have been improved 
and there is something more definite about reception generally 
down here. Given a satisfactory aerial-earth system and favoyp. 
able conditions there are few transmitters of any note in Europe 
and America that are entirely out of reach. 

On the long and medium wavebands reception is more s 
of course: between thirty and forty programmes can be heard 
at good strength almost any evening. And the majority of them 
without distracting interference. One or two whistles may be 
heard in some districts but our experience suggests that none 
will be strong enough to become a real source of annoyance. 

As the illustration shows, in the 873 the controls are few and are 
symmetrically arranged round the tuning scale. Indeed, simpli. 
city of control and design seems to be the keynote throughout, 


IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION 


selection is automatic when the push-button unit is in circuit 
and the depression of any waveband or station button auto 
matically switches on the set. 

Pick-up and auxiliary loudspeaker sockets are also included, 
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A new push-button receiver by Marconiphone, 
Model 878. 


More Murphy Instruments 


Close upon the heels of the new Murphy “ 72” range, detail 
of which were given last month, comes the news of more new 
instruments, the “‘ 70 ” class. 

This includes five models: three for A.C. operation and two 
D.C.-A.C. instruments. The chassis of the A.C. models, A70, 
A7oC and A7oRG are similar.and are based on a five-valve 
(rectifier included) superhet circuit with a five-watt output 
stage. As in the “‘ 72” class, the optional push-button units, 
the P80 and the remote control unit, RA80 (described last month) 
may be used with any of these three A.C. models. ‘The A70 is @ 
table type receiver costing £10 158s. and, unlike its console 
(A7oC, £14 5s.) and radiogram (A7oRG, £22) counterparts, 
is not equipped with a variable selectivity circuit. The selectivity 
of the A70 is fixed at a position equal to the second position of the 
selectivity switch on the other two models. 

The push-button units can be introduced into the console 
and radiogram by an ingenious mechanical arrangement in 
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NOT FOR CYNICS | 


70 RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


This all-wave superhet radiogram has had 
no money wasted on outside “‘ frills.”” But 
inside is soundly -engineered radio and 
gramophone equipment giving you a stan- 
dard of performance to be proud of. The 
a circuit provides world-wide recep- 
tion and tuning is made easy by the 
3-colour station-name scale and the 2-speed 
drive on tuning control. Gramophone repro- 
duction is through a sensitive pick-up, 
which takes either metal or fibre needles, 
and there is plenty of power to handle the 
most heavily recorded items. Three-posi- 
tion variable selectivity, combined with 
rigid sound chamber and large loud-speaker 
make possible high fidelity reproduc- 
tion. Either Armchair-Control—A.C. model 
only—(£3 10s. Od. extra) or 6-station Press 
Button unit (£1 15s. Od. extra) can be 
fitted at any time to suit yourself, the unit 
being housed in a slot concealed by the 
sliding speaker front. The cabinet is in 
medium and light-toned walnut. 


A.C. MODEL. CASH PRICE £22 
D.C./A.C. MODEL. CASH PRICE £24 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE 
AVAILABLE ON ALL SETS. 


They say a cynic is a man who knows the price of everything 


and the value of nothing. -* Well, ‘here is a brand new low- 
priced radiogram for the Murphy range but don’t judge the 70 
on price alone or you’ll be doing it less than justice. Value 
isn’t easy to assess at first sight. It doesn’t depend only on the 
look of the cabinet or the number of records the automatic 
changer can deal with or even the number of stations you 
can get—it depends more on things like truthfulness of 
reproduction and reliable service. Yes, 1 know I’ve said 
that before but those are the things which count most in the 
long run. If the College of Heralds allowed us a coat of 
arms we'd have ‘‘ Sonus Fidelis, Dignus Considendus ’’ on 
it. (I got that from a professor friend, who tells me ,that 
it says as much in four words as I say in a hundred !) 


E, J. POWER, Managing Director. 


MURPHY RADIO 


All Murphy Sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed for a year. 


Prices do not apply in Eire. Murphy Radio Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts 
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The Solution of the. Record Storage problem! 
% THE “ASTRA” ELASTIC. RECORD STORAGE * 


This is the most economical and convenient means of keeping 
records in perfect condition and instantly get-at-able. It extends 
with your collection and keeps the greatest number of records in 
the smallest space. Further particulars gladly sent on application This illustration shows a com- 
plete unit consisting of one Top, 
DARK OAK MAHOGANY two Record Sections and one Base 
Ist Re mae £1:10:0 $1:17:6 accommodating about 300 Records. 
Quality Record Section $2: 15: 0 $3: 5:0 
Base . $1: 10:0 $1:17:6 


Can also be supplied with glass or wood doors with lock and key. 


WALNUT, OAK or MAHOGANY 

2nd Record Sections (unpolished top) ... £2: 0:0 
Quality Ditto, with polished top eG R : 0 

Ditto, with base attached ... §2: : 6 


3rd FINEST 9-ply BIRCH, stained or in the neh 
"- lit Record Section ... waa ret 
Quality Ditto, with base... ... ... «- £1:7:0 


@ Astra Albums for every need. Send for fullest details. I<] 
The Gramophone Exchange Ltd. 


Astra House—121 & 123, Shaftesbury Avenue 
London, W.C.2. (Temple Bar 3007) 
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Pamphonic 


Most gramophones have been priced first, and (designed other. is indistinguishable from reali It inc P 

wards. [he result has been the best P ts including a ~- of ly 
for the price. With the Pamphonic Electrical G ho d sensitivity, and a “pick-up with a permanent sap- 
it was decided first to achieve perfect reproduction and then phe —. Hear it and you will admit that it is the 
to find out what it cost. Our engineers, given a com etely The cost, to you, of this achieve- 
free hand, have produced an instrument whose luction ment is 6 GUINEAS. 


PAMPHONIC REPRODUCERS LTD., 


Associated with PYE Ltd., 
45, St. Pancras Way, London, N.W.1. Phone: EUSton 
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which the speaker fret is spring loaded and is made to slide 
vertically. In its lowest position an aperture is revealed into 
which the units may be inserted. 

The two A.C.-D.C. models are both receivers, one, the D7o 
(£10 10s.) is a table set, and the other is a console, the D7oC 
which costs £15. Both closely resemble their A.C. equivalents 
in performance and appearance but besides being rather more 
limited as regards output power, neither is fitted with pick-up 
sockets and only the P80 push-button unit may be used. 

Of particular interest to gramophone enthusiasts is that the 
pick-ups on both the A7oRG and the A72RG are of the ordinary 
electro-magnetic type and can be used with either steel or non- 
metallic needles. 


Philips ‘* Moto ’” Radio 


During the Easter holiday we had an opportunity of trying out 
the Philips 260B car radio equipment under ideal conditions. 
Throughout a run of over 250 miles the receiver behaved 
splendidly. Stations at almost every slight movement of the 
tuner control, no interference from the engine and almost free 
from interference due to outside influences. Up hill or down dale 
made little difference to the output and it was only when passing 
through narrow built-up thoroughfares that fading became 
really appreciable. Even this was only of a sporadic nature and 
at no time was continuity absolutely broken. An “‘ Under-car ”’ 
aerial was used throughout the trip. 

The feature that impressed us most, however, was not mere 
efficiency but the ability of the equipment to reproduce music 
and speech in a most pleasant and intelligible manner. And when 
one considers that the whole unit including receiver and loud- 
speaker is built into a case measuring only 8} by 7 by 7} inches 
and is totally enclosed beneath the car bonnet, such a degree 
of fidelity as the 260B is capable of giving seems hardly credible. 

The equipment costs 13} guineas. There are four types of 
aerial available costing from 10s. 6d. to 21s. These and instal- 
lation of the radio unit are not included in price given. 


Wired Wireless 


Although it was thought, and concern was expressed in certain 
quarters, that the G.P.O. radio programme by telephone scheme 
would seriously affect the sales of radio receivers, such is not 
the case. 

In order to receive the programmes via the telephone a radio 
receiver will be necessary. 

Briefly, the proposal is to provide four alternative programmes 
at radio frequency, the programme material being supplied by 
the B.B.C, Subscribers to the scheme will be provided with:a 
distribution box containing certain filters, an output transformer 
and two output terminals. To receive the programmes the 
aerial and earth of the receiver are connected to these terminals 
and the relayed programmes are then tuned in in the ordinary 
way. 
Far from being a deterrent, the scheme has many advantages. 
The spacing of the carrier wave will make it possible for really 
high quality of reproduction to be obtained. Freedom from 
interstation interference and man-made static are other points 
in favour and in the time of emergency there would be little 
possibility of jamming. 

The system will not interfere with the normal use of the tele- 
phone. Calls can be made whether the programmes are being 
received or not. 


A New Tone Filter 


Frank Heaver, Ltd. sends us details of a new Astatic crystal 
pick-up equaliser. 

It is designed to be connected between a piezo pick-up and the 
volume control of the amplifier to vary the response characteristic 
to suit individual tastes and requirements. The unit is housed and 
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shielded in a cylindrical case 2 inches diameter and } inch deep, 
A four-position dial engraved : ‘ Bass,’ “‘ Med,” “ Hi-Fi” and 
“Out” is fitted to the top of the case and is traversed by a 
pointer knob controlling a switch. This switch brings into circuit 
the various equalising networks. In the “ Bass” position the 
low frequencies are accentuated ; the ‘“‘ Medium ”’ setting still 
favours the low frequencies though the highs are lifted ; the 
“Hi-Fi” position provides practically a flat response and in 
the “Out” position the normal response of the pick-up is 
permissible. 

At the time of writing we have not had an opportunity of 
trying out this new Astatic but according to the data to hand it 
sounds promising. 

It is claimed that, unlike the M5, equalisation with this E4P 
filter is obtained with relatively small loss of power. It costs 
17s. 6d. 


Television Thrills 


Those who were fortunate enough to see the television broad- 
cast of the recent Farr-Burman fight could not fail to notice the 
improvement in technique, especially so far as lighting is con- 
cerned, that is taking place. Yes, even the comparatively recent 
Boon-Danahar and the Doyle-Gains fight relays were over- 
shadowed by this broadcast. Knowledgeable people agree with 
us that never have they seen such O.B. television ; clarity, 
action and atmosphere that only a ringside seat can give. 

Naturally, there is a deal of difference between such a relay 
(where to a large extent lighting and other conditions can be 
controlled) and the televising of the Derby. 

The B.B.C. have high hopes that, weather conditions permitting, 
this year’s race at Epsom will provide an even more thrilling 
spectacle for viewers than any previous broadcast of a like nature. 
The new Swains Lane receiving station at Highgate will be in 
operation on this occasion. 

Cinemas will be permitted, by arrangement with the Epsom 
Grand Stand Association, to reproduce the B.B.C. television 
transmission on large screens. 

Two Emitron cameras will be erected in the Grand Stand to 
give a general view of the racecourse, and a third will be mounted 
on the scanning van near the enclosures. It is hoped to show 
close-up shots of many typical racecourse characters as the 
television cameras are slowly “‘ panned” across the “ Hill” 
and racecourse. The pictures will be accompanied by a special 
television commentary. During the actual race the National 
commentary will be taken. 

Good pictures should be obtained as the horses round Tatten- 
ham Corner and come into the finish. It is hoped to show the 
weighing-in and saddling, and viewers will see close-ups of the 
owner leading in the winning horse. 

Let us hope that weather conditions are conducive to good 
reception, for last year’s relay will take some beating. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
a Paris Exhibition 1937 


Radio Pick-up 
Loud and Medium Red 

12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 
THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 3/6 each 


Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 
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MORE MISCELLANEOUS MUSINGS 


By JOHN C. W. CHAPMAN 


y was like meeting an old friend to listen once more to 
Mendelssohn’s Piano Concerto in G minor (Columbia DX893-4), 
for it is approximately twelve years since I scrapped my Marie 
Novello version (Edison Bell). This took five sides, the fill-up 
being the Rondo Capriccioso, of which I afterwards had a fine 
Brunswick by Leopold Godowsky, and of which fairly modern 
records are available by Mischa Levitzki (H.M.V. DA1317) 
and Ania Dorfmann (Columbia DB1776). 

This recent Columbia set of the Concerto, by Ania Dorfmann 
and the London Symphony Orchestra, conducted by . Walter 
Goehr, while being undoubtedly excellent value for money, is 
distinguished by the rather noisy recording which seems to be 
a feature of Miss Dorfmann’s and other dark-blue label discs, 
and a noble determination by everybody concerned to get the 
whole thing on to four sides or perish gloriously in the attempt, 
somewhat reminiscent of the late lamented Vocalion “‘ Broadcast 
Twelve” concertos by Maurice Cole. These slick, vigorous, 
high-speed interpretations are doubtless justified by commercial 
considerations, but they do not altogether satisfy the listener 
who would not begrudge the price of an extra disc if that would 
ensure the more deliberate and delicate treatment needed 
to develop to its utmost extent the true musical content of the 
compositions recorded. 

The difference in quality in the recording of dark blues and 
light blues is further exemplified in Corelli’s Sonata in E minor, 
by Ossy Renardy and Leo Taubman (Columbia DX854), and 
Pergolesi’s Sonata No. 12 and Nardini’s Larghetto in A minor, by 
Natan Milstein and Leopold Mittmann (Columbia LX724). 
Now, Milstein is a much more celebrated violinist than Renardy, 
and therefore one pays two shillings a disc more for the privilege 
of listening at will to his art ; but I am unable to realise why 
Renardy should not be quite so well recorded as Milstein. 
Incidentally, these are both very charming records. 

Here is another quaint Columbia jest. Anatole Kitain’s 
repertoire is in the dark-blue label series with one exception— 
LX577, which contains Liszt’s Feux Follets and Sonetto del Petrarca 
No. 123. Are we to assume that Liszt is a more expensive composer 
to record than Chopin, Brahms, Rachmaninov or Rimsky- 
Korsakov ? If not, why is one expected to pay an extra florin 
for this disc ? As I have paid it, I have some right to inquire. 
Possibly it is because the recorded piano tone seems more refined, 
less loud and super-brilliant than in, say, Chopin’s Rondo in E 
flat major (DX839), a disc to which THE GRAMOPHONE gave 
well-deserved praise. Or is there only a limited demand for the 
extremely beautiful and poetical Sonetti del Petrarca, of which 
this particular example and the longer and more dramatic 
No. 104, by Simon Barer (H.M.V. DB2167) are—so far as I am 
aware—the only recordings ? And why should Handel’s Royal 
Fireworks Music (Columbia LX38q9-90) cost 2s. a disc more than 
Handel’s Water music (Columbia DX538-9) ? Both suites are 
played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Sir Hamilton Harty. 

In a previous article I drew attention to the merits of Madame 
Roesgen-Champion’s harpsichord recordings (Columbia LX584-5 
and H.M.V. B8122). She is equally attractive as a pianist in 
Haydn’s Concerto in D major, Op. 21 (Columbia LX715-6), in 
which she is partnered by the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris, 
conducted by M. F. Gaillard. Lightly scored orchestrally, this 
charming composition is imbued with those fascinatingly delicate 
felicities which make Haydn’s string quartets so very delightful 
to listen to. The music ripples and flows neatly and sweetly, and 
— that the recording experts were in complete sympathy 
with it. 

I wish Madame Roesgen-Champion would give us a harpsi- 
chord recording of Haydn’s Sonata in D major, of which I possess 


a well-played version by Violet Gordon Woodhouse on an 
ageing and withdrawn H.M.V. (D1589). Harpsichord records 
appeal to me. How satisfying, for instance, is the sound of that 
instrument in the small orchestra accompanying Joseph Sziget 
in the Tartini Concerto in D minor (Columbia LX710-11), of which 
set the odd side is devoted to what I regard as one of the most 
exquisitely played and naturally recorded violin records I have 
ever listened to—Bach’s Arioso. Then there are the very beautiful 
accompaniments, by Madame Peltier, to Martini’s Plaisi 
d’ Amour and Lulli’s Au Clair de la Lune, which Yvonne Printemps 
sings so unforgettably (H.M.V. DB1625). 

Quite by chance I recently acquired an Italian Columbia 
(GQ X10025) of Mascagni’s Danza Esotica, by the Grand 
Symphony Orchestra of Milan, conducted by Lorenzo Molajoli. 
This has melody, rhythm and “ punch ”’ (if I may be allowed % 
vulgar an expression), and contains some effective passages for 
flutes, strings and trombones. It is well recorded, but the second 
side contains an extremely healthy fortissimo section which will 
effectively disintegrate the point of any fibre needle unpossessed 
of Herculean toughness. In this respect Danza Esotica shares 
equal honours with the Battle of Handel’s Origin of Design Ballet 
Suite (Columbia LX224), in which Sir Thomas Beecham 
gives full play to the energy of the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

Much less strenuous but infinitely delightful is Leon Goossens’ 
exquisite oboe playing in Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B flat maju 
(H.M.V. C2993), so reminiscent of that famous old-timer by the 
same artist, Sonata for Oboe (Handel), which was one of the pre- 
electric Edison Bell highlights. Even in these days it sounds 
tolerable, only the wheeziness of the orchestra revealing its 
respectable antiquity. Mr. Goossens should re-record this 
Sonata ; all its old friends would buy the record, and its new 
admirers would be legion. 

I have sometimes pondered the desirability, or otherwise, of 
electrical re-issues of acoustically recorded vocal celebrities 
What exactly is the value of these hybrid productions, in which 
the voices of the Great Departed are framed by an up-to-date 
accompaniment which aims at concealing the imperfections o 
the “ orchestras ” of pre-electric days ? That the device is both 
clever and effective has been demonstrated beyond all doubt; 
yet, somehow, to me it lacks absolute realism. In certain Caruso 
re-issues there are ragged edges where the superimposed accon- 
paniment has not quite succeeded in obliterating the original— 
a slight, but irritating, blemish. However, I find it impossible 
to detect any traces of the original accompaniments in the late 
Dame Clara Butt’s He Shall Feed His Flock and O Rest in the Loi 
(Columbia DX811). These constitute an exceedingly wel 
produced disc ; yet the organ-like tones of that majestic contralto 
seem to lack the thrill one experienced when listening to the 
direct recordings of acoustic days. I wish Columbia would 
re-issue the two Goring Thomas songs, A Summer Night and 
Time’s Garden and Hatton’s Enchantress. The last-named showed 
off the range of Dame Clara Butt’s phenomenal voice better 
than any of her other records, in my opinion. So far as my limited 
experience of electrical re-issues of acoustic celebrities goes, | 
think their virtues considerably outweigh their defects. It wo 
be interesting to have the opinions of readers of THz GRAMOPHONE 
on this subject. 

In pre-electric days, when piano records left a very great deal 
to be desired, an Edison Bell Winner record of Marie Novello 
playing Liszt’s famous Liebestraum and Rachmaninov’s notoriow 
Prelude became justly celebrated because its realism was greattt 
than that of its contemporaries. This disc was a freak ; nobody 
seemed to know exactly how it had happened. And a Path¢ 
grand organ record of about that time was almost equally 
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remarkable. Puny in volume, it yet sounded like an organ as 
opposed to a concertina or mouth organ. In later days we had 
the astounding Columbia recordings of Purcell’s Trumpet 
Voluntary and Walford Davies’ Solemn Melody (L1986), and 
Percy Grainger’s celebrated Chopin Sonata in B minor, Op. 58 
(L1695-7). A comprehensive list of outstanding records of this 
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nature would be a highly informative and serviceable compilation. 

Finally, it would be interesting to know why it has apparently 
occurred to nobody to record what is undoubtedly one of the 
best orchestras in Great Britain—the Bournemouth Municipal 
Orchestra under the baton of its distinguished young conductor, 
Richard Austin. 





ELIZABETHAN KEYBOARD MUSIC 


HELEN 


ho we are fast shattering the long prevailing belief 
that the English are an unmusical nation, music is still looked 
upon in some quarters, I believe, as something practised by 
long-haired individuals who often starve in attics. But enough 
has been written about Elizabethan music to dispel any doubts 
as to the way it was looked upon in Elizabeth’s time. Thomas 
Morley would have us believe it an almost unforgivable sin not 
to be able to take part in a madrigal at sight, and even if this 
were only an advertisement to boost his new book “‘ A Plaine and 
Easy Introduction to Practicall Musick,’”’ music was nevertheless 
a necessary part of a gentleman’s education. Many of the well- 
to-do households kept their own orchestras, in which the servants 
and retainers, augmented by the City waits on important 
occasions, would take part. Some households employed well- 
known musicians to write music for them, as Thomas Weelkes 
did at Hengrave Hall. The Musicians’ Galleries in the larger 
houses are sufficient reminders of this practice, which afterwards 
became famous with the German court orchestra and their 
Kapellmeister. 


Elizabeth herself was extremely musical—a gift inherited both 
from her father and her grandfather—and spent large sums of 
money on the Chapel Royal, where music, both vocal and 
instrumental, was provided by eminent composers and executants. 
The Chapel Royal not only provided music for the service, which 
was at that time purely vocal, but also provided music for court 
entertainments, from incidental music during meals to music in 
the lavish entertainments Elizabeth delighted in. 


The popularity of the madrigals and anthems of the period 
led me to imagine that there was either no instrumental music 
written, or none worth performing. Both of these things are 
wrong. There was a great deal of instrumental music, although 
the instruments might only double the vocal parts, as did the 
organ in the services for which it was used. We have only to 
think of the String Fancies by Byrd and Gibbons, and the Ayres 
with their simple, yet so appropriate accompaniments, and the 
care that the makers of virginals took in the making and decorating 
of their instruments, to realise this. In fact, by Elizabeth’s time, 
keyboard instruments were as perfect as the viols and rivalled 
them in popularity. 


The most favoured of the keyboard family were the virginals. 
The origin of their name has caused much worry to musicologists 
partly because they were often referred to as ‘‘a payre of 


virginals.”” They were not called after Elizabeth, because they 
were invented before her reign, and the theory that they were 
used in convents to accompany hymns to the Virgin Mary, 
though more plausible, is not as widely accepted as the view that 
my were mostly played by ladies, while gentlemen preferred the 
ute. 

Of the enormous amount of Elizabethan music that has been 
brought to light in recent years, only a small amount of the 
eyboard music is known to the music lover who is not also a 
student of the period, and less still has been recorded. Of the 
three big collections, ‘‘ My Lady Neville’s Book,” ‘“ Parthenia ” 
and “ The Fitzwilliam Virginal Books,” the Fitzwilliam books 
alone contain nearly three hundred pieces by over thirty different 
composers, and take up two heavy volumes of music-size paper. 


PIENA 


This is the most important collection and I shall come back to it 
again. ‘“ My Lady Neville’s Book ” contains pieces written only 
by William Byrd, including the first piece of programme music 
for a keyboard instrument, being “‘ A Battle Piece,”” which includes 
“The March before the Battle ; the Soldier’s Summons ;_ the 
March of Footmen ; the March of Horsemen ; now followeth 
the trumpets ; the Irish March ; the Bagpipe and the Drone ; 
the March to the Fight ; here the Battle be joined ; the Retreat ; 
now followeth a Galliard for the Victory.” 


From this volume comes the lovely ‘‘ Earl of Salisbury’s 
Pavane and Galliard,’’ which is recorded on a pair of virginals 
by Rudolph Dolmetch in the Columbia History of Music. 


‘** Parthenia ” (published 1611) is important not only because 
three of the greatest Elizabethan writers (John Bull, William 
Byrd and Orlando Gibbons) contributed to it, but because it was 
the first keyboard music to be printed. Printing, however, did 
not become the rule with such collections for some time, because 
the Fitzwilliam books are entirely in manuscript, most beauti- 
fully written by an amateur during his spare time in prison, The 
manuscript originally belonged to the Tregian’s, a Cornish 
Museum, Cambridge, from whence it gets its name. For a long 
time it was known as ‘‘ Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,” due 
to an error on the part of Dr. Burney, for Queen Elizabeth 
died in 1603 and the last contribution is dated 1621. But the 
different contributions are spread so far over Elizabeth’s reign 
that it is possible to trace the development of keyboard music 
from 1550 to 1621 with examples from these manuscripts alone. 


The pieces can be divided into two main sections : (1) The 
Fantasias, Preludes, In Nomines and Variations on the Eliza- 
bethan Scale, which on the whole are attempts to adapt the old 
choral style to the keyboard ; and (2) The Variations on popular 
tunes, programme music and court dances, which group is more 
square cut in rhythm, due to the influence of popular song and 
dance, i.e., folk sorgs and country dances, and are written with 
greater insight into the needs of the keyboard. 


The Fantasias are important, not only for the part they played 
in the Chamber music of the next century, but also because they 
are examples of early fugue, one of the most important forms of 
classical music. These fantasias may be the keyboard develop- 
ment of the canons and puzzles we find in the Netherlandish 
vocal music in the preceding century, but there are many 
examples of correct fugal expositions in the Classical style and 
Giles Farnaby has a kind of double fugue in one of his fantasias. 


The ‘‘ In Nomines,” on the whole, are very dull. Their name 
is derived from the plainsong cantos upon which they were based. 
The plainsong is entirely divested of its rhythmical interest, the 
melody being presented in semibreves and woven round with 
various contrapuntal figures. 


The variations on the Elizabethan scale, or ‘“‘ Ut, re, me, fa, 
la,” as they were called, are treated in much the same way. 
John Bull wrote an interesting set of variations, modulating 
through every key—an idea we associate with the “ Forty- 
eight ” over one hundred years later. One of the few prominent 
composers who did not contribute to this form was Giles Farnaby, 
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and he must have become rather tired of the efforts of his con- 
temporaries in this direction, for in “‘ His Humour ” he parodies 
these variations with typical Farnaby wit. 

The variations on popular song and dance tunes are the most 
numerous in this collection. They are not only important for 
the influence they exerted on the rhythmical and formal shape of 
music in the next generation, but also because they help us to 
date many of the songs and dances popular in our own times. 
“ Go from my Window,” “ John come Kisse me now,” “‘ Tower 
Hill ” and “ Sellinger’s Round ” are all included, while, to show 
the wide range from which these tunes were collected, we may 
quote “‘ Fortune” (set by Byrd) which was a favourite tune at 
executions ! 


The Alman seems to have been the most popular of the Court 
dances, but with a more decided rhythm than we associate with 
the flowing movement in the eighteenth century suite. There 
are.two especially fine ones by Robert Johnson, composer of the 
original music to “‘ The Tempest,” and a jolly one, somewhat 
reminiscent of ‘‘ Good King Wenceslas,” by Thomas Morley. 


Pavanes and Galliards are also to be found here. Many grouped 
together in the same key, based on the same tune and preceded 
by a short Prelude (generally written to show off the player’s 
technique), which group is a precursor of Purcell’s ‘‘ Lessons ”’ 
and the eighteenth century suite. 


Last of these dances is the Jig. John Bull, one of the most 
accomplished writers for the keyboard and a virtuoso on the 
virginals and organ, wrote a Jig for the Fitzwilliam collection, 
which he calls “ Dr. John Bull’s Jigge,” but transposes and 
lengthens it in Benjamin Cosyn’s Virginal Book, and calls it 
“ His Greefe,” which suggests that the Elizabethan jig was not 
the boisterous affair it became later. 


Some scholars include Masques in the list of dances, but no 
one has decided whether the Masques in these volumes are 
dances in a Masque, or merely music for a Masque. Two par- 
ticularly fine ones by Farnaby are included. The first, in G 
minor, besides being one of the loveliest of all virginal pieces, is 
one of the first pieces which is not in variation form. Its one fault 
is that it “sits down” rather often, but this does not diyorce 
from it the quiet beauty that is all Farnaby’s own. 


As to the Programme Music. Although an innovation at the 
keyboard, it was no new idea in itself. The Greeks attempted 
programme music with gigantic orchestras, and there had been 
experiments with choir, but the Elizabethans were the first to 
take any great interest in this style of music. 

Programme music can be divided into two groups: One, in 
which the composer tries to describe a concrete image or person, 
as in Elgar’s “ Falstaff,” and the other in which he tries to 
describe a feeling, as in “‘ On hearing the first Cuckoo in Spring.” 
It is in the latter group that the Elizabethans excel. In pieces 
like Martin Peerson’s “‘ The Falling of the Leaf” where the 
repeated chords, gradually descending bass, and most of all the 
use of the modern minor scale instead of the ancient modes 
generally used at the time, give the most melancholy picture of 
autumn. Another of Martin Peerson’s pieces is called ‘ The 
Primerose ” and although it is composed upon the rather duil 
plar: of tune-variation-tune-variation, is a most delicate impression 
of a: primrose. 


Giles Farnaby is fond of these miniature tone pictures, but his 
are usually pictures of himself—‘‘ His Dreame,”’ “* His Humour,” 
“ His Conceit,”’ “‘ His Rest,”” while John Mundy makes a long 
attempt to portray thunder and lightning on a poor little pair 
of virginals. Better known to-day is “The King’s Hunt,” by 
John Bull, which can be made to sound really exciting, with the 
huntsmen’s horns. galloping horses and all the excitement which 
goes to make a hunt. It must be explained that Bull, as well as 
several others of the great Elizabethans, lived on into the reign 
of James I—hence the title “‘ The King’s Hunt.” 


But in whichever reign this music were written, it was written 
at a time when there were no gramophone, no wireless, and no 
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public concerts. It was written for and performed in the home, and 
it is here we should listen to Elizabethan music, rather than in a 
large concert hall where so much of its intimate character is 
bound to be lost. I hope collectors will include some records of 
a great era, and for this reason I append a list of records of 
Elizabethan music, which I hope will bring enjoyment to many. 


Columbia History of Music : 


The Earl of Salisbury’s Pavane and Galliard—Byrd 
The King’s Hunt—Bull. 
His Toye ; His Dreame ; His Rest—Farnaby. 
Fantasy for Six Viols—Weelkes. 
Awake Sweet Love—Dowland. 
Rest, Sweet Nymphs—Pilkington. 
Sing we and Chant it—Morley. 
As Vesta was Descending—Weelkes. 
The Silver Swan—Gibbons. 
Lullaby my Sweet Little Baby—Byrd (Col. DB5546). 
Fire, Fire my Heart—Morley (Col. DB5548). 
It was a Lover—Morley (Col. DB4985). 
Now is the Month of Maying—Morley (H.M.V. E405). 





Phoenix 


The new H.M.V. building has risen at 363-7, Oxford Street, 
out of the ashes of the great fire of Boxing Day, 1937, and is to 
be open to the public early in May after an official ceremony. 
We hope to describe it next month. . 


A Complete Russian Course 


Spoken-Russian (Moscow-Leningrad). 
(twelve 10 in. records and album, 38s.). 

These records are designed to illustrate the practical course 
“Spoken Russian” by S. C. Boyanus and N. B. Jopson, pub- 
lished by Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd., price two guineas. 

A review of these records and book will appear in our next issue. 


H.M.V., B86g9-710 


Encyclopedist Honoured 


From New York at the end of March came the news that 
among the sixty-nine Guggenheim Fellowships awarded to 
American scholars and artists, chosen for achievement plus promise, 
one fellowship went to Robert Donaldson Darrell, of the 
Gramophone Shop, New York, to enable him at leisure to write “a 
book for the layman on a new approach to musical experience 
through use of the phonograph, radio and sound film.”’ Congratu- 
lations to a good friend and contributor. Those of us who know 
Mr. Darrell personally—youthful, vivid and scholarly—and those 
who only know him through his Encyclopedia of Recorded Must 
(now reduced in price to gs. 6d. post free, but almost out of 
print) and through his other writings will agree that he is just 
the man to receive a helping financial hand and a pat on the back 
from the Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 





Do not merely covet the Society 
Issues—the complete Operas, 
Symphonies and other works— 
buy them out of income 


For Example :- A Two-Guinea purchase for 10s. 6d. 
with order and Three Monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 
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VERDI'S 


by J. V. L. 


on inclusion of “‘ Don Carlos ” in the Sadlers Wells repertoire 
has provided many English opera-goers with a new experience ; 
for though it may be picked up often enough on the wireless from 
continental theatres, it is a comparatively rare visitor to our 
shores. Unfortunately, in the manner of rare visitors, it runs the 
grave risk of being shot down at once ; for “ Don Carlos ” is an 
unlucky opera. 

It made an heroic appearance at Covent Garden in 1933, but 
was not favourably received. It was due neither to Verdi nor to 
the performers that the august Covent Garden curtain lifted to 
display stage hands still engaged upon the scenery ; but this, one 
of the most primitive of amateur-theatrical jokes, was actually 
permitted to happen, and brought light relief to the noble serious- 
ness of the drama. Since Mr. Streatfield, in his book ‘“‘ The 
Opera,” had referred to ‘‘ Don Carlos ” as being “‘ practically laid 
on the shelf,”’ it behove the critic of a leading London paper to 
observe that “‘ ‘ Don Carlos’ must go back on the shelf.””, And 
accordingly it did. I well remember that black headline : 
Verdi’s ‘* Don Carlos ”? Must Go Back On The Shelf. It was so 
forbidding, so final, so utterly unfair. 

I have called it an unlucky opera. Indeed, there must have 
been some hostile planets in violent conjunction at its birth, It 
was written in 1866 for Paris, at a time when Verdi not only did 
not wish to write for Paris, but was suffering physically from 
throat-trouble and mentally from the events of the Austro- 
Prussian War, in which the ineptitude of the Italian army and 
navy made him burn with shame. They were stormy days in 
which to compose an opera with an austere theme, and Verdi 
summed up his own doubts in a letter to a friend, saying, “‘ Written 
in the midst of flame and fire, this opera will either be better than 
the others or it will be a horrible thing.” 

Everything went against him at first, as so often happened to 
Verdi. Apart from his throat and the war, trouble awaited him 
in Paris. Private quarrels at the Opera delayed the rehearsals, 
and then news came that his father had died. When “ Don 
Carlos” was finally produced in March 1867, the Empress 
Eugenie turned her back on the stage on hearing the expression 
of some political views not’ to her liking. On top of that the 
critics detected Wagnerism in the music. 

Doubtless Verdi was not unduly moved by the action of the 
Empress‘; but the discovery of the critics upset him. It was the 
fashion to cry ‘‘ Wagner ! ’? whenever the orchestra was observed 
to be something richer than a bare accompaniment, and Verdi 
had laid a firmer orchestral foundation for ‘‘ Don Carlos ” than 
was his wont. The theme and essence of the plot, together with 
the long, ponderous lines of the French libretto, demanded this 
extra strength, and Verdi, in his maturity, gave it. It was not 
likely that he, who often warned other Italian composers against 
“Germanism,” would himself be that way ensnared. 

However, the general opinion was that the opera was an 
excellent offering at the shrine of the deified Meyerbeer, and was 
thus a success among the French, who presumably had not 
supposed that a foreigner could do so well. Conversely, on its 
later appearance in Italy, it was found to be too Meyerbeerian 
and not Verdian enough. The audiences found themselves 
waiting a little too long for the next “‘ encorable ”’ aria, and there 
was less opportunity for them to seize the music for patriotic 
motives. In fact ‘Don Carlos,” not quite French enough in 
France, and rather too un-Italian in Italy, made very slow growth; 
so that sixteen years later Verdi wrote a revised version in which 
he abolished the first act and altered various other passages. 
But even in this he was not entirely at his ease. 

It is generally in this revised version that the opera is given 
to-day, though as far as the gramophone is concerned it might 
scarcely exist at all. There cannot be many operas so unjustifiably 
neglected in the record catalogues. This is a long and impressive 
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work, and yet we cannot enjoy more than thirty-five minutes of 
it on the gramophone, though I suppose we are lucky to have as 
much as that. We can all think of astonishing gaps in the cata- 
logues, but I base my plea for more “ Don Carlos” on this: 
that month after month tenors old and new deliver themselves of 
the arias from ‘“ Tosca” and “ Rigoletto”’ for 6s. or 4s., and 
sopranos execute ‘“ Bohéme” and “ Butterfly”? at the same 
prices, flooding the market with music that lessens in cash value 
till it is expensive at 1d, and that some of the most well-known 
operas in the world are completely recorded twice over, by the 
same company. Meanwhile “‘ Don Carlos”? remains on the 
shelf. Perhaps I am wandering from my path in insisting on this 
point, but there must be somebody at the back of the companies 
lacking both courage and imagination. I see that Odeon thought 
it necessary to commemorate the 125th anniversary of Verdi’s 
birth with a special issue. And what was this issue ? The three 
best-known and most-recorded passages from ‘‘ La Forza del 
Destino.”” Surely a gesture that missed the point ? I am not 
crying out that they should have done “ Don Carlos,” but I do 
think some new Verdi would have been more fitting. 

However, let us progress through ‘‘ Don Carlos ”’ and examine 
what we have got. The opera, which is based on, and cleverly 
derived from, Schiller’s play of the same name, originally opened 
with a scene in the Forest of Fontainebleau. This was the Act 
which Verdi cut out for the sake of economy. With it went much 
lovely music and important dramatic matter. A hunt is in 
progress, and Elisabeth of Valois is riding with her page. Hither 
has come Don Carlos, son of Philip, King of Spain. He is be- 
trothed to Elisabeth and wishes to see what she is like. He 
expresses his emotion at seeing her in an aria Jo la vidi. As night 
falls Elisabeth and her page find themselves to be lost in the 
forest, and Don Carlos comes forward to assist them. Suddenly 
the lights of Fontainebleau gleam in the distance, and the page 
goes thither, leaving Elisabeth and Don Carlos. The latter 
conceals his identity at first, and then gives her a miniature of 
himself. The recognition is followed by a rapturous love-duet, 
which is shattered by the return of the page, who now salutes 
Elisabeth as Queen of Spain, for political events have handed 
her over as bride to Philip the King. The lovely duet takes a 
sombre turn, as the sounds of a joyful chorus approach. The 
scene is filled, and in the light of torches the Spanish Envoy 
proclaims the wish of Philip, to which Elisabeth faintly assents 
and leaves with the crowd. Don Carlos is alone in the dark 
forest with the fragments of his broken happiness. His cry of 
misery set against the fading chorus gives us the tragic pity for 
him which should be heightened as the opera proceeds. But 
when this scene is omitted, it is hard for the audience to grasp the 
real bitterness of the story. The Rome studios broadcast this 
scene in 1937, and anyone who heard it must have realised its 
importance, apart from its strange beauty. : 

We now come to the more usual opening of the opera, and will 
therefore call it Act I. The scene is the Convent of San Giusto in 
Spain. As the monks pray before the tomb of Charles V, Don 
Carlos comes sorrowfully and alone. He sings the aria Jo la vidi, 
taken from the first scene by Verdi, an aria of tender beauty, but 
overlooked by the recording tenors. To him comes his best 
friend, Rodrigo, Marquis of Posa, who asks the reason of his 
melancholy. He confesses himself to be in love with his new 
step-mother Elisabeth. Rodrigo suggests that, in order to forget 
this hopeless passion, he should go to Flanders to champion the 
cause of the oppressed people there. In a duet they swear eternal 
friendship. 

Dio che nell? alma infondere. Caruso and Scotti : H.M.V., 
DMi111. 

H.M.V. really ought not to expect people to pay 11s. 6d. for 

this record which, though it is sung by two canonised stars, can- 
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not pass as a satisfactory recording nowadays. The duet is broadly 
founded on the friendship motive, a somewhat facile melody, but 
an endearing one which carries a certain amount of triumph as it 
waxes. But the old recording, in omitting the climax, ends very 
feebly and calls for a newer and less expensive version. 

The King and Elisabeth pass by and kneel for a moment before 
the tomb. This breaks into the duet, which is resumed when they 
have gone, and the curtain falls as Don Carlos and Rodrigo 
cement their pact. 

Scene 2 takes place in a near-by garden. It is ‘a long scene, 
but none of it is recorded. Princess Eboli, a lady of the court, 
sings the Canzone del Velo, a frankly operatic number closely 
related to similar songs for Oscar in “ Un Ballo” and Prezio- 
silla in “La Forza.” A charming female chorus is appended to 
it. Elisabeth enters, followed by Rodrigo, who secretly gives her 
a note from Don Carlos. While she reads it he chats to Eboli 
to divert her attention, finally escorting her out as Don Carlos 
approaches. Alone with Elisabeth he pours out his love, but she 
controls hers and her assumed coldness maddens him, so that 
he rushes away. It is a scene of tremendous power and lyrical 
beauty. Philip appears and demands to know why the Queen is 
unattended against his orders. He sacks the lady-in-waiting 
responsible, though Elisabeth makes a display of comforting her 
in a simple and sweet aria. Then she goes out, and the rest of the 
scene is taken up by a dialogue between Philip and Rodrigo, an 
impressive scene of fine declamatory music. Philip asks why 
Rodrigo has never sought a royal favour. Rodrigo replies that 
there is nothing he wants, but at last suggests that relief should 
be given to the oppressed Flemings and goes on to speak openly 
of his horror of Spanish Imperial policy (this being presumably 
where Eugenie turned her back). Philip confesses his doubts 
about Carlos and Elisabeth, and appoints Rodrigo to spy on 
them, at the same time balancing Rodrigo’s headstrong words 
with a sombre warning to beware the Grand Inquisitor. This is 
the dramatic music out of which “ Otello” was to be born. 
But there is no Verdian melody to encourage popularity for it. 

Act II opens with a beautiful Prelude which would just fit one 
side of a record. Don Carlos is in the Queen’s garden, reading 
over a letter of assignation. He thinks Elisabeth has sent it, 
whereas the author is really Eboli, who is in love with him. 
She enters veiled, and he addresses her rapturously, staggering 
back when he finds his error. Eboli exults in jealous frenzy on 
finding his secret, and Rodrigo enters in his official role of private 
sleuth to complete an exciting trio. Eboli rushes away in a fury, 
and the two men re-affirm their friendship to the appropriate 
motive. 

Scene 2 is a square in Madrid. There is much splendour and 
animation, with swelling choruses in praise of Spain and Philip, 
solemn accents of monks, ringing bells, etc. The Sadlers Wells 
production includes an amusing masque to tide over a rather 
uninspired march, which is generally cut altogether. There are 
heretics to be burnt in the background, and Philip comes down 
the steps of the church of Nostra Donna d’Atocha. He is met by 
deputies from Flanders, with Don Carlos at their head. Philip 
spurns their request. Don Carlos draws his sword, and Rodrigo 
disarms him. A wisp of the friendship motive makes a pathetic 
appeal, and the chorus breaks out again. The heretics are burnt 
and a soprano voice from on high receives their souls into eternal 


ec. 
Act III comes as a great contrast to the volume and grandeur. 
Philip is alone at a table, brooding into the early hours of the 
morning. He realises that Elisabeth has never loved him, and 


never will. 


Recit. : Ella giammai m’amdé: Aria : Dormird sol nel 
manto mio regal—Ezio Pinza, H.M.V.; DB1087; 
Alexander Kipnis, H.M.V., E610; Paul Kniipfer, 
H.M.V., D811; Tamcredi Pasero, Parlophone E11367 ; 
Tancredi Pasero, Italian Columbia GQXu10239; 
Nazareno de Angelis, Italian Columbia GQ X10178. 

This aria, with its moving recitative, is noble and tragic, 
heavy with sorrow, yet cold as marble ; for we must not warm 
to King Philip, even in his misery. Without doubt the record 
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to get is the Parlophone, a new \and worthy addition to that 
company’s already excellent operatic collection. A generous 
allowance of the prelude gives immediate atmosphere, and the 
recording is brilliant. Pasero himself is better than on his older 
Italian record, which however is a very fine one, especially 
orchestrally. The ten inch Kipnis is sung in German, and is less 
complete, while the Pinza occupies only one side and omits the 
important recitative. It is a model of beautiful singing, but 
perhaps a shade too mellifluous for the man behind the Armada, 


-The de Angelis is complete, but the Kniipfer, an old “ historic” 


record, is not. 

The Grand Inquisitor, ninety years old and blind, is led in to 
discuss the fate of the rebel Carlos. The dialogue for two basses 
is unusual, but very grim and dignified, another of the “‘ tuneless ” 
passages that put the opera on the shelf. When he is gone, there 
rushes into the dark, uneasy atmosphere Elisabeth, distraught at 
the loss of her jewel-case. This however is on Philip’s table, and . 
he has found in it the miniature of Carlos, given to her in the 
non-existent first act. She faints before his terrific anger, and 
he cries for help. Rodrigo and Eboli come in. A quartet follows, 
in which the musical honours go to Philip, who goes out at the 
end, followed by Rodrigo. Then Eboli suddenly throws herself 
at Elisabeth’s feet and pours out the surprising confessions that 
she gave the jewel-case to Philip, and that she has been his 
mistress. The Queen at once dismisses her from the court and 
leaves her. Eboli, alone on the stage, faces her fate dramatically 
and then rushes away to try to save Carlos. 


O don fatale: Gertrud Riinger, Decca LY6114; Marian 
Anderson, H.M.V., C2065. 

The Riinger, which is also Polydor 67072, was re-issued by 
Decca early this summer. Sung in German, it is deep and sonorous 
and contrives to be dramatic outside its setting, which this aria 
often fails to do. The other is good also, but until recently there 
was a better, by Sigrid Onegin, H.M.V., DB1292, which has 
been withdrawn from the catalogue for no reason that I can 
think of, as it was a noble record. It may be picked up second- 
hand, and is worth rescuing. 

Scene 2. Don Carlos is in prison. Rodrigo comes to him ad 
tells him that he is free. Rodrigo himself is to die, for he has 
deliberately allowed himself to be found with treasonable letters 
to Flanders, and has taken the blame. 


Per me giunto é il di supremo: Hans Reinmar, Telefunken 
E1494; Heinrich Schlusnus, Polydor, LM67107 ; Um- 
berto Urbano, Polydor, LM66740. 

This is a straightforward aria much below the heights of the 
last scene. It is sometimes left out in performance as another aria 
for Rodrigo is to follow almost at once. Reinmar and Schlusnus 
sing in German, Urbano in Italian. The Reinmar is the one to 
get, being clear and powerful, and having the next aria on the 
other side. Once again one regrets the loss of de Luca’s fine old 
record H.M.V., DB218. 

Rodrigo is right about his coming fate, for now there steal to 
the prison two men, one having an arquebus which he aims 
carefully at Rodrigo’s back. He shoots, and Rodrigo falls. 
Carlos rushes to him, and Rodrigo sings his dying aria. 


O Carlo, ascolta: Hans Reinmar, Telefunken E1494. 

This has the authentic Verdi pathos, and Reinmar is magni- 
ficent, though perhaps a trifle too robust for a dying man. The 
friendship motive is echoed again. The opening bars of the 
orchestra remind one in theme of the death of Riccardo in 
“Un Ballo.” At Sadlers Wells they have a remarkable arquebus 
which makes a tremendous report and emits real fire and smoke. 
This was hailed with great joy by the audience, which never 
quite settled down again afterwards. A pity, as it was most 
effective. 

Rodrigo dies, and the King comes with his pardon for Carlos, 
who spurns him bitterly and points to Rodrigo’s body. Then the 
people of Madrid storm the prison in open revolt for their prince, 
and only the entry of the Inquisitor saves Philip, inflicting com- 
pulsory prayer on the rebels. Eboli tries to get Carlos to escape, 
but he remains to watch the startling proceedings. 
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GOLBEN PYRAMIB 
40 MINUTE 
NEEALES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
pyramid 1/6 neeotes 


The ‘Gramophone’ says 
“We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satisfactory.”” 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
Da NG Na | 











OXFORD MUSIC 
BOOKS 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO MUSIC. By 
Percy A. Scholes 21s. net 


The one indispensable book for reading and reference for 
every music-lover. 1,140 pages and over |,200 pictures. 


RADIO TIMES HANDBOOK. By Percy A. Scholes 
Paper 2s. net, Cloth 2s. 6d. net 
THE COLUMBIA HISTORY OF MUSIC THROUGH 
THE EAR AND EYE 2s. 6d. net 
Being a Series of Typical Compositions selected and annotated 
by Percy A. Scholes. Period V. Twentieth Century. 
FRENCH PIANO MUSIC. By Alfred Cortot 
7s. 6d. net 
EDWARD ELGAR. By R. Powell 7s. 6d. net 
GUSTAV HOLST. By Imogen Holst, with a note by 
R. Vaughan Williams 7s. 6d. net 


This book by his daughter tells of his early struggles and his 
later ‘recognition. 


CECIL GRAY. THE FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES 
AND FUGUES OF J. S. BACH 8s. 6d. net 


A critical analysis of each of the ‘‘Forty-Eight,"’ with general 
observations on the work as a whole, and upon Bach’s music 
generally. 


GEORGES BIZET. By Martin Cooper 7s. 6d. net 
The book is of particular interest in view of the centenary of 
Bizet’s birth which was celebrated recently. 


MUSIC BY HEART. By Lilias Mackinnon 5s. net 


QXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


36 Soho Square, Oxford Street, W.! 
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EDITIONS DE 
L’OISEAU-LYRE 


nanan 


FRANCOIS COUPERIN 





O.L.43. SECONDE L°CON DES TENEBRES. 
Voice : Lise Daniels. Organ : Maurice Durufle. 10 in.—5s. Od. 


°. L. 47. SECONDE LECON DES TENEBRES. 
Voice : Lise Daniels. Organ 3 Maurice Durufle. lo in.—5s. Od. 


O.L.49. MOTET VENITE EXULTEMUS DOMINO. 
Voices: Erika Rokyta and Germaine Cernay. Organ: Paul 
Brunold. _ 12 in.—7s. 6d. 








O. L.50. MOTET ADOLESCENTULUS SUM. 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Organ : Paul B Brunold. 10 in. —Ss. Od. 


O.L.5I. 4th CONCERT ROYAL for flute, oboe, eeneeen, wetin, cello ond 
clavecin. Flute: R. Cortet. Oboe: M. Morel. Bassoon 4 &. 
Oubradous. Violin: H. Merckel Cello: M. Frecheville. 
Clavecin: R. Gerlin. Conductor: R. a 

in. iti 6d. 


O.L.52. 4th CONCERT ROYAL ( (second part). ni in. Ts. 64. 


O.L.73. NEUVIEME CONCERT (RITRATTO DELL’ AMORE). 
Violin : H. Merckel. Cello: A. Navarra. Oboe : Goetgheluck. 
Bassoon : F. Oubradous. Clavecin : Isabelle Nef. Conductor : 
Roger Desormiere. 10 in.—5s. Od. 


O.L.74. NEUVIEME CONCERT (RITRATTO DELL’ AMORE) (second 
part). 10 in.—5s. Od. 























W. A. MOZART 


O.L.29. a UNGLUCKLICHE LIEBE-DER ZAUBERER ; (b) DAS 
RAUMBILD. Voice: Erika Rokyta. Piano : Nay we 
10 in.—5s. Od. 





O.L.48. LAUDATE DOMINUM- DE PROFUNDIS. 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Choir: Felix Raugel. 12 in.—7s. 6d 














FRANZ SCHUBERT 


O.L.24. (a) DU BIST DIE RUH ; (b) DER JUNGLING AND DER AUELLE- 
WANDERERS NACHTLIED. 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano: Othon Wetzel. 10 in.—5s. Od. 














HUGO WOLF 


O.L.22. (a) Le ee DER HELLE MOND; (b) TRETET EIN, 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 10 in.—Ss. Od. 


O. 1.44. (a) DER KNABE UND DAS IMMLEIN ; (b) IN DER “FRUHE. 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 10 in.—5s. Od. 


O.L.4S. (a MAUSFALLEN- SPRUCHLEIN ; (b) CITRONENFALTER IM 
APRIL. 





Voice: Erika Rokyta. Piano ‘ Noel Gallon. 10 i in. —5s. Od. 


0. L. 46. (a) ELFENLIED- BLUMENGRUSS ; (b) WIEGENLIED It IM SOMMER 
Voice : Erika Rokyta. Piano : Noel Gallon. 10 in.—5s. Od. 
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MASTERSPEAKER 


First announced last month, this 
revolutionary loud-speaker has 
caused such a pronounced wave of 
enthusiasm that even in these 
critical times | am confirmed in 
my opinion to go right ahead and 
offer this speaker to the music- 
loving public. The price (in any 
shade of wood) is 25 gns. and a 
model is on daily demonstration 
here. 


We also have the courage to offer another new model, 
built upon entirely new principles 


MASTERGRAM 


self-contained Radio-gramo- 
han, the performance of which 
will entirely change your opinion 
with regard to an instrument of 
this type. Price in any shade of 
wood, 42 gns., on daily demonstra- 
tion here. 


And still a further new model. The ‘‘ Expert ’’ All Electric 


TABLE GRAMOPHONE 


This consists of an amplifier, pick- 
up and loud-speaker, housed in a 
very neat, self-contained cabinet, 
and like all ‘‘ Expert ’’ products 
hand-made throughout. Price 
£1210s. on daily demonstration 
here. 

You must admit that the produc- 
tion of these three new models is 
ample proof that the spirit of 
enterprise is still very much to the 
fore in the business of 


64 Frith Street, Soho Square, W.| 


Telephone : GERRARD 3632 
@ All “ Expert” products can be supplied upon Deferred Payments if desired. 
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‘* Universals ” bring out the 
brilliance and finish of every tr» 
cording. 


Definition is clear-cut ; tone is rid 
and satisfying ; volume is ample, 
Every detail of music and timbre j 
faithfully reproduced. 


‘“‘ Universals ” give the volume, 
brilliance and reliability of steel, 
They are long-playing—each needk 
plays over ten sides without te 
sharpening. 

No appreciable record wear o 
surface noise. a 
** Universals ” are in I/- and % 
packets—ready for use. Be certain 
to try them. 


Available from 38a, George Street, 
Baker St., W.I, or any good dealer, 


UNIVERSAL 


Long - playing Fibrous 


NEEDLES 


are indeed the finest you can by 






































<B VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS for 
GRAMOPHONE OWNERS 


When in New York: 2¢ sure to visit the world’s largest 


treasury of recorded music . . The 
Gramophone Shop. It is a revelation! 


Let us send you: Any record you are unable to obtain 


in England we will gladly send you on 
request. Our method of shipping 
insures intact delivery. 


Keep posted: 8y subscribing to the Gramophone 


Shop Record Supplement—issued 
monthly—you have up-to-the-minute 
information on every new record. 12 
issues—only $1 per year. 


All our facilities are at your disposal in Ameri-a or in England. 
Our service is prompt and eficient. 


The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET and 290 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A. 
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May 1939 


Act IV. The Convent of San Giusto, as Act I. Elisabeth is 
~ waiting for Don Carlos, the arrangement for their meeting having 
been made by Rodrigo before his death. They are not meeting 
as lovers, only to part for ever, as Don Carlos is to go to Flanders. 
As Elisabeth waits, she sings a long and intensely beautiful aria. 


Tu che la vanita : Meta Seinemeyer, Odeon, 07650. 

This aria, set in the libretto in six weighty stanzas, is clothed 
in Verdi’s loftiest musical apparel. The record opens with the 
solemn prelude, based on the monks’ prayer at the beginning of 
the opera. During the aria we hear two love themes, for this is 
the wretched Elisabeth’s first opportunity to unmask herself and 
oper: her heart. The record is very fine, though towards the end 
of the second side it seems rather compressed. Meta Seinemeyer 
died ten years ago, which gives away the minimum time that 
this record has existed on the Continent ; so perhaps Parlophone 
may yet bring it to England with a great splash. 


Don Carlos enters, and the following duet for the most part 
maintains the high level of beauty, finally transcending it into 
ethereal realms. Carlos determines to erect a splendid monument 
in Flanders to the memory of Rodrigo ; and their impossible 
love now being idealised, he and Elisabeth bid farewell. But 
Philio overhears them and breaks in ruthlessly on the scene. He 
is followed by the Grand Inquisitor, and hands Carlos over to 
his tender mercies. But to the astonishment of all the tomb of 
Charles V opens and a monk steps out, addresses Carlos and 
leads him away through the cloisters, or causes him to fall sense- 
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less or even dead. Indeed, it is a difficult matter to come by the 

explanation of the end. It seems that the librettists were 
intrigued by the ghost of Schiller, which is none other than Carlos 
himself, dressed up ; for in the play it is thus that he contrives 
to gain the Queen’s apartments, by frightening the attendants 
away. However, the librettists decided on Charles V for their 
ghost, and brought him in during the first act as one of the monks. 
In my account of the first act I purposely omitted any mention 
of him, as he does not seem in the least important at the time, 
being simply a very concrete friar with a real voice. At any rate, 
when he re-appears at the end, everyone (except the audience 
and the blind Inquisitor) recognises him as Charles V. The 
original play ends far more rationally, as the Inquisitor actually 
gets Carlos without interruption. 

It remains to consider why “‘ Don Carlos ” must remain on the 
shelf. It seems to me that, as far as we are concerned in this 
country, its inequality is its downfall. The prevailing tempo of 
the work is slow, dignified and noble, rather in the lofty style of 
the Restoration drama. In this Verdi is going forward. But 
there are moments when he goes back; and here the music 
slips into the old operatic idiom, excellent in an old opera, but 
out of place in a music-drama. The Englishman’s sense of the 
ridiculous picks out these occasions too acutely, though I believe 
a really inspired production could tide them over with success. 
But this is exactly where the gramophone comes in, appealing 
only to the ear, and not to the susceptibilities of the eye. Con- 
sidered in this light, “‘ Don Carlos ” is fine recording material. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho 


Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Bouquet for A.R. 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


In the last number of THe GRAMOPHONE you had an article 
on my recently recorded Viola Sonata. The cutting came to 
me unsigned, so I can make no guess as to the writer’s name— 
but I was so pleased by the matter contained in.the article that 
I am breaking for the first time my hitherto invariable rule, and 
writing to express my thanks. 

It is rare to find a true analysis of one’s own musical processes. 

Praise is naturally encouraging, but understanding highly 
stimulating, and I should like to express my gratitude for so 
keen a perception. 


Somerset. 


The H.M.V. No 2. Catalogue 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


Mr. J. L. C Freestone’s comments regarding the Francesco 
Marconi record was, to me, rather interesting. Being rather 
perturbed about this matter myself, I obtained the information 
from the Gramophone Co., who kindly replied, assuring me 
that the withdrawal of such a record was irrevocable owing to an 
accident to the original matrix. 

I would also like to thank C. Meadows for his kind remarks 
concerning Galli-Curci. The fact that no Bellini record of this 
exquisite singer (surely the last of the Divas) is available to-day is a 
matter for regret, as these pre-electric renderings were definitely 
the finest Bellini soprano records ever made. Why are these not 
in the Historical Catalogu ? 


Birmingham. 


ArTuHuR Biss. 


W. E. O’ConneELL. 


The “ Appalachia ’’ Controversy 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 

Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s summing up at the close of his 
April editorial was probably intended as his last word on this 
subject, but as it is unlikely that the five Delius enthusiasts will 
be placated by what he has written, I wonder whether I—who 
have no real bias for or against Delius—may say a word ? 

As yet there is unfortunately no standard available by which 
works may be tested as music, and until there is it is clear that 
criticism must to a large extent remain a personal matter. Per- 
sonal, not in the sense that the critic’s opinions are founded on 
nothing beyond his own instinctive likes and dislikes, but because 
the background of his experience is his and not ours. That, 
however, does not invalidate criticism, for two reasons: (a) 
because for most of us it is interesting to compare what others— 
no less well-informed or competent than ourselves—think of 
works which we have heard and of which we have formed our 
own opinions ; and (6) concerning works as yet unknown to us, 
because we need trustworthy opinions of their merits. 

In regard to (a) it is surely stimulating sometimes to hear views 
that are contrary to our own (that is, of course, unless we want 
our critics merely in the role of aesthetic Yes-Men), and as to (5) 
sooner or later most of us find out who amongst the writers on 
music we can rely on for opinions that will generally forecast our 
own judgments. 

So the protest from the five enthusiasts, though obviously 
sincere, does not move me : a charge of prejudice is so easy to make 
and so difficult to establish, and the fact that Mr. Mackenzie is 
pre-eminently a man of letters does not affect my interest in 
his views—even on Delius. As to “‘ Appalachia’’ itself, the 
following recent opinion of so distinguished a critic and 
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musicologist as Mr. Ernest Newman may be considered apposite 
here. I quote from the current issue of “ The Sunday Times ” 
(and April, 1939) : 

“ There are touches here and there in ‘ Appalachia’ of the 
amateurishness that spoils so much of Delius, and one is dis- 
concertingly conscious of the odd way in which the music, 
which ostensibly has its spiritual home in the orange groves of 
Florida, keeps whisking us off for a minute or two to bathe 
with Grieg in his fjords.. But with all its shortcomings, 
‘Appalachia’ is a work of distinction, and listening to it 
to-day one can still recapture the thrill it communicated when 
we first made its acquaintance more than thirty years ago.” 


Hatfield, Herts. J. K. Davus. 


[While on the subject subscriptions for the Frederick Delius 
Memorial at Bradford Grammar School should be sent to Mr. 
Bertram Shackleton, Greystones, Heaton, Bradford, who will 
forward full particulars of the scheme to all interested readers.— 
Eprror.] 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


As the months go by we see in each new record release new 
recordings of old masterpieces by Toscanini, Walter, Furtwangler, 
Weingartner, Stokowski, and Beecham. Surely we are entering 
a golden age of symphonic recording, in which the unforgettable 
performances of to-day are being preserved for posterity. But I 
have had a question troubling me for some time. Perhaps THE 
GRAMOPHONE readers can help me out. Why are not the great 
operatic performances of to-day preserved in like manner ? 
Why does H.M.V. bring out a complete edition of a fine, yet 
unexceptional, performance of The Marriage of Figaro, while the 
vital, historic performances of Tristan and Isolde, which are being 
given to-day, remain unrecorded ? Why must new recordings 
of Italian opera be done by rather mediocre casts from La 
Scala with only one well-known singer, when “all star” casts of 
Metropolitan artists could be used ? The horrible truth is that 
there has been only one superlatively good operatic recording in 
the last few years, in which singers, orchestra, and conductor are 
tops. I refer, of course, to the recording of the first act of Die 
Walkiire with Lehmann, Melchior, List, and the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic conducted by Walter. 


But let’s get down to brass tacks. Here is what is vitally 
needed. A complete recording of Tristan and Isolde with Melchior, 
Thorborg, Janssen, and List. As for the Isolde, either Flagstad 
or Leider (if Leider still has a voice). Then there should be a 
recording of Lohengrin with Lehmann’s wonderful portrayal of 
Elsa and Melchior as the heavenly knight. Next we should have the 
indescribably lovely performance of Otello, as given by Martinelli, 
Rethberg, and Tibbett. Finally, a recording of Tosca not with 
the uninspired cast of Gigli, Caniglia, and Borgioli, but with 
Lehmann, Martinelli, and Tibbett. And if these performances 
could be directed by Toscanini! But that is asking too much. 

Finally, a word of commendation for your fine magazine, 
with special plaudits to Edgar Jackson’s fine swing section. 
From the correspondence columns it does not seem as though 
many of your readers mix an appreciation of classical and swing 
music. A great pity. 


Chicago. R. B. Gerarr. 


To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


One day last week on turning on the radio, sounds from the 
distant past came forth. I looked up the Radio Times and found 
the item was Grieg’s one and only Piano Sonata. Why on earth 
have the recording companies neglected this most delightful 
sonata? That was an old, and I think the only, recording by 
H.M.V., but it has been scrapped long since, owing to being 
worn out. It is to be hoped the H.M.V. will take this hint. 


Glasgow. C. M. Douerty. 
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Names, Please 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 
I wonder if you could put me in.touch with any readen 
interested in Spanish and Latin-American music. I have travelled 
in Spain and have a fairly representative collection of Spanish 
regional music, but I am unable to find any satisfying background 
of knowledge for my South American discs. 


28a, Victoria Avenue, 
Claremont, Australia. 










L. B. Harrop. 







A Proposal to Record Collectors 


To the Editor of Tz, GRAMOPHONE 

That the collecting of rare and historical records has triumph. 
antly survived the criticisms and strictures passed upon it, as 
well as the competition of other and less exacting variation: of the 
cult, is now so far beyond dispute that the statement nerds no 
supporting evidence. If any such were needed, it would be 
sufficient, I think, to point to the existence of a highly lucrative 
trade that has sprung up in recent times at prices which would 
have been beyond imagination in the period of my six year 
occupation of the collectors’ “ chair.’”? This being so, I fecl, and 
I know that others agree with me, that the co-ordination of the 
pure principles underlying the cult has not moved in ste; with 
the expansion of interest in it, and that accordingly th time 
may now be ripe for a still further contribution to the existing 
“literature ” on the subject. 

If I shall have the support of a sufficient number of my old 
friends and readers, and of any others, perhaps, who may vaguely 
have heard of my name (though whether as a writer on or asa 
broadcaster of early records they couldn’t for the life of them 
remember !) I shall be ready and willing to undertake something 
new and original in this direction. 

Hitherto, collectors have had at their disposal, from the hands 
of (in succession), myself, Mr. Julian Moses, and Mr. Robert 
Bauer, catalogues of selected records of the historical period, 
which fulfilled their several purposes more or less, though, I 
venture to think, failed to offer their readers any really perspective 
view of their individual contents, or to give any indication of 
the relative importance of the records—whether too many or too 
few—which were listed in them. The present need is, in my 
opinion, for something more objective ; for a step forward in the 
direction of more positive guidance through and between the 
pitfalls, fallacies, and heresies which, if not already with us, are 
bound sooner or later to spring up where too much latitude is 
allowed to those whose interest in and knowledge of matters of 
art may be confined to what can be made out of it. A catalogue 
or handbook, for example, which sets out the early records of 
Caruso, even if properly confined to the years 1902 to 1905, and 
accompanied by a properly eulogistic appreciation of the artist, 
does not tell the inexperienced or would-be collector which of 
those records are especially valuable, or why it is that they are 
so valuable. I propose to supply this deficiency as well as to 
correct what is perhaps a natural tendency among younger 
enthusiasts to drift away from hard historical fact in their appraise- 
ments of artists of a past period. Instead of adding to existing 
compilations of data, I should endeavour to produce a commen- 
tary upon them, in a strictly concise, though, I hope, readable 
form—a textbook, in fact, instead of a catalogue. 

All collectors, Mr. Editor, must be grateful and appreciative 
to THe GramopHone for having so liberally sponsored their 
beloved cult and pastime, which has now established itself among 
the world’s arts ; and I hope that if you yourself feel that any 
efforts of mine towards placing it upon a firm foundation have 
been free from any thought of personal gain, you will let me put 
this proposal before the world’s collectors. 

Needless to say, I shall welcome suggestions and enquiries, and 
must remind reader that unless support is promised in advance, 
it will not be possible to undertake such a work. 


P. G. Hurst. 




















































Isted Rise, Meopham, Kent. 
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Lauritz Melchior 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


The kind remarks by Mr. Leo Riemens in the March issue of 
Ture GRAMOPHONE On my presumed omission of some Brunswick 
recordings in my article on Lauritz Melchior in the January 
number lead me to suspect that Mr. Riemens is not aware that 
the 8Srunswick Company often issues original Polydor recordings 
from the continent. This is the case with several early Melchior 
records and also with the mentioned Preislied and Winterstiirme. 
This is easily checked by the matrix-numbers and by the clear 
statement, as well on the shellac (‘‘ Made in Germany ’”’) as on the 
American label, to the effect that the records are manufactured 
by ithe “ Deutches Grammophon A/G ”’ = Polydor. 


I am glad to see that such a discriminating collector as Mr. 
Riemens shares my private fondness for the two “ lullabies ” in 
English (and it is a relief to find that THz GRAMOPHONE 
reviewer—C.M.C.—when the record was published, declared 
that ‘“‘ Melchior could give lessons on the singing of English to 
most English singers ’’), but I wonder if it is not rather doubtful 
if many of this singer’s “‘ admirers ’’ would value them as more 
tha: just curious specimens of his versatility. Therefore, I have 
included them as well as a few others among the anonymous 
items to which I referred to as “ a few songs” and from which I 
picked up “ Tonerna” and “ Cacilie” to show the musical 
extremes, Many fine records in the lighter vein (even a few funny 
dancing-tunes !) have been omitted from my article, which had 
not at all been intended to be a detailed ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ 
contribution—but only a survey destined for the average 
gramophile. 


May I add a humble contribution to Mr. Riemens’ magnificent 
list of records by Jacques Urlus in the February number last 
year : Pathé 1909 : Tristan und Isolde : ‘ O sink hernieder ” 
(in German) with Thila Plaichinger. The sad news of this once 
famous Isolde’s death in extreme poverty has just been reported 
from Vienna. 


I am also thankful for Mr. Fred Wheeldon’s remarks, but 
maybe he had overlooked my clear statement before I gave the 
list of what I thought were Melchior’s best records : that the 
most characteristic items were chosen from each role available 
on the market to-day “‘ albeit not always the most popular excerpts.” 


Many new items published in Denmark since this list was made 
ought to be added—especially his ‘‘ Nur eine Waffe taugt ” with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on DB3664 (which is to be followed 
by a complete “.. Amfortas, die Wunde ! ” from Act II) and the 
“ Todesverkiindung ” (DB3726-27) and “ Zauberfest bezahmt 
ein Schlaf”’ (DB3728) from the complete second act of Die 
Walkiire. But as these, as well as the more popular re-recordings 
with Ormandy (‘ Winterstiirme,” ‘‘ Schmiederlied,” ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin-Abschied ”’) soon will appear in England, I think I will only 
take this opportunity to mention a new Melchior record which 
will probably not be issued in England owing to copyrights. It is 
a record captured by an American broadcasting company on 
the very day of the broadcast in honour of the Silver Jubilee of 
H.M. the King of Denmark. It is a popular hymn te the Danish 
flag (“‘ Flaget” by Rygaard) and as it is one of Melchior’s 
favourite numbers in his Scandinavian programmes and sung in 
a very inspired way (one really feels that he was moved by sending 
his greeting to his King, on this special day, from the new to the 
old world) I think the record will have some chances even with 
a not-Danish public. The record, which is funnily announced in 
English by the broadcasting speaker, is only obtainable in U.A.S. 
or from the Danish branch of the Polydor-firm, Nordisk Polyphon 
A/S, Ostergade 26, Copenhagen. The profits arising from the sale 
of this record (Polyphon $50705) will be handed to a national 
Mstitution nominated by H.M. the King. 


Holte, Denmark. KNup DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE. 
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Emmy Destinn 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE 


May I take this means to congratulate you and Mr. Harvey 
on the excellent article and discography of Emmy Destinn. 
This is, I am sure, the kind of material most welcome by col- 
lectors throughout the world. In the hope, therefore, of con- 
tributing a bit more to the complete knowledge of historical 
records (the full total of which will probably never be unearthed) 
I submit the following few addenda to the long list published. 

Along with the Odeon records Nos. 50023-30 reviewed in the 
Berlin publications of July, 1906, was a double-face disc No. 
50016-7, presenting Destinn in a scene from Leoncavallo’s 
“Roland von Berlin,” which she had sung, of course, at its 
premiére. There were also many other catalogue numbers given 
to the selections already listed but these, as well as some of those 
printed, represent price changes rather than newer recordings. 

In the 1908 English catalogue of the Gramophone Co., there 
appears a ten-inch issue of ‘‘ Dich teure Halle ” from Tannhauser 
under No. 3758 and in later German editions the twelve-inch 
version of the aria (No. 043133) is coupled with “ Es geht auf 
Mitternacht ” from Tchaikovsky’s Pique Dame (No. 043134). 

The Columbia records, which were made here, not in England, 
and four years later than the date given, also included a double- 
face twelve-inch recording of the great Freischiitz aria separated 
into “‘ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer ” and “ Alles pflegt schén 
langst der Ruh.” It was released December, 1914, under No. 
A5605 (Matrices 30974-5). Two months prior to this, a coupling 
No. A5587 combined the Aida aria (No. 30973) with “ Vissi 
d’ arte” from Tosca (No. 30998), which has never been so well 
sung as by this great artist. 

Finally, I make bold mention of an item concerning which I 
am not sure (a dangerous business in this, above all hobbies). 
On my rough draft I have a pencil notation G. No. 073006— 
Aria of Marenka and Duet with Marak from “‘ The Bartered 
Bride.” I have not had time to trace back its source to see if I 
really intended it to be included under Destinn. However, I 
state it for what it is worth—probably a swarm of scornfully 
supercilious epistles correcting. 


New York. Juttan Morton Mosgs. 

[I am very glad that my article has stimulated such an authority 
as Mr. Moses to send over a few additions, etc., to the list of 
records published therewith. With regard to the Columbias, I 
can only say that I have never been able to obtain on this side 
full details of all the titles actually recorded for them, nor has the 
date of recording ever been finally settled until now. I was, of 
course, fully aware that they had been recorded in America and 
not over here—my heading “‘ Pink Label English Columbia ” 
was not, however, very clear on this point, I am afraid, my 
intention being to indicate that they were English issues as distinct 
from the American issue. 

Mr. G. K. Bishop, of Poland, Ohio, has also very kindly 
pointed out that Destinn made three recordings for the Edison 
Company ; they are: 

82525—La Gioconda: Suicidio. 

82527—Madama Butterfly: Un bel di. 

82531—Tosca: Vissi d’Arte. 
As far as I have been able to find out these three discs were 
never on sale in this country. 

The above details, as well as the particulars given by Mr. 


Moses, will be very welcome to collectors everywhere, and I 
appreciate the interest aroused.—H.H.H.] 


Autographs 


A reader wishes to dispose of a remarkable collection of musical 
autographs of famous composers and signatures of famous singers. 
If any reader would like further details he can write to Autograph, 
c/o THE GRAMOPHONE. 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OF the thirty works suggested to the companies for recording, 
four have now been recorded: Music for Strings—Bliss ; 
Holberg Suite—Grieg ; Pianoforte Concerto No. 2—Mendel- 
ssohn ; and Three Nocturnes—Debussy (this last in French 
pressings only, so far). We still hope to see further suggested 
works issued before long. Perhaps Decca will give us some of 
the Vaughan Williams, Walton, and Ireland in the near future ; 
and what about the following from H.M.V.: Shropshire Lad— 
Butterworth ; Sea Pictures—Elgar; Trumpet Concerto— 
Haydn ; and Trumpet Tune and Air—Purcell ? We wonder 
if these works would not attract purchasers just as much as (say) 
the further Siegfried Idyll issued last month. 

A full report of the Federation’s Annual General Meeting 
and Dinner, held on April 22nd, will be given next month. 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


For the last meeting, Mr. and Mrs. T. Winney acted as hosts to 
enable Mr. R. P. A. Lewis to unfold his programme. This consisted 
of Irmelin Prelude, Delius, All’ Italia (Busoni) played by Petri, and an 
even more modern work, Tarantella from “‘ Serenata” by Casella, 
after which the sound of Haydn’s Quartet Op. 69, No. 3, afforded 
pleasant relief to the ears of the writer. The 2nd and 3rd movements 
of Beethoven’s Quartet, Op. 69, No. 3 and Pastourelle and Toccata of 
Poulenc, rendered by Horowitz, was followed by a pleasant ‘“‘ Mosaic 
for Viola and Piano” by Richard Walthew. 

After the interval, Symphony No. 97 in C major (Haydn) proved 
an enjoyable recording. Then a contrast in songs and recording with 
“ Hugh’s Song of the Road ” (V. Williams), Tudor Davies, and Rann 
of Exile (Bax), Peter Dawson. Finally, Ireland’s Phantasy Trio and 
Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 74, No. 2 (Finale) closed a “ mixed grill” 
concert. 


Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


The programme at the March meeting was presented by Mr. 
Hutchinson and included Smetana’s Bartered Bride Overture, two 
Sibelius works—Malinconia and The Oceanides, Mozart’s B flat 
Piano Concerto (K456) and the Haydn Quartet in D, Op, 50, No. 6. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Activities during March consisted of an all-Schubert programme 
provided by Mr. Schenk ; a recital of the month’s New Issues by our 
Chairman ; and the annual visit of Mr. W. W. Johnson, Chairman of 
the Federation. 

Mr. Johnson brought with him three well-contrasted works for his 
subject of “ Orchestral Colour.” From the pastel shades of Fauré’s 
incidental music to “ Pelléas et Mélisande”” we were transported to 
the polychromatics of the Moussorgsky-Ravel “ Pictures from an 
Exhibition.” Unfortunately some of the more vivid hues in this work 
proved more than thorns could stand, and to avoid constant interrup- 
tions, recourse was had to a steel needle. After the interval Mr. Johnson 

ve us Dvofdk’s lovely ’Cello Concerto, played by Casals and the 

Ma: an steed 26th 

y ings, 12th, at All Saints’ Hall, Trews Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. mid 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


By playing records of music composed by “ ancient” composer 
and contrasting them with that written by “ modern” composers we 
formed a programme which we called Musical Comparisons. And 
with the records at our disposal, we were all of one accord in say 
that the music of to-day has made no advancement on that as written 
by the classical composers of yesterday. There was no outstanding 
difference between the “Swan of Tuonela” (Sibelius) and the 
“ Lohengrin Prelude ” (Wagner)—or between the scherzo of L’ Apprenti 
Sorcier and the Third Movement from Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony— 
and hardly any comparison could be drawn from the Gavotte in 
Prokofieff’s Classical Symphony and the Gavotte from a Bach Suite, 
Where, however, a most amusing distinction arose (although not a 
very fair one) was the opposite record of the scene from the “ Swan 
Lake Ballet” (Tchaikovsky)—Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Mystic Circles of the 
Adolescents.” The attempts of Mr. Long to champion the cause of 
modern music reminded us of the Red King in “‘ Checkmate.” 

However, differences were swallowed in the common appreciation 
of an excellent rendering of the Leonora Overture No. 3. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


Mr. P. W. Davenport’s programme of neglected works proveci most 
interesting, and it set members wondering why the Schubert No. 5, 
the Dvorak No. 2, and the Mendelssohn Piano Concerto are so s-ldom 
heard. 

The President, as is his wont, introduced us once more to contem- 
porary works by presenting the Walton Viola Concerto, and the 
Vaughan Williams’ No. 4. Discussion waxed hot, even fiery, with the 
result that a special session had to be arranged to study the Walton 
work in detail. Even if this did not attract new Walton converts, it 
certainly encouraged more open minds. 


Guildford and District Gramophone Club 


Recent meetings held have been of very varied character. A Chopin- 
Smetana evening ; some of the works being Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
Overture by the Berlin State Opera Orchestra ; his Moldau by the 
same orchestra ; and some of Chopin’s preludes, Mazurkas, Polonaises 
and Studies. A fortnight later we had a Beethoven evening consisting 
of Overture Coriolan by B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted by 
Boult ; Symphony No. 1 by Toscanini; and No. 6 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Koussevitsky. Then a week hence, Beet- 
hoven’s 7th by Toscanini ; Bach’s Toccata and Fugue by Stokowski ; 
and operatic records to conclude: O Star of Eve, Mozart’s Alleluia, 
Le Prophéte, La Premiére Caresse, sung by Caruso, Standchen and 
Morgen (Strauss) by Elizabeth Schumann and Gigli singing The 
Stars were Shining from Puccini’s La Tosca. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Davis’ vocal programme covered practically every phase of the 
art, and ranged from unaccompanied polyphonic singing to operatic 
arias, songs, negro spirituals and even Sir Harry Lauder, but fortun- 
ately, no crooning. After the interval our Secretary, Mr. Whiter, obliged 
with two ballet recordings, “‘ Aurora’s Wedding ” by Tchaikovsky and 
an orchestral version of Schumann’s piano suite “‘ Carnaval” both 
being played by the London Philharmonic Orchestra, and tuneful 
and pleasing music. Although our accommodation is very limited 
we can still welcome a few more members. Write for details to Mr. G. 
Carter, 86 Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


HighWycombe and District Music Society 


A feature of the eleventh meeting of the season was Mr. H. C. Fitch’s 
programme, “ Virtuosity,”’ a title which is self explanatory. A good 
example of orchestral virtuosity was Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre, 
while Heifetz provided violinistic fireworks in Bazzini’s Ronde des Lutins. 
The recitalist’s other selections included Levitzki’s recording of L iszt’s 
Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody, and two songs by Tauber. 

“Elgar: the Man and his Music ” was the subject of a lecture given 
by Mr. F. G. Youens at the twelfth meeting. The speaker, an ardent 
Elgarian, traced the development of the composer’s music, spicing his 
remarks with several anecdotes. The ‘‘ Enigma” Variations were 
to illustrate the talk. 

Gramophiles in the district who are not members are invited to send 
to the Secretary (F. G. Youens, 200 Totteridge Road, High Wycombe) 
for particulars. 
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Horsham Gramophone Society 


March brought us the first of our visiting recitalists, Miss Joan 
Goodacre of Croydon. As was to be expected from the author of The 
Gramophone article on Sibelius records, the Finnish composer figured 
largely in the programme. The first half of the evening was devoted 
to him. We thoroughly enjoyed—among other things—‘“‘ The Ocean- 
ides,” ‘‘ Lemminkainen’s Homeward Journey ” and a movement from 
the Violin concerto (all Society issues) ; and as a purely personal 

inion his “‘ Diamonds on the March Snow ” as sung by Rautawaara 
(Telefunken A2519) can hold its own with some of the world’s greatest 


A miscellaneous second half contained some lovely gems—among 
them a presto from a symphony by P. E. Bach (now withdrawn), 
Mozart’s Laudate Dominum (H.M.V. C2736), a Handel concerto 
for organ and orchestra and the final duet from Giordano’s “ Andrea 
Chenier ” (Sheridan and Pertile on H.M.V. DB1289). As our President 
(Mr. R. Pinching) said, we shall look forward to Miss Goodacre’s 
next visit. 

May meeting: 12th (Mr. Pinching and Mr. and Miss Kenyon). 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Our Society caters for all tastes as will be seen from last month’s 
programmes, which differed widely in character but which were both 
very much enjoyed. In his programme “‘ Concert Personalities,” Mr. 
Jenkins assembled such an array of celebrities as is possible only by 
means of records, and with the lecturer’s well-told anecdotes and 
impressions it was not difficult to imagine each artist there “in the 

.’ The personalities included Mark Hambourg, Kreisler, 
Paderewski, Heifetz, John McCormack, Rachmaninov, Schnabel, and 
Yehudi Menuhin, and it was extremely gratifying to find our own 
Norman Allin and Leon Goossens where they deserve to be, among the 
elect. . 

For Mr. L. F. Turner’s programme “ Vulgarity,” our room became, 
for one night ‘‘ The Discadrome ”—sole licensees Levity, Brevity and 
Wit, Limited. To quote the admirably produced programme: 
“ Amusement and not uplift is the theme of our effort ” and the manage- 
ment certainly succeeded. Who, however “ high-brow,” could fail 
to be amused by the Western Brothers, Max Kester and Co.’s “ In 
Town All Night,” and Jack Hulbert, or could fail to be entertained by 
the voices of Stuart Robertson and Peter Dawson ? After the interval 
we moved ‘up to the West End establishment of Messrs. Levity, etc., 
for items with what Mr. Harwood termed “a twist,” e.g. a Sousa 
march, ‘‘ El Capitan,” played by Stokowski and the Philadelphians, 
or a musical saw version of Tchaikowsky’s “‘ Melodie.” 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


Mr. J. McBride and Mr. R. Browning gave a joint recital entitled 
“An Operatic Evening,” Mr. Browning doing the talking, with 
incisive effect and ample knowledge, and Mr. McBride the arrangin 
and selection. The result was a feast of melody, mostly vocal, gather 
from four famous works: “ Rigoletto,” “Cosi Fan Tutti,” ‘‘ Dido and 
Aeneas,” and “‘ The Damnation of Faust.” The salient points in each 
were vividly portrayed and formed a series of striking contrasts. 
Purcell’s works was generally admired for its simple beauty and appeal. 
A very appreciative audience enjoyed a very harmonious evening. 
Reference was made to the growing membership and to the happy 
Prospects for next season. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Napier's recital of chamber music was exceedingly well balanced, 
consisting of Dvofak’s Quartet in A flat major, Op. 105 ; Beethoven’s 
Sonata in C minor, Op. 111 (Petri) and Beethoven’s Quartet in B flat 
major, Op. 130. 

We have now secured new and very nice headquarters at Lyndale 
School, 67 Eton Avenue, Swiss Cottage, N.W.3. Visitors and prospec- 
tive members welcome—write for list of dates to Miss Matthews, 146 
Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. H. E. Spencer, our President, gave a Schubert programme, the 
major work being the C major Symphony (Boult and B.B.C. Orchestra). 
The “ Kyrie” and “ Gloria” from the early Mass in G; two songs 
sung by Tauber and the last two movements from the Trio in B flat, 
Op. 99, completed this well-varied programme. 
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An orchestral and operatic programme by Mr. W. L. Nichols 
introduced the Society to “‘ La Bohéme.” Arias from Acts I and III 
were followed by Act IV complete. Mr. Nichols’ concise remarks on 
the libretto made the action easy to follow. The first half of this pro- 

amme consisted of Auber’s overture “‘ Masaniello ” and Schumann’s 

iano Concerto (Cortot). As an extra item Mr. Nichols played 
Moussorgsky’s “‘ Song of the Flea ” sung by Tibbett. 

May programmes: gth “ Instruments of the Orchestra”; 23rd, 
Operatic. All particulars from the Hon. Secretary, 31 Lynwood Grove, 
Orpington. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The fourth meeting of the season was presented by R. W. Levick 
Simpson, whose programme of Anton Bruckner’s music consisted of the 
first and scherzo movments of the 4th (Romantic) Symphony, and the 
7th Symphony in entirety. It was a grand opportunity to hear these 
works so rarely performed in this country. The music is sublime, 
majestic, mysterious, powerful, sombre and exceedingly lovely, the 
mood constantly changing ! 

Our fifth meeting will be given by Mr. G. Kirkham Jones, whose 
visits we always look forward to so much. We have not yet exhausted 
our accommodation for new members, and it seems a pity to keep our 
enjoyment to ourselves. The Hon. Sec., W. Leslie Palmer, 56 Muirkirk 
Road, Catford, S.E.6, will supply the simple details of membership. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


For his recital, mainly devoted to the works of Mozart, Mr. A. F. 
McCutcheon supplied both accommodation and instrument. This much 
appreciated programme included the ever popular Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik, and the lesser known work the Concerto in E flat major for Two 
Pianos, recorded by ‘“‘ Schnabel and Son” to quote the words of the 
recitalist. ‘‘ Members’ Choice,” the title given to the competition 
which followed, proved Casals’ rendering of Vivaldi’s Largo and 
Chopin’s Waltz in D flat, played by Horowitz the most popular items, 
and were contributed by Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. Webb respectively. 

The third meeting of the season was presented by Mr. R. Napier 
whose Czech Programme included Dvofak’s Symphony “ From the 
New World ” extremely well played by the Czech Philharmonic under 
Szell. 

May meetings: 1oth and 24th to be held at Christ Church Hall, 
New Malden at 8 p.m. Intending members should communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary, Mr. E. L. Harley, 29 Idmiston Square, Worcester 
Park, Surrey. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


Mr. Walter Yeomans’ lecture “ The Make-up of Music” was 
thoroughly enjoyed by a large audience. Extracts from such works as 
Walton’s Viola Concerto, Grieg’s ‘“‘ Holberg ” Suite, D’Indy’s “‘ Sym- 
phony on a Mountain Theme ” and a Handel Concerto Grosso served 
as illustrations: these probably proved all the more interesting because 
their identity was not disclosed until after the record had been played. 
An impromptu discussion took place after the lecture, and it was with 
much reluctance that the meeting was eventually closed. 

Franck and Stravinsky took up the first half of Miss V. Humphrey’s 
recital. The former was represented by a Sonata for Piano and Violin 
(played by Joan Massia and Blanche Selva), and the latter by the 
excellent ballet ‘‘ Petrouchka.” Another work by the Russian opened 
the second half of the programme—an extract from “ Apollo 
Musagetes:” this piece was in — contrast to “ Petrouchka.” 
Finally came the Toscanini recording of Haydn’s attractive ‘‘ Clock ” 
Symphony. 

All enquiries regarding the Society to the Secretary, 239 Park Lane, 
N.11. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The annual recital given by Mr. Lawrence Inwood was of rather a 
different character to that with which we usually associate him. His 
programme embodied both the old and modern school and as a result 
quite a considerable amount of discussion was aroused: however, the 
evening was voted by all to have been another “‘ winner ”’ and certainly 
a tribute to Mr. Inwood’s skill in programme building. 

Some outstanding items were: Suite for small Orchestra “ The 
Birds” (Respighi), a splendid recording, Fantasia on Beethoven's 
“Ruins of Athens” (Liszt), Concertino for piano and orchestra 
(Francaix) and Siesta (Walton). 

The evening concluded with the ever popular Polka and Fugue from 
“* Schwanda the Bagpiper ” (Weinberger). 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


By W. W. 


| HAVE recently been reading a newly-published half-crown 
book by L. G. Newton, Music Specialist at Tottenham County 
School, entitled ‘“‘ Scoring and Arranging for the School 
Orchestra” (Pitman). The book is packed with information, 
but (recalling my own school orchestra, fifty strong, which I ran 
about ten years ago) it is not quite the sort of information that 
I should have thought a school music specialist would require. 
Ten years ago there was a dearth of well-written and well- 
arranged music for junior bands, but to-day there is plenty 
obtainable, although not all of it is of the right quality or of the 
right grading for young beginners. I am inclined to think, there- 
fore, that the book is a little late in arriving ; that to-day, with 
so much to choose from, the conductor (who rarely has the time 
available for the precise, varied and idealistic methods of arranging 
discussed by Mr. Newton) is somewhat rough and ready in his 
selections, and he uses music which is most easily adaptable to 
the particular combination of players with which he is blessed. 

If the above is taken as adverse criticism (which it is not intended 
to be), it does not detract from the value of the book as an excellent 
source of instruction for all schools where orchestras are to be 
found. The background of knowledge and valuable suggestion 
given by Mr. Newton should be assimilated, whether it can be 
put into immediate practice or no. The conductor with a flair 
for writing his own music will find the final chapter, ‘‘ Writing 
an Original School March,” stimulating and helpful, even if 
the theme and its treatment are a little banal. 

This book has led me to think out once again the ways in which 
the gramophone may be of use to pupils who are members of 
the school orchestra. Long ago. I remember suggesting that 


junior orchestral players should be familiar with the tone of each 


of the orchestral instruments. So many pupils start with the 


SOME INTIMATE 


Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 (Beethoven). Gieseking. 


(Col. DX 277-8.) 


WASHER, to whom Liszt was an interpreter par excel- 
lence of Beethoven’s sonatas, has left some interesting 
thoughts on what the ideal Beethoven player should be. 
He said that “in order to reproduce Beethoven, one must 
be able to produce with him. It would be impossible to 

this understood by those who have, in all their life, 
heard nothing but the ordinary performances and ren- 
derings by virtuosi of Beethoven’s works.” 

ny st ae Pheer vanaedlganigetnlgpamsienas: gal 

aldstein,” “ Appassionata,” Op. 101, 110 and 111, 

ncn AH gee yan oy Hew digrelamucn dom 

grandiose in sonata form. From the second 

the nineteenth century other avenues of possi- 

had to be pursued to find new things to say. Opus 

1 written in 1802 and published in 1803, at a time 

deafness was becoming a very apparent affliction. 

is said according to Anton Schindler that the D minor 

sonata was suggested to Beethoven by “ The Tempest,” 

a title by which the work is sometimes known. Opus 31 
bears no dedication. 

The first movement contains very varied writing, and 
ee ee As the chosen key would seem 
to =n Se prevailing mood is one of dark mysticism. 

The commencement seems almost an introduction with 


JOHNSON 


violin, and stick to it simply because they have had few oppor. 
tunities of handling and hearing other instruments. For this 
reason I recommend the two pairs of discs on the instruments of 
the orchestra issued some years back by H.M.V. (C1311-2) and 
Columbia (9421-2). Once again I am bound to ask when these 
valuable educational contributions will be re-recorded by the 
companies, and possibly extended to sets of four each. The bass 
instruments, and some of the percussion, do not come through 
very well on good modern instruments. Besides, all who hear 
and use the illustrations know them backwards by now, and there 
is room for examples of combinations of instruments, in addition 
to the passages played by the instruments singly. 

The other way in which the gramophone can assist the school 
orchestra is for good recordings of pieces being learned to be 
played occasionally so as to give the pupils a standard at which 
to aim. James Brown, who was one of the first to provide useful 
albums of pieces for young orchestral players, himself reccrded 
five pieces intended to be used as guides—not only to teachers but 
to pupils. These are to be found on H.M.V. B3514-5. I suspect 
that these records are not well known, nor are they likely to 
be used to any great extent for the purpose intended. This isa 
pity, because it probably explains why further records of a sivailar 
kind were not issued. And yet for groups of players presenting 
these pieces in competition festivals, a knowledge of a good 
performance presented by the author of the albums would seem 
invaluable. 

There is no need for the idea of playing to the pupils ideal 
performances to stop at these two discs, however ; any piece 
learned in school and available on records is worth presenting. 
It may mean a search of the catalogue for the organiser, but | 
am sure the labour involved is always amply repaid. 


RECORDINGS—IV 


spoken by both hands over a running a i t of 
triplet quavers. As the music goes from strength to 
strength on this basic material we observe how thoroughly 
free and individual Beethoven’s writing had become. He 
was superbly master of the situation, moving his creation’s 
progress with a surety engendered of spontaneous inspira- 
tion. I like Gieseking particularly well in this movement 
because there is a parallel strength in his playing as well 
as most beautifully controlled tone and_ sensitive 
interpretation. 

The slow movement, an adagio, is one of the most 
leisurely of Beethoven’s slow movements. There are 
spiritual content and dignity however which are well 
ordered, and it is one of his best movements, from the 
point of continuity of thought. For you will remember 
that in a number of the later ones he resorts to sets of 
variations. 

Beethoven returns from B flat to D minor for the last 
movement, with rippling semiquavers and fairy-like 
expression. Gieseking’s playing is smooth and his sense 
of rhythm is wholly delightful. As it starts, so it just dies. 
out, a perfect gem of pianoforte writing. This sonata, 
as well as this particular recording by Columbia, is a 
welcome addition to the intimacy of your gramophone. 
Gieseking is an impeccable technician and, what is more 
important, a great artist of sensitive ion. It is 
@ great artist only who could bridge the very wide gulf 

rating this sonata from the Debussy Preludes or 
Franck’s Symphonic Variations as completely as Gieseking. 
can, vide his recordings. 
Wilson G. Lyle. 
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CHAMBER 
MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


THE 
NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 
SOCIETY 


BACH 

Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ‘Cello and Piano. John 
Barbirolli, Ethel Bartlett. - 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre 
(HONEGGER). Flute Solo, Réne le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 
Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String 
Quartet. 2 records, 76-7 
Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardranger (Bax). 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 
String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 

3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
. 2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 

Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker (‘cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson, 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York 
Bowen, Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S, Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe 
kénnen sicher Weiden (BacH). Sung by Martha Amstad 
(soprano), with Bernard Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, 
Evelyn Claye (flutes). 2 records, 69a-69B 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with 
N.G.S..Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli 
(three sides), and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d'été and 
Pour remercier la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes 
Antiques), Duet for one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae 
Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Lessons et parfums tournent dans 
l'aid du soir (from Preludes, Set I). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 137 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in By major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four 
Part Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (puRCELL). International 
String Quartet. 3 records, 140.2 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144.6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record,143 


MOZART 
Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and 
(a) Minuet (b) Air from Suite in Bp (GoTTLIEB MUFFAT), and 
Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou Les Maillotins (coupERIN). Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 129.30 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ‘Cello. 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert 
Withers. 2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, 
Bassoon, Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick 
Thurston, Aubrey Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 

2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), 
Frederick Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 

2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 


Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and 
Strings (arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String 
Quartet (three sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett), (a) Golden Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, 
(c) My Love’s an Arbutus. John Barbirolli (‘cello), Ethel 
Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (batitone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the 
International String Quartet, conducted by Constant 
Lambert. 3 records, 163-5 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 


Is SOHO SQUARE 
LONDON. ... W|I 
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The “ Gramophone ”” Exchange and Mart 


Rates.—Advertisements are accepted for this section at the rate of 
twopence per word with a minimum charge of 2/-. If a box number is 
used an extra 1/6 should be added to the cost, this includes the 
forwarding of replies. All advertisements should arrive by the 18th 
of any month and must be prepaid in the form of postal orders or 
cheques addressed to THe ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQuarE, Lonpon, W.1. 





FOR SALE 


BAc# Society: Goldberg Variations, 25/-; Organ Works, Vol. 2, 
30/- ; post free. Or nearest offer. Fibre perfect.—Hunrt, 3 Brocks- 
woop LANE, WELWYN GARDEN City. 








BEETHOVEN Sonata Society Vol. 1. Perfect. £4. 10s. or offer.— 


Davis, 43 St. Gzorces Roan, Leyton, E.10. 





£30 worth records. All as 


EXPERT Junior record cabinet, oak. 
Farn- 


new £30.—WILkINsON, “ ROKEBy,” Prospect AVENUE, 
BOROUGH, Hants. 


PHANDEL Concertos Boyd Neel. Once fibred. 4s. per record. 
Holborn 0460.—26 BosweELi STREET, W.C.1. 








Huse WOLF Society, Vols. 1-7 ; Beethoven Society, Vols. 1-8, 
mostly unplayed. All superb condition. What offers ? All or any. 
—Hoantey, 44 RipGemount AVENUE, SHIRLEY, SURREY. 





£25: E.M.G. Davey D.R.3 Radiogram (Walnut), complete with 
separate R.K. Senior Speaker and Stand. In perfect condition. 

—Reply to Box No. 4044, c/o THe GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, 
NDON, W.1. 





ARGE selection historical records. Reasonable prices, stamp list.— 
Puituips, 144 MaAxiLca GARDENS, W.10. 





Fourth Violin Concerto 


MOZART Linz Symphony (B.B.C.) ; 
(Szigeti) g/- each. Bach Art of Fugue (Roth Quartet), 3o/-. 
Fibred only.—WARNER, 55 WoopFiELD CRrEscENT, W.5. 





WANTED 


PRIVATE Collections bought for cash. Good prices given.—Write 
Box No. 98, c/o THE GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQuarE, LONDON, W.1. 








USS COLOMBO. Decca F5405.—Box No. 4077, clo THe GRramo- 
PHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 





IRGENT, wanted immediately. 
Portuguese Course.—RANDALL, 
Heatn, S.W.15. 


Second-hand Linguaphone 
18 Exeter House, Putney 





ANTED, complete second-hand set of records and literature 
Linguaphone Italian Course.—Box No. 4035, c/o THe Gramo- 
PHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, Lonpon, W.1. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MISCELLANEOUS —continued 





THE Record Collector’s Guide, by Julian Morton Moses, can be 
obtained from—Tue GRAMOPHONE, 10A SOHO SQUARE, Lonpon, 
W.1. Price 4s. : 








TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—threepence per word with a minimum charge 
of five shillings. The advertiser’s name and address will be charged 
for, and single letters and single figures will be counted as words, 
Compound words will be counted as two words. All advertisements 
must be prepaid. 





PRIVATE Collections purchased for cash. Highest prices given— 
GRAMOPHONE ExcuancE, LTD., 121 AND 123 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 
W.C.2. Temple Bar 3007. 





«| O Short Wave Enthusiasts.—Special short-wave set with s:parate 

loud speaker. Owner unable to accept delivery. Built to special 
order by E. M. Ginn, can be heard at 64 FrirH STREET, SOHO Square, 
Cost go gns., accept first offer of £20. A.C. mains. 








READY JULY 1st 


INDEX TO VOL. XVI 


Price 2/- if ordered before July 1st 
THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1 














TELEFUNKEN RECORDS 
i SOLE IMPORTER 
H. H. NATHAN 


TRADE SUPPLIED 11, CHARLOTTE 
ONLY STREET, W.I 


Name of nearest Telephone : 
Retailer sent on request MUSEUM 1739 











Precious metal point. Scienti- 
fically made. True tonal clarity. 
No changing. Unimaginab 
smoothness, Prolongs record life. 
Minimum 2,000 plays 5/- 
1,000 ” 3/- each 


” 
post free. 


WURLITZER {sic Sssnre, Geet” 


Leicester Square, W.C.2 





ANTED E.M.G. Mark IV or similar Expert model table grand 
interior horn.—Assott, SUNRISING, CHALFONT Sr. GILEs. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


XCHANGE.—1902-4 G. & T.’s Adams, Albani, Ancona, Bispham, 

Boronat, Delmas, Green, Florence, De Lucia, Deluca, Olitzka, 
Plancon, Renaud, Sammarco, Scotti, Valero, Van Rooy, etc. 
WANTED.—G. & T.’s Alten, Carelli, Litvinne, Pandolfini, Mey- 
Figner, O’Mara, Storchio, Schiedmantel, Theodorini, Gustav 
Walter. 
FOR SALE.—Several hundreds fine acoustic recordings 1889 onwards. 
Rare and otherwise. Most G. & T. artists available. Reasonably 
priced. Lists from Macnarc, Linpen Roap, Gosrortu, NewcastLe- 
on-TYNE. 








GRAMOPHONE enthusiast, 28, would like to desert family business 

for job in record store, or with collector, Full knowledge all 
celebrity, including acoustical recordings.—Box No. 4022, c/o THe 
Gramoruone, 10A Sono Square, Lonpon, W.1. 





COUPON 


to technical enquiry, with s stamped 
and addressed envelope W's personal newer 


Available until May dist, 1939 











ORDER FORM 


THe GRAMOPHONE, 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.1 


I enclose my subscription for 14s. for one year, post free, 


h 











(miock carirace) 


Address 























May 1939 The GRAMOPHONE 








MAINSPRINGS 


Send for Descriptive List of Sizes 
Ze George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 


OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 


* 


"aco raat 





A CHEAP ISSUE 











HIGGS RECORDING STUDIO 


(BILLY HIGGS LTD) 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF RECORDING 
8and9 CARLISLE STREET 
SOHO SQUARE, W.I 


% GERrard 5405 4 Send for List 
© QOOOOOOOOOOOQDOODOOOO OOODOOOOODDOOOOOOOOO 


gescesrs © 








TRY A NON SKID MAT 


Perfect reproduction if you stop record slip. 
B inch mats for 19 — a 
1/4 and 1/6 each, postage "td. 
MURDOCH’S, 59, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1 
Genuine Bamboo Fibre Needles 3d. per 100, 








SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
THE USED RECORDS 
We give the best cash and exchange prices. 


Consult us when selling ; whole libraries or 
small lots purchased 


THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 


3, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
Send for ‘Monthly Lists of recent “additions to our stock 


10a 





THOUGHTS 
ON MUSIC 


Compiled by HERVEY ELWES 
216 pages 8vo 


Robin Legge in the Daily Telegraph 
wrote : ‘*A most desirable book. . 
Many of the criticisms drawn together 
under one roof, as it were, are of the 
utmost value, the very crystallisation of 
criticism. The author has done his work 
well indeed.”’ 


PRICE 1/- POSTAGE 3d. 


(Limited Number Only) 


THE GRAMOPHONE 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.|! 














CAPEHART RECORD CHANGER 


PLAYS 20 RECORDS ON BOTH SIDES (40 SELECTIONS) 


BRITISH CAPEHART CORPORATION LTD. 


34, SOUTH SIDE, S.W.4. MACAULAY 3529 











WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 

R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the In- 

ternational String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 
3 records, 163-5 (4s. each.) 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC{SOCIETY 
10a, Soho Square, London, W.! 


OF SENTIMENTAL 














A Generous Allowance 
will be given on your unwanted records of good 
music in fibre played vondition if you buy your 


new ones at The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd., 
121 and 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 








available for sale or exchange in the Used Record 
Dept. Some wonderful bargains always to be 
found on the lower floor. Callers only. No 
lists issued. 























It is thus that we quieten conscience when reason tells 
us we shall never use again that ancient gramophone, nor 
play any more those superseded records. When reason 
wins, write to ‘The Gramophone"! <A small advertise- 
ment in the Exchange and Mart columns will surely 
find a buyer for all unwanted instruments, records and 
albums, books on music and other things one always 
‘comes across’ while ‘‘ turning out.” The rates are as 
follows: —Advertisements are accepted for this section at 
the rate of twopence per word with a minimum charge 


. of 2/ If a box 

Sell it through number is used an 

extra 1/6 should be 

The added to the cost, 

this includes the for- 

Gramophone “rice st ‘nic 

All advertisements 

should arrive by the 18th of any month and must be 

prepaid in the form of postal orders or cheques addressed 

to the Advertisement Manager, “ The Gramophone,” 1a, 
Seho Square, London, W.1. 














VALUE 





COVER III The GRAMOPHONE May, 1939 ~ 


GEORGE FORMBY 


LEADS AGAIN THIS MONTH 
GEORGE FORMBY and His Ukelele 


HILL BILLY WILLIE _.... 
IT’S TURNED ouT NICE AGAIN 


Sung by PAT TAYLOR | 


DEEP PURPLE 
THE MASQUERADE IS OVER. 


=. } MR3032 


JACK DALY, The Personality Singer 


THAT OLD IRISH HARP IN KILDARE 
MOTHER MACHREE . 


JOE LOSS and His Band 


THE PALAIS STROLL ... ... » hee’ dee 
THE BLACKBIRD HOP ... ...0 0.0 cee see eee 


DEEP PURPLE, Fox-Trot eis Shy 
THANKS FOR EVERYTHING, Fox- Trot 


GRAND MASSED BRASS BANDS 


at the Leicester Brass Bands Festival, 1939 


PHIL THE FLUTER’S BALL ocd wee. Saw RS MR3018 
THE MOUNTAINS OF MOURNE... ... ... ... 








Band of H.M. IRISH GUARDS 


NAUTICAL MOMENTS. In Two Parts MR3017 


Intro: (1) Every Bullet has its Billet; The Lass that Loves a Sailor; The 
Red, White and Blue; aay the Anchor; _ Come, Come, My Jolly Leds, 
(2) The Lowland Sea; “Admiral isher’s Fa Saucy The 

of Gloucester; Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep; The Right Little Island: 
The Bay of Biscay; Rule Britannia. 


All in the May List 
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